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symbol of learning, truth and 
light as well as for its local 
importance. The site is under 
the Society’s care. 


The 1833 Buffalo Lighthouse was 
chosen as the insignia of the 
Historical Society in the general 
tradition of the lighthouse as a 
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Evolution of a Lumberman — II 


edited by Ruth Hathaway Clinton 


The first part of these excerpts of let- 
ters and papers of Henry P. Smith of 
Tonawanda was published in our Au- 
tumn issue. That portion closed as 
Smith and his brother were winning 
independence as business men. Editor's 
Note: This is essentially a documentary 
publication, reproducing the text of a 
number of manuscript letters. To dis- 
tinguish the documents from Mrs. Clin- 
ton’s editorial commentary, the latter 
has been set in italic. 


On Western Hotel stationery, dated Buf- 
falo, June 20, 1846, Henry wrote to his 
wife Christiana (letter sent to Port 
Rowan by the Minerva) We got 
down with our last raft in safety and I 
have been waiting to get the chains off 
and dispose of the logs .. .” then, the 
oft-repeated “I hope you will be able to 
gel along until I return.” Another story 
is implicit in the trials and tribulations 
of Christiana and her babies in_ their 
lonely wilderness home at Pine Woods, 
Canada West. On November 13 of that 
year he wrote from Port Rowan. 


“T am almost ashamed to inform you 
that I am yet at this place. I have been 
at the Deep Hole, the wind having been 
contrary the last two weeks. I have just 
arrived from the Deep Hole and going 
to return again this afternoon. We ex- 
pect a fair wind now soon. I am very 
sorry I had gone the other way by 
Hamilton but as it is I think that I will 
not until the wind changes. I shall get 
down and back as soon as possible and 
I hope you will get along as well as you 
can. If you get out of meat have one of 
the pigs killed. I want John to go down 
and attend piling the lumber at the 
Point and get those scows upon which 
the lumber is into a safe place. I wish 
he would attend to it immediately and 
if there should be a boat to load, have 


him assist in loading the Moulthrop 
Lumber. 


From Buffalo, September 28, 1848, 
Henry wrote his wife that she might 
think it strange that he had not arrived 
home (Canada West), but he was en- 
gaged in getting his logs to Rochester 
and paying his debts, which all came 
upon him at once. He expressed dis- 
couragement at the slow pace of complet- 
ing his business, but said that he knew 
she was aware that his business was 
large and therefore took time. He wound 
up with “I expect the Experiment will 
leave tomorrow evening for the last 
Raft.” 


The only letter in this collection 
which was written by Christiana was 
April 10, 1849. Their son Mark had 
died of “brain fever” the previous Feb- 
ruary, and the letter expresses her grief 
for him, in spite of the four other chil- 
dren who filled her time and her heart. 
Her anguish was certainly not for lack 
of things to be done. It took her all day 
to go to church with the children. She 
had a girl identified as “Jane” working 
for her, and she said that she and Jane 
had just as much as they could do, with 
sixteen men most of the time to prepare 
meals for, Fanny and George going to 
school, and Eugene and Henry playing 
at home. A postscript said, “Fred La- 
fortsion [LaFortune] came down on 
Monday with his men. John Smith has 
bin to bennetts drunk all this day.” 


From Tonawanda, November 6, 1849, 
Henry wrote in an unsigned, uncom- 
pleted letter to his brother Daniel in 
Michigan, commiserating with him on 
an extended illness, and alluding to 
Michigan as an unfit climate for persons 
of their constitutional habits. He spoke 
of being poor in ready means, but had 
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built a boat for towing which cost him 
over $11,000. 


I have been commpelled (sic) to pay 
on her this season about 9000 dollars. I 
have however as yet only paid 7000 but 
am obliged to pay the balance between 
this and Jany. 20 next. The balance re- 
mains until one year from the first of 
this month. The above amount drawn 
out of my business nearly all at once 
and then having about 8 or 9000 dol- 
lars in notes due next year for balances 
on logs, it reduces my cash means to (you 
may say) nothing. I am compelled to 
have in my business during the winter 
in the purchase of logs at least 5000 dol- 
lars in cash and about the same amount 
in goods. That was about what I used 
last winter. My sales this year amount 
to over 30,000 dollars, upon which I 
ought to clear one third, which would 
make 10,000 dollars, but I think I shall 
fall short of that amount. 


I now intend to do a smarter business 
with my boat, as I have been compelled 
heretofore to pay almost any price 
which the owners of Steam Boats have 
had the imprudence to ask, and they 
have never lacked a good stock of im- 
pudence, you know. My average expense 
for running my boat will be about $30 
per day and 13 or 14 while laying still 
in port. The boat is 130 feet long, 20 
ft. Beam, 8 ft. Hold, 200 Tons Custom- 
house measurement. I have had too 
much business on my hands this season 
for comfort. I think if life and health 
should be spared me, I can carry for- 
ward my business with much more ease 
and to better advantage than heretofore. 


Henry wrote to Christiana from Tona- 
wanda on May 31, 1850, addressing her 
at “Pine Woods, Canada West,” to tell 
her that the Clinton was going up there 
in the middle of the following week for 
a raft, and that he would like to have 
her return on the ship. He apologized 
for not being able to come up himself 
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and bring her back, but had to stay in 
town to pay some notes that were to 
come due on the fourth of June. Travel 
plans in those days were not a simple 
matter of arranging for a reservation. 
Henry writes: 


You can come down to Port Rowan 
on Monday and stop at Mr. Stearn’s un- 
til the Boat comes down to the Deep 
Hole in the Yawl Boat. I expect the 
Clinton will take the Raft at the Deep 
Hole . . . Get Mr. Hazen to take you 
down. Tell Mr. Elijah Hazen that I shall 
send him that money as soon as I get the 
next Raft down, which I hope will be 
next week. 


A man named A. Owen worked for 
Henry in Walsingham, probably in the 
store which Henry still maintained in 
spite of his spending more and more 
time in the lumber trade. Mr. Owen 
wrote to him in July, 1851, from Wal- 
singham. 


I called on Mr. Garbutt the day he 
returned to get the money on that note. 
He said that he could not pay a dollar 
possibly unless he paid it in long timber, 
but if I would send it to Buffalo he 
would pay it at Hannon’s.. . In regard 
to the plank, “R” feels it would prob- 
ably be as well for you to take 14 of the 
amount at each end of the road. 


On Christmas Day in 1851 Henry 
wrote to Christiana in Tonawanda from 
Dereham, Upper Canada, which is a 
township in Oxford County, now On- 
tario. As this is principally an account 
of Henry Smith’s business interests, suf- 
fice it to say that Henry was invited to 
five places for Christmas dinner and ac- 
cepted three! He also told Christiana 
that the sleighing was excellent and that 
they were putting any quantity of logs 
into the creek. He mentioned that he 
looked forward to an excellent year’s 
business, with much trade, selling goods 
almost by wholesale. 


— 


CS 


This increased prosperity had also im- 
proved the conditions under which he 
could provide for his family. To the 
familiar “get along as well as you can” 
had been added, “I hope you will be 
able to get along comfortably. If you 
want anything that you have not got 
in the way of Provisions, get it, — do 
not want for anything.” His family 
were by now living in Tonawanda in a 
house of their own. The following Jan- 
uary 8, 1852, still in Dereham, he was to 
write in more detail about the timber 
business: 


We are hauling into the Creek at this 
place 150 Pine Logs per day, and we 
have 3 ox teams of 8 yoke of oxen each 
which haul into the Creek about $200 
worth of Long Timber per day. We 
have just snow enough to make good 
hauling and more snow coming. ... We 
have nearly as much timber now in the 
Creek as we got in at this place during 
the whole of last winter. I think if we 
should have good luck this winter and 
next summer and one year more, I shall 
be able to quit business and devote more 
time and attention to my family. We 
ought to make a large sum of money 
this year. ... 


In 1852, December 6, H. P. Smith & 
Co. (as a company not mentioned here- 
tofore, but probably in existence) was 
merged into a co-partnership made up 
of Henry Smith, Norman J. Bloomfield 
and Robert H. Stevens, under the firm 
name of Henry P. Smith & Co. In this 
new company Henry retained half own- 
ership and the other two one quarter 
each. It was assumed that Henry had in 
the old firm about $20,000, not precisely 
ascertained, and that the new firm 
should pay him legal interest (7%) on 
this sum yearly to the extent that he had 
not withdrawn it. Bloomfield and 
Stevens had been Smith’s employees in 
the old firm; their former salaries were 
now to be charged on the books to their 
credit. 


In a letter from his brother-in-law, 
B. H. Long, written to Henry in Tona- 
wanda from Logan’s Port, Long had 
some interesting commentary on the lum- 
ber available in that area. 


This country is the place for any 
kind of Business. . .. Walnut and White 
Wood there is in any quantity. You can 
buy good clear Walnut lumber for from 
$8 to $10 per thousand and White Wood 
accordingly. We have 3 shanties made 
entirely of clear Walnut. You say you 
think some of commencing business here 
in the West, and if you come out this 
way just give us a call, and if I remain 
here until that time I would like to go 
farther on with you, but if you do not 
come I shall go myself. I intend to go 
out as far as Muscatin to see the folks, 
and then through Pa. on my way home. 
I am here in the employment of Eggert 
and acting as Clerk. ... 


Henry’s brother, Joseph Smith, evi- 
dently undertook a trip to check on some 
timber interests for him, as he wrote to 
Henry from Bosanquet somewhat dis- 
tressed. He had arrived in a snowstorm, 
and after traveling five miles had found 
the timber, “some made and some not 
made.” He went on to say, 


That that is made is most miserably 
done without regard to defects. All goes; 
they have not allowed anything for 
boring, but that is not the worst feature. 
He has got into debt to all that he could. 
I find notes signed “H. P. Smith per 
T. T. Grant”, he has represented him- 
self as your agent in all things. They 
say that he has not done a day’s work 
himself, and they haven’t made as inuch 
timber as they might by one fourth. The 
storms that he spoke of must have been 
storms of Liquor, for they all go it. 
The debts are about $400 due the farm- 
ers and merchants, all honest and fair, 
as I figure he is behind just that amount. 
Now sir, just say what is to be done in 
that case if he wants to leave. Let him 
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go for he is no use here. The timber 
that he has bought is scattered some 8 
miles along the river and some (of it) 3 
miles back. The timber is good and the 
country fine. I shall go and see all the 
timber that he has bought and measure 
all before I come. You will not give 
Grant one dollar if you have not for he 
is a poor [——]. Write me and give me 
instructions in the matter. The thing 
looks fair aside from the above. The 
timber is not large on an average — 
100 to 110 feet, just a good load for 
one team. There is plenty of provisions 
here; meat is as high as there. The road 
is awfull. Now you have a history of 
affairs as far as I have gone. . . . The 
neighbors are all wating (sic) Grant’s re- 
turn. In the eyes of this community 
your file is large and sure. The snow is 
falling good, the prospect is fine for 
slaying [sic — surely he means sleighing] 


J. P. Smith. 


In December, 1854, the firm of Smith, 
Westover & Co. was formed, comprising 
Henry P. Smith, of Tonawanda, and 
from Port Rowan, Luther Westover, 
James Ramsdell and William Westover. 
The three men in Port Rowan were to 
handle the business in Canada; Smith to 
attend to matters in New York State. 
The operation was to carry on the lum- 
ber business, principally in pine sawlogs, 
masts and timber on what was known as 
Big Creek, in Walsingham Township, 
Canada West. The Company was to pur- 
chase the timber, transport it in rafts to 
Buffalo and Tonawanda and sell it. 
Each man was to furnish an equal 
amount of the capital; should any part- 
ner furnish more than 25%, that por- 
tion was to accrue interest at 7%. The 
agreement was to continue for one year 
or longer, should the parties agree. 


At the beginning of January, 1855, 
Henry’s statement of assets, personal and 
real property was a net figure of $52,- 
625.39. 
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On the seventh of May, 1855, Henry 
bought the steam tug William Peck of 
Buffalo from Elias Sims for $15,000. In 
an agreement concerning the sale he 
then sold a half interest in the tug to his 
partners Luther Westover, James Rams- 
dell and William Westover for $7500; 
the latter three men are noted in this 
document as “heretofore comprising the 
firm of Westover, Ramsdell & Co.” Ref- 
erence is then made to a verbal agree- 
ment to sell one quarter interest in the 
boat to Harry Booth, “he being the 
present Master or Captain of said Tugg.” 
It was understood that Booth would 
make payment or secure the same to be 
paid for his one quarter share at some 
unspecified time, implying that probably 
Mr. Booth would be working for the 
firm and crediting his fee as master of 
the vessel toward eventual ownership. 


On March 25, 1856, Henry bought 
120 acres on Grand Island from George 
F. Talman of New York City, for $3,000. 
The following month he purchased from 
George Durant of Toronto, Ontario, 
some square oak timber which was lo- 
cated at the mouth of the Rue Sauble. 
There was, according to Mr. Durand, 
10,600 cubic feet of the oak for which 
he requested payment of $1010, 


Early in 1858 Henry signed a contract 
to furnish wood to the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, to be delivered to their 
Engine House on Chicago Street in Buf- 
falo. He was to supply 3500 cords of 
“good, sound, first quality Wood, such 
as Hard Maple, Birch, Beech, Hickory, 
White Oak and Red Oak,’ and 1,500 
cords of second quality Black Ash, 
White Ash, Chestnut, Elm, and Soft 
Maple. Price was to be $3.50 for first 
quality and $2.50 for second quality, 
per cord of 128 feet. There was also 
noted the privilege of delivering another 
1,000 cords in the same ratio. This wood 
may have been secured from Grand Is- 
land, as Henry had an agreement with 
Asa Ransom for cutting timber on their 
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jointly owned property on the Island 
at this time. 


In 1861 Henry was a member of the 
Assembly in the State Legislature. On 
February 18 of that year he wrote to his 
wife from Albany that on that day the 
President visited the Assembly Room 
“at about 3% o'clock.” It seems un- 
likely that he was a great devotee of Mr. 
Lincoln, as he goes on to say, “He gave 
a short speech and then we all shook 
hands with him and let him go. He 
stops at our house tonight. We have a 
great crowd, but I am in my room as 
quiet as though nothing had happened.” 
A few weeks later on March 4 he wrote 
to Christiana from Washington, D. C., 
after attending the inauguration of Ab- 
raham Lincoln with his son George. 


His address was magnificent. George 
says he is just the man. George is a 
Lincoln man now. . . . These are some 
great men, these Slaveholders, who think 
more of the protection of their negro 
property than of the government. They 
are a tough set, and if I am not mis- 
taken some of these fellows will be sorry 
they had not behaved themselves before 
they get through with this matter... . 
This is a great city — the most astonish- 
ing buildings I have seen. I have never 
seen anything like them before. . . .” 


The first firm evidence of Henry’s 
branching out into lumbering farther 
West was a letter from East Saginaw, 
Michigan, October 3, 1862, where his 
truly phenomenal success began. Henry 
wrote to Christiana: 


We arrived in this city yesterday 
morning. We were delayed in Port 
Huron two days by the non-arrival of the 
Steam Boat, but she finally came, and 
we had a very fine and pleasant trip to 
this city. [It] is becoming a very impor- 
tant point for business. Salt is the most 
important production, produced in very 
large quantities, and is now selling for 


16/ - 18/ - per Bbl. I have not taken 
any stock in the salt trade yet but have 
my eye on Pine Timber. 


We expect to leave this city for Rifle 
River tomorrow morning. . .. We have 
engaged a good Soldier’s Tent and in 
the morning we expect to lay in our 
stores and go about 50 miles by water in 
a small Sail Boat which we have engaged 
for 7$ to take 5 of us to Rifle River. We 
expect to take about 50 lbs. Port and 
about the same amount of Crackling, 
some Salt, some Cheese and some Bread, 
a small kettle and a tin dipper. We ex- 
pect to live upon ducks and venison and 
other wild game for about 8 or 10 days. 
We shall then return to this city and 
spend a few days. .. . 


Stevens is here — myself, Stevens and 
Westover have just about closed a bar- 
gain for a corner lot 80 ft. by 240 with 
a hotel and a number of other buildings 
upon it. The piece is 9000$. It rents for 
1600 Dollars at this time. We take each 
one third part of it. ... Yours with much 
true regard, H. P. Smith. 


A letter from Henry to his wife written 
in Bay City, Michigan, on September 26, 
1866, indicated that he had just returned 
from Rifle River, showing that his tim- 
ber interests were still active there. Most 
of the letter concerned the death of his 
son George’s wife, of which he had heard 
only after returning from the woods. 


No further business correspondence ts 
available to the writer at the present 
time concerning the activities of this 
early lumberman. He wrote his wife 
from East Tawas, Michigan, in May of 
1868 telling her “The mill started about 
the middle of last week. Runs finely and 
everything looks well here.” This was 
probably in reference to the business 
firm set up about this time with three 
of his sons, Eugene H., of LaSalle, Henry 
B., of Tonawanda, and George, East 
Tawas, Michigan. The letterhead of the 
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firm ona letter to his wife in 1872 reads, 
H. P. Smith & Sons, Dealers in Michigan 
Pine Timber, Masts and Shingles, East 
Tawas, Michigan.” 

Henry P. Smith died in July of 1874 
at his home in LaSalle at the age of 63. 
His sons carried on the business; how- 
ever, as he died intestate this writer has 
not found any information beyond this 
time. It is said that Smith was a very 
wealthy man at the time of his death, 
and the large brick house in which he 
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General Porter, 1834-1847 
By Erik Heyl 


GENERAL PORTER, 1834-1847 
GENERAL PORTER, 1833-38; SIR 
CHARLES ADAM, 1838; HMS TOR- 
ONTO, 1838-43; GENERAL POR- 
TER, 1843-47. 


Builder: J. Carrick, Black Rock, N. Y. 


Machinery: Gibson, Grayson & Co., Black 
Rock, N. Y. 


Hull: Wood; 14771"x27’10"x9'3”. 


342 Tons (1834) 
Engine: Crosshead Engine. 
Cylinder: (1833) 
2 ? (1843) 
Wheels: 20° dia. (1833). 
Propeller: ? (1843) 


Accommodations: Two staterooms; 38 
berths in gentlemen’s cabin; 16 berths 
in ladies cabin; 32 berths in steerage. 

Owners: 

Peter B. Porter, Isaac S. Smith, Judge 

Philander Bennett, William Williams, 

Walter Norton, James McKnight, Robert 

McPherson, William A. Bird, John Gib- 

son, John B. Grayson, Thomas Folger, 

Horace Meach, Asa B. Meach, M. An- 

drews, Bela D. Coe, Alonzo Raynor, John 

Patterson, George Patterson, Edward Bis- 

sell, Aaron Sharp, Asa Sprague, Guy H. 

Goodrich, Buffalo, N. Y., Isaac Newton, 
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lived with his family in LaSalle would 
indicate this to be true. He and his 
family were serious, religious people to 
whom ostentation or great social displays 
would have been anathema. As his fi- 
nancial resources grew his children 
profited by being given excellent educa- 
tions and travel advantages, but the 
background of his wife's Mennonite 
forbears, and his own beliefs in religion 
and Temperance were the guides of his 
personal life and those of his family. 


New York, N. Y., Thomas Kelley, John 
Blair, Asa C. Smith, Charles Paine, State 
of Ohio, James Abbott, Michigan Terri- 
tory, 1834-35. The same as before, except 
Guy H. Goodrich, 1835-36; the same as 
before plus Wing A. Russell, New York, 
N. Y., 1836-38; Peter B. Porter, Buffalo, 


England, 1838-43; Charles L. Gager, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., 1843-47; unknown owners, 
Sandusky, Ohio, 1847. 


Homeports: 


Buffalo, N. Y., 1833-38; Royal Admiralty, 
London, England, 1838-43; Buffalo, N. Y., 
1843-47; Sandusky, Ohio, 1847. 


History: 


The Porter family had a financial in- 
terest in Lake Erie steamboats beginning 
with the Pioneer of 1825, the Niagara of 
1826 and the Henry Clay of the same 
year. The amount of the Porter holdings 
in the various vessels is not stated in the 
Buffalo enrollments. Prominent among 
the crowd of share-owners in the Gen- 
eral Porter are Gibson and Grayson, the 
builders of her engine, James McKnight, 
Asa Sprague and Edward Bissell, shippers 
and forwarders and Isaac Newton of New 


York. Newton was for many years a well- 
known and influential owner of Hudson 
River steamboats; an indication of ship- 
ping and forwarding connections between 
Lake Erie and the Hudson River via the 
Erie Canal. 


The General Porter was launched No- 
vember 23, 1833, at Carrick’s Black Rock 
yard, the ceremonies being attended by 
the guest of honor, the sponsor, and a 
large party of prominent officials, ship- 
ping and business men. A _ collation, 
heavily weighted with toasts and speeches 
followed, according to usage and custom. 


The General Porter was completed dur- 
ing the Winter and took her place on the 
Buffalo-Detroit route when the 1834 navi- 
gation season opened. For the 1834-35 
Winter she was moored at Black Rock, 
N. Y. On March 22, 1835, the steamer 
suddenly sank at her pier in twelve feet 
of water; it had been bitter cold, ice had 
formed in the discharge pipe and frac- 
tured it. Two pumpers of the Buffalo 
Fire Department emptied the hull which 
was raised two days later; the damage 
was trifling. 


In 1835, when not on her scheduled 
runs to Detroit, the General Porter was 
often on excursion cruises on Lake Erie 
or down the Niagara River to Whitehaven 
on the east shore of Grand Island, the 
river cruises usually lasting from mid- 
morning to the late afternoon, returning 
in time for her departure for Detroit. 


Again on the Buffalo-Detroit run, the 
General Porter badly holed herself when 
coming into Dunkirk, N. Y., on Septem- 
ber 20, 1836. She managed to reach the 
dock, sinking rapidly, while her passen- 
gers were taken off by the Victory, a small 
sidewheeler usually running on the Niag- 
ara River. Repairs took less than a week 
before the General Porter was back on the 
job. Throughout 1837 and the fore-part 
of 1838, the General Porter was employed 


on her usual Buffalo-Detroit runs. On 


April 23, 1838, General Peter B. Porter 
became sole owner of the steamer and 
kept her on the Detroit route. 


By this time the Canadian Patriot War 
or Mackenzie Rebellion, which had culmi- 
nated on December 31, 1837, in the 
seizure at Niagara Falls, N. Y., of the 
steamer Caroline and her burning by 
Canadian military forces, was in full 
blast. Volunteer forces and arms were 
assembled at different American cities 
along the American-Canadian borders of 
Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, and the St. 
Lawrence River and caused considerable 
apprehension to both Canadian and Am- 
erican authorities. The British govern- 
ment ordered the construction of a man- 
of-war, HMS Minos, at Chippawa, On- 
tario, and in the meanwhile, purchased 
as well as chartered a number of steamers 
on Lake Erie for use as cruisers to repel 
attempted invasions. 


Among the steamers purchased was the 
General Porter. This transaction was kept 
very secret; there is no mention in the 
Buffalo enrollments of a change of own- 
ers of the vessel, let alone any reference 
to her having been sold “foreign.” In 
fact, the first definite notice that the 
General Porter had come under the 
British flag is in a letter addressed to a 
Colonel Halkett that the writer left lieu- 
tenant Duffield, R. N., aboard the Sir 
Charles Adam, the former General Porter, 
in Grand River, Canada. This letter was 
dated July 13, 1838. On August 17, 1838, 
the British Admiralty ordered the pur- 
chase of the Sir Charles Adam, and a 
second order, dated September 3, 1838, 
specified that she was to named HMS 
Toronto. 


With a battery of four 18-pound car- 
ronades and manned by thirty Royal 
Navy ratings, the HMS Toronto patrolled 
the Ontario shore of Lake Erie from the 
Niagara River to Detroit, including the 
Niagara and Detroit Rivers and Lake St. 
Glair. In the Winter of 1838-39, the hull 
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of HMS_ Toronto was _ considerably 
strengthened, while the ornamental work 
on the transom was removed and sent to 
General Porter with the compliments of 
Captain Sanderson, R. N., her com- 
mander. The accompanying letter from 
Dunnville, Upper Canada, dated July 29, 
1839, expressed the writer’s appreciation 
of Porter’s cooperation leading to the 
purchase of the vessel. HMS Toronto 
was usually stationed at Grand River, 
Upper Canada, though she was_ also, 
whenever necessary, at Chippawa, Upper 
Canada, just above Niagara Falls. In 
1841 she was joined by the newly com- 
pleted HMS Minos, built at Chippawa. 


Both vessels were riding at anchor there 
the night of September 17-18, 1841, when 
several cannon shots, all misses, were fired 
at them from Navy Island in the Niagara 
River near the north end of Grand Island. 
Patriot sympathizers in Buffalo had stolen 
a field-piece from a Buffalo armory and 
smuggled it to Navy Island. The perpe- 
trators were not caught; there was too 
much sympathy for the Patriots. 


On orders from the Admiralty, the 
HMS Toronto was stripped of boilers and 
machinery in the Summer of 1842 and 
made a store-ship. In the next year, 1843, 
the Admiralty sold her. On October 7, 
1843, the HMS Toronto, though this is 
not stated in the enrollments, was re-en- 
rolled at Buffalo as the General Porter, 
Capt. Charles Gager, owner. Gager had 


his steamer converted into a screw-driven 
vessel, a job which cost him $3,000. On 
October 8, 1843, she cleared Buffalo for 
the Upper Lakes but got only as far as 
Point Abino on the Canadian shore, fif- 
teen miles from Buffalo when a gale dis- 
masted her. The fore-mast broke off, as 
did the main-mast, which went overboard, 
its rigging entangling the propeller. Luck- 
ily, the helpless propeller was picked up 
in the nick of time by the steamer Con- 
stitution and towed to safety in the har- 
bor of Buffalo. 


The General Porter did not sail again 
in 1843, nor are there any notices of ar- 
rivals and departures in the Buffalo news- 
papers for 1844, 1845 and 1846. In Jan- 
uary 1845, she was advertised by Gager 
in the Detroit newspapers as being for 
sale, 18 months [sic] old and warranted 
to go 7 knots in a calm sea! Similar ad- 
vertisements appeared in the Detroit 
papers from February 1847 through July 
of the same year. 


On September 25, 1847, the October 
7, 1843, Buffalo enrollment was cancelled 
at Sandusky, Ohio, by reason of change 
of owners. As the Sandusky documents 
of this period are lost or destroyed, the 
new owners’ names cannot be ascertained. 
However, they put the General Porter to 
work but not for long. On October 21, 
1847, she cleared Cleveland with a cargo 
of flour and meal. A gale overtook the 


Opposite: Plans from the Peter B. Porter Archives. 
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A. FORWARD CABIN: 
40’x22’ 

B. ROOM FOR WOOD 
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CABIN: 52°x26’ 
16 Berths (?). 


Upper Deck 
K. FOREDECK: 
Stem to Mast: 20’ 
Mast to Cabin: 8’ 
L. RETIRED CABIN FOR 
GENTS: 13’x9-1/2’. 
12 Berths 
M. FORECASTLE: 8 Berths 
N. BOILER HOUSE: 20’x15’ 
O. WHEEL HOUSE: 21’x10’ 


P. ENGINE HOUSE and 
CYLINDER HEAD. 

Q. COMPANION WAY: Tw 
Entrances 

R. WHEEL HOUSE: 10’x21’ 
S. LADIES’ CABIN: 18’x11’ 
Besides berths and Re- 

cepes (sic). 

T. Two STATEROOMS 
each 5’x8’ 

V. LADIES CABIN: Office 
(port side), Wash Room 
(starboard side) 


Lower Deck Upper Deck 
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vessel off Conneaut, Ohio, and she 
promptly headed for shelter. Unfortun- 
ately, the spark catcher in the smoke- 
stack became fouled with soot and cinders 
to such an extent that the draft from the 
boilers was choked off, the fires died and 
steam pressure fell. The unmanageable 
propeller piled up on the bar, called Polk 
Stalk, at the end of the Conneaut piers. 
Several hundred barrels of flour and meal 
were jettisoned and drifted ashore; a few 
days later the General Porter worked her- 
self free of the bar and went into Con- 
neaut for repairs. As there were no news 


items that she again sailed, it may be as- 
sumed that her owners abandoned her, 
not even bothering to have the last issued 
enrollment surrendered and cancelled. 


No contemporary picture of the Gen- 
eral Porter is known to exist; the drawing 
is a theoretical illustration based on two 
deck plans of the vessel which were dis- 
covered among the Peter B. Porter papers 
in the archives of the Buffalo and Erie 
County Historical Society. ‘These plans, 
reproduced herewith, are scaled ten feet 
to one inch. 


The Buffalo Lumber Exchange, Part Seven 


by Edward W. Treen 


At about the same time the Senators 
and Assemblymen from the western New 
York districts were required to secure an 
appropriation of $40,000 for the purpose 
of dredging the Erie Basin to 18 feet 
depth. A Senator Laughlin had proposed 
a swing bridge over the Ohio Basin on 
Mackinaw Street. The Exchange con- 
sidered this unnecessary and disadvan- 
tageous and would be an uncalled for ex- 
pense. 


An interesting fact concerning these 
improvements is that seventy years later 
lumber which was used in the original 
breakwall for a period of 92 years was 
removed and found still sound. It was 
cut up and distributed to members of the 
exchange as an example of lumber’s dura- 
bility. 

The Exchange rejected other proposals, 
that of Sen. Laughlin when they con- 
sidered them ill advised. As an example, 
note the minutes of the Dec. 12, 1895, 
meeting. The Exchange has requested a 
State appropriation for dredging the Ohio 
Basin. 


WHEREAS: The State Legislature 
granted the request of the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange and made an appropriation of 
$60,000 for dredging the Ohio Basin with 
its slips so as to give a depth of 18 feet of 
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water and for widening the entrance to 
the Basin and 


WHEREAS: the State authorities have 
made contracts for building certain docks 
at a cost of about $15,000 to be paid for 
out of the above appropriation and by so 
doing have made it necessary to have a 
further appropriation of $15,000 in order 
to do the dredging of the Ohio Basin and 
slips so as to get the required depth of 
18’ of water; 


Therefore RESOLVED: that the Buf- 
falo Lumber Exchange hereby protests 
against the diversion of the said amount 
and most earnestly and respectfully re- 
quests our Representatives at Albany to 
apply for an additional $15,000 to be used 
expressly for dredging the Ohio Basin and 
its slips and to replace the amounts ex- 
pended on said docks which work was 
not contemplated in the original appro- 
priation. 


Later, in March 1901, the Exchange 
took action in favor of adequate improve- 
ment of the Canal System believing “that 
the 1000-ton barge Canal is the best solu- 
tion, they nevertheless consider that a 
Canal for boats of 125 feet in length and 
20 feet beam will be of great advantage 
to all commercial interests and especially 
to the lumber interests of the State.” The 


Secretary was instructed to write the Gov- 
ernor and members of the Legislature in- 
forming them of the action taken. 


Measurement, Grading 
and Inspection of Lumber 


One of the reasons for the meetings of 
the Buffalo lumbermen immediately prior 
to the formation of the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange was to see whether it was pos- 
sible to work out some uniform method 
of measurement and inspection of lumber 
coming down the Lakes from Michigan 
and Wisconsin. Other than local methods 
established at various shipping and con- 
centration points usually for the advan- 
tage of the shippers located at those points 
there had been no generally accepted es- 
tablishment of grades uniformly applied 
in the trade. There were in those days 
no lumber trade associations, regional or 
national, which could take the lead in 
setting up acceptable grade standards. 
The result usually was that nobody knew 
what they were getting as concerns quality. 
The greatest volume and principal species 
was White Pine (Pinus strobus). 


The usual practice of manufacturers up 
the Lakes was to sell on straight measure 
full product of the log. When a cargo 
came down the Lakes it was billed at so 
much per thousand for the total footage 
in the cargo, no attempt being made to 
separate for grade nor individual pricing 
of the grades. This meant that although 
the Niagara Frontier dealers could in 
most cases depend on receiving the high 
quality lumber in the cut they also re- 
ceived the low end or culls much of which 
might be unsaleable in this market. The 
nature of the timber was such that no 
dealer could tell in advance just what the 
quality content was, until he unloaded 
the stock at destination. It was a risky 
business. In one instance the quality 
might average high and the dealer would 
realize well on the cargo. In the next 
cargo the reverse might be the case. The 
retail trade and the builders had a right 
to know something about the quality of 
the lumber they were buying and were 
becoming insistent that some standards of 
quality be set up. The demand of the 


trade was continually increasing for sorted 
and graded lumber. The practice of the 
Michigan lumber manufacturers to sell by 
straight measure was found to be wasteful 
and uneconomical by the eastern dealers. 


The Buffalo Lumber Exchange finally 
took action on this, their Grading Com- 
mittee reporting, in view of the large 
and increasing demand for sorted grades 
of lumber in carload lots and appreciating 
the great importance of establishing a 
uniform and systematic method of grading 
so as to meet the requirements of this 
trade and increase its volume, making 
Buffalo and Tonawanda the grand dis- 
tributing points they should be from their 
great natural advantages, we submit the 
following report of grades and denomina- 
tions for your consideration: 


1” and 2” Uppers, 1” and 2” Pickings, 
1” and 2” Saps, 1%” Shelving, 1” and 
2” Cutting, 1” and 2” Common, 1” No. 1 
and No, 2 10” and 12” Dressing Common 
and Barn Boards, Coarse Common, ‘West 
India Shippers” and “South American 
Shippers”. The exact definitions of the 
grades were not given but it is presumed 
that competent inspectors, experienced 
and knowledgable as to use, could handle 
the classifications satisfactorily and their 
decisions be acceptable. 


The Buffalo and Tonawanda lumber- 
men were very insistent something be done 
about this matter of grading and inspec- 
tion and at a meeting of the Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange and the Tonawanda Lum- 
bermens Association held on April 24, 
1882, the following resolution was passed: 


RESOLVED: That as buyers of Mich- 
igan Pine lumber we protest against the 
tendency in the past of manufacturers of 
lumber in Michigan to sell by straight 
measure instead of by inspection as here- 
tofore. (Evidently some lumber had pre- 
viously been bought on inspection) . 


The varied character of the lumber 
manufactured renders it impossible to buy 
intelligently without a rigid inspection. 
Without it buyers have no safeguard 
against the introduction of the product 
of coarse logs now sorted out and sold in- 
definitely. 
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It is simple justice therefore and nec- 
essary to our protection that we should 
know the percentage of each quality in a 
lot of lumber purchased and we should 
not be subject to risk and uncertainty on 
this point. The system of rules in this 
market is based upon Saginaw inspection 
and we must decline to buy otherwise. 
At the same time we are anxious to co- 
operate with manufacturers to exclude in- 
competent and inexperienced inspectors. 


Copy of this Resolution was sent to the 
Chamber of Commerce, Bay City, Mich- 
igan, and the Board of Trade, East Sagi- 
naw, Michigan, The Northwestern Lum- 
bermen, Chicago and the Lumbermen’s 
Gazette, Bay City, Michigan. 


In February 1887, a convention of 
lumbermen from the Niagara Frontier, 
Michigan and Ohio was held at Sandusky, 
Ohio, to consider action taken by the Buf- 
falo and Tonawanda lumbermen three 
years before. At Sandusky, Buffalo and 
Tonawanda, Toledo, Sandusky, Cleveland 
and lumbermen from other lake ports 
took action as follows; 


WHEREAS: The custom of buying 
lumber straight measure has in many in- 
stances worked great injustice to the 
dealers here represented, and_ believing 
that manufacturers as well as merchants 
desire to deal fairly and justly with all 
their customers; we, here in convention 
assembled hereby, 


RESOLVE: That we will buy all 
White Pine lumber, except coarse, only 
under a joint and fair inspection, also; 


RESOLVED: That in all cases the 
manufacturer and dealers should agree up- 
on a competent inspector and all certifi- 
cates of inspection of lumber should be 
on the signature of the person who actu- 
ally inspected and measured the lumber. 


The results of the Sandusky Conven- 
tion, in which the Niagara Frontier lum- 
bermen took such a prominent part, es- 
tablished standards which have been in 
effect, although improved upon, ever 
since. From these developed the Tona- 
wanda Rules for White Pine which were 
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considered standard in the Eastern trade 
for White Pine for many years. It was 
a great step forward and brought order 
to the trade. 


It was determined that the action taken 
at Sandusky should be printed and copies 
circulated among the lake ports and east- 
ern buyers for signatures certifying agree- 
ment with such action. Then, a conven- 
tion would be held in Buffalo, on invita- 
tion of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange on 
March 10, 1887, to finally ratify this ex- 
tremely important decision. 


This did not solve the problems of the 
Hardwood men who were vexed with 
similar situations although perhaps not as 
serious as had been those of White Pine. 
Hardwood rules had been established in 
various markets but there was no country- 
wide conformity. Different sets sponsored 
by different sections of the country were 
causing considerable confusion. ‘This mat- 
ter was finally brought to a head by the 
New York Lumber Trade Association and 
in April 1887 a communication was re- 
ceived from that organization requesting 
cooperation from the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change. Therefore at a May 7th meeting 
the Secretary was instructed to write J. D. 
Crane of the New York organization that 
their rules on Hardwood lumber as pub- 
lished were satisfactory with few excep- 
tions and that should a convention be 
called to consider the matter, two or three 
members of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange 
would attend. 


The records do not indicate which or- 
ganization formulated the Rules for Hard- 
wood which Buffalo was asked to approve 
but it may be safely assumed that the 
Buffalo and New York hardwood men 
maintaining wholesale distributing yards 
would be pretty much in agreement al- 
though such agreement might not be ex- 
actly in accordance with the views of the 
Hardwood manufacturers west and south. 
It would be some years before the question 
of Hardwood grading rules would be 
settled satisfactory to the countrywide 
manufacturing, wholesale and retail trade. 
That was not accomplished until the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association 
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was well established some years later. To- 
day the NHLA rules and inspection ser- 
vices are internationally recognized as the 
final arbitraters on hardwood grading. 


At the 1900 Convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, Mr. M. 
M. Wall, Treasurer of the Buffalo Hard- 
wood Company, and a member of the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange, was appointed 
Surveyor-General in charge of the Lum- 
ber Inspection Bureau of the Association. 
Thus was Buffalo recognized by the Hard- 
wood industry. 


Attempts were made from time to time 
to revise the agreement or decision on the 
measurement and grading of White Pine 
made at the Sandusky Convention. Illus- 
trative of this, was a communication 
on February 16, 1895 from the Lumber 
Exchange of Chequamigam Bay, Ashland, 
Wisconsin, which proposed a new system 
of inspection and measurement of lumber 
to be shipped from that port. That pro- 
posal was that the inspector should be 
selected by the seller alone. Following 
action was taken by the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange and the Tonawanda Lumber- 
mens Association: 


WHEREAS, a careful examination of 
the proposed system as set forth in such 
communication convinces us that it is not 
as just and equitable an arrangement as 
the old system in that it provides for the 
selection of an inspector by the seller alone 
instead of by mutual agreement between 
the buyer and seller as in the old system; 
therefore be it resolved that the Tona- 
wanda Lumbermens Association and the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange in joint meet- 
ing assembled, disapproves of the proposed 
new system. The Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers and the Lumbermens As- 
sociation of Chicago endorsed the action 
of Buffalo and Tonawanda on this Cheq- 
uamigam proposal. 


Solving Problems of Cargo 
Loading and Unloading 


Costs of doing business involving hand- 
ling, sorting, grading and overhead were 
as important in the early days as they 
are now. One of the principal problems 


had to do with the loading of the vessels 
at the upper Lake ports. At that time by 
far the greater volume was shipped by 
schooner, steamer or barge. This contro- 
versy appears to be the first time in which 
the activities up the Lakes were causing 
unhappiness in the industry. It was felt 
by Niagara Frontier lumberman that all 
lumber should be purchased delivered on 
the rail of the vessel. In other words, 
lumber should be purchased delivered on 
the vessel by the sellers and not require 
members of the crew or others in the 
employ of the carrier to load it from the 
piles. The difficulty seemed to be con- 
centrated at the Bay City and Saginaw, 
Michigan ports. At a March 3, 1888, 
meeting of the Exchange, Mr. Betts of- 
fered the following: 


RESOLVED: That it is the judgment 
of this Exchange that all cargo lumber 
should be purchased delivered on the rail 
of the vessel and we believe that should 
such custom prevail it would be to the 
advantage of the manufacturer, lake car- 
rier and the trade generally. That the 
custom of requiring a vessel to take the 
lumber from the piles is unjust and not 
known outside of the Bay City and Sag- 
inaw ports. The injustice lying in the 
fact that labor has taken advantage of the 
necessities of vessel captains by their or- 
ganizations and system of boycotting thus 
rendering freight unnecessarily high with- 
out any corresponding advantage to vessel 
owners and of great detriment to the 
trade generally and driving purchasers 
away from the Saginaw Valley and ad- 
jacent territory. 


A Committee of Three was appointed, 
they being instructed to draw up a pro- 
test to be submitted to the Bay City and 
Saginaw Exchanges and the other Lake 
Port Exchanges. On further investigation 
however the Committee determined that 
the practice of barges loading lumber 
from the piles was not confined to the 
Saginaw River so no further action was 
taken. As evidence that the loading 
problem was never settled to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned the Exchange was 
informed later that the Saginaw Valley 
Vessel Owners Association had taken for- 
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mal action that lumber should only be re- 
ceived and delivered on rail of vessel. On 
this purported action the sense of the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange was that this 
manner of shipping and delivering lumber 
would work to the disadvantage of ship- 
pers and receivers and also would be of at 
least doubtful value to the vessel owners. 
There appeared to be contradictory ac- 
tion here based on the previous decision. 
One can only surmise that pressure from 
labor forced the hand of the vessel owners. 


As concerns unloading at destination, 
action had been taken by the Exchange 
soon after its formation at which time the 
Secretary was instructed in relation to 
straightening lumber on the docks, to not- 
ify dealers to make lake freight contracts 
read as follows: “Lumber is to be deliv- 
ered on first tier of dock in good order to 
the height of nine feet above dock.” Later, 
at a Sandusky, Ohio, convention of lumber 
dealers it was resolved; “That lumber 
should be delivered by lake carriers on 
first tier to a reasonable height free of 
expense to consignee and that the latter 
will not pay over 5¢ per M on what is 
put in second tier.” Old photographs as 
shown herein, show quite clearly why this 
matter was of such importance. The lum- 
ber all had to be rehandled, sorted and 
graded, before being delivered to the piles 
from the dock. 


Schooner at dock of lumber yard at 287 
Elk Street at Louisiana Street. 
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Unloading lumber from a_ barge at 
Michigan lumber company. 


—Oourtesy of Michigan Historical 
Commission Archives 


Unloading a lumber barge at Tona- 


wanda, N. Y., 1905. 


Height of lumber piled on docks at 287 
Elk Strtet. 
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THE STEVEDORE SYSTEM 


Potential labor trouble at Buffalo and 
competition between unloading gangs, 
made it mandatory that some plan satis- 
factory to the majority should be worked 
out to assure an orderly unloading of 
cargoes at known costs. The situation 
came to a head in 1892 during which 
season, difficulties attended the unloading 
of lumber at both Buffalo and Tona- 
wanda. Committees from Buffalo and 
Tonawanda met early in 1893 in an at- 
tempt to resolve the difficulties before the 
1893 season. It must be realized that due 
to ice conditions in the Lakes few at- 
tempts were made to bring cargoes down 
between December and April. The hope 
and plan was that the cut could be com- 
pleted and delivered down the lakes be- 
fore the freeze up. 


The following resolutions were import- 
ant. In December 1892 the Buffalo Ex- 


change took action: 


RESOLVED: That it is the sense of 
this Exchange that the stevedore system 
is the most feasible and desirable for this 
Exchange in the matter of unloading 
cargoes at this port and, 


RESOLVED: that the unloading be 
done by certain stevedores to be desig- 
nated by the Exchange and, 


RESOLVED: that such designated 
stevedores shall submit a scale of prices 
to the Exchange for which they will do 
the unloading in a good and satisfactory 
manner during the season of 1893, and 
if approved, each stevedore shall be furn- 
ished with a certificate of such approval, 
such certificate to include a list of prices 
approved by the Exchange and, 


RESOLVED: that the members of this 
Exchange have the following notation 
made a part of the Bill of Lading for each 
shipment. The unloading of the cargo to 
be done by stevedores approved by the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange and at card 
rates or prices approved by said Ex- 


change.” The Tonawanda lumberman 


adopted a similar resolution. 


A Committee of Five from the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange and the same number 
from the Tonawanda Lumbermens As- 
sociation was appointed to harmonize the 
wording to be affixed to the Bills of Lad- 
ing of lumber shipments and to bring be- 
fore kindred and other organizations and 
vessel owners information on action taken 
in this matter. At a joint meeting held 
on February 4, 1893, Mr. Gratwick from 
the Tonawanda Association, appointed to 
draw up a formal statement to cover the 
coming season, submitted the following 
which was adopted: 


“In view of the difficulties attending 
the unloading of lumber at the Ports of 
Buffalo and Tonawanda during the sea- 
son of 1892 and in order to avoid a repe- 
tition of such trouble during the ensuing 
season, the Buffalo and Tonawanda Lum- 
ber Exchanges in joint meeting have: 


RESOLVED: That it is the sense of 
these Exchanges that the most feasible 
and desirable method of unloading lum- 
ber at their respective Ports is by the sys- 
tem of individual contractors to be des- 
ignated by these Exchanges, and 


RESOLVED: That such designated 
contractors shall receive from their respec- 
tive Exchanges a certificate qualifying 
them to do such work and at prices speci- 
fied and approved by a Committee of 
such Exchanges having the matter in 
charge, and 


RESOLVED: That in order to unite 
the interests of the vessel owners and the 
consignees and to assure the carrying out 
of the contract system, the following no- 
tation be placed on all Bills of Lading; 
“The Consignee shall have the privilege 
of unloading this cargo by the contractor 
or persons selected from those authorized 
by the Buffalo and Tonawanda Exchanges 


— to be continued 
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C. McLeod Smith, Churchman 


and Civic Crusader 
by Harlan M. Frost 


December 18, 1916, there came to Buf- 
falo as the second Executive Secretary 
of the Buffalo Federation of Churches, 
a United Presbyterian clergyman. He 
was forty-six years old and in the prime 
of his strength. His characteristic sig- 
nature was C. McLeod Smith. The “C” 
stood for Calvin. Like Calvin of Gen- 
eva, he was possessed by a burning zeal 
for a city wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness. Unlike that Calvin, he was little 
interested in careful theological formula- 
tions. In common with many early Fed- 
eration of Churches executives, he de- 
scribed the Federation as ‘a union based 
on deeds of the churches rather than the 
creeds of the churches.”? 


He came to the city with little fanfare. 
In due course he would command front 
page attention. He was called by a spe- 
cial committee of five, which on Sep- 
tember 29 of 1916 had been charged by 
the Federation’s Executive Committee 
with responsibility of securing a succes- 
sor for the Rev. Edward C. Fellowes, the 
first executive, whose resignation had 
been accepted. The committee, chaired 
by the Rev. Philip L. Frick, pastor of 
Delaware Methodist Church, acted with 
dispatch. Among various objectives, the 
Federation was interested in attacking 
problems of vice, commercialized gamb- 
ling, and law violations related to the 
sale of liquor. Mr. Frick was chairman 
of the department working in these fields 
and presumably the committee of five 
kept these goals in mind as they searched 
for “their man.” The committee found 
the Rev. Mr. Smith in Dayton, Ohio, 


1. Minutes Buffalo Federation of Churches, 
May 22, 1917, p. 39. Hereafter cited by date or 
by date and page only. 
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where he was serving as the part-time 
first Executive Secretary of that Federa- 
tion. He was a graduate of Geneva Col- 
lege, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, and the 
University of Cincinnati (AB, 1894) 
where he was valedictorian of his class. 
He graduated from the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, 1897. He was or- 
dained as a Reformed Presbyterian min- 
ister and served pastorates in that 
church. But in 1912 he transferred to 
the United Presbyterian Church and be- 
came pastor of the Wayne United Pres- 
byterian Church in Dayton.? Westmin- 
ster College, New Wilmington, Penn- 
sylvania, bestowed on him in 1920 a 
D. D. degree. 


Mr. Smith described his first weeks in 
Buffalo as lonely and dark days. Sup- 
port among the churches and in the 
community was weak. The very life of 
the Federation, he said, was in the bal- 
ance. Many men of influence had lost 
interest in it. Indeed, in his judgment 
he found a Federation in name only.’ 


Further, the churches were ‘‘absorbed 
in a spectacular evangelistic campaign 
such as only one man in the world can 
stage.” The Billy Sunday campaign took 
place in February and March, 1917. 
Smith complained that the Federation 
of Churches was standing on the side- 
lines. Within a month he won appoint- 
ment to the Executive Committee for 
the Sunday campaign.‘ 


Both before and after the campaign 
he worked closely with the Evangelistic 


2. Biographical Encyclopedia of America, 1940. 
3. January 29, 1918; May 26, 1919. 
4. January 21, 1919; January 16, 1917. 


Association, which divided the Buffalo 
area into twelve districts and set up 
three hundred and thirty Bible classes. 
The Evangelistic Association coordi- 
nated these classes through the Federa- 
tion office. In June the classes were con- 
cluded with a rally, but the district 
organization was continued by _ the 
churches for a simultaneous church 
campaign for attendance, new members, 
and the holding of shop meetings in 
industrial plants for several years fol- 
lowing.® 


On arrival, Smith set to work making 
friends among ministers and church 
leaders. He visited each newspaper of- 
fice, various city officials, and many 
businessmen.® In his first twelve months 
he made more than fifty addresses, large- 
ly in churches. He quickly showed 
ability as an administrator, and financial 
manager. He was meticulous about the 
keeping of records and following the 
actions recorded. Once an item was on 
the Federation agenda, it remained un- 
til disposition of it was made. His 703 
pages of single-spaced-typed minutes are 
signed both by himself and the president 
or other official of the Federation. He 
began meetings at the time announced 
on the tick of the clock, placing someone 
else in the chair if the presiding officer 
were not present. His minutes are neat, 
clear, and graphic. 


He was dissatisfied with the Federa- 
tion’s office space and equipment. With 
proper approval he shifted the office 
from the Social Service Building, 181 
Franklin Street, across the street to the 
Niagara Life Building, and bought all 
new furniture. Mrs. Smith had had busi- 
ness training, was very efficient, acting 
as office manager and Financial Secre- 
tary. She did this work gratis for eighteen 
months but then was placed on the pay- 
roll." Her counsel often deeply influ- 
enced her husband. ‘The two were a 
team.” 


5. October 15, 1917. 


6. January 16, 1917. 
7. June 1, 1917; July 3, 1918. 


Calvin 


McLeod Smith, D.D. 


The first meeting of the Federation 
at which Smith was formally introduced 
occurred January 16, 1917, with an ap- 
proximate one hundred representatives 
of the churches present. To this session, 
and another, three weeks later, he did 
more than bring greetings. He_pre- 
sented a resolution which had required 
considerable investigation and research, 
endorsing the Protestant Home for Un- 
protected Children. He reported on a set 
of regulations for hospital visitation 
which was being done under the aus- 
pices of the Federation. He summarized 
the attention finances were demanding. 
Then he indicated that “reliable infor- 
mation is being sought as to laws pro- 
tecting the morals of the city.’ 


To these moral matters he and the 
appropriate committee gave unremit- 
ting attention. By May first, within five 


8. February 7, 1917. 
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months of his arrival, the churchmen 
under Smith’s leadership had so stirred 
public attention that on request of the 
Federation the City Council called a 
three-hour hearing on moral conditions 
in Buffalo. The hearing was attended 
by four hundred citizens. Mayor Louis 
P. Fuhrman was in attendance and 
promised cooperation. All five of the 
city’s newspapers gave the hearing at- 
tention.® 


At a Federation meeting in January, 
1918 Smith said “One year ago the il- 
legal red light section licensed by custom 
was brazenly open — solicitation was 
not only frequent, but thrust upon men 
and boys.”’?° 


The campaign for a clean city in- 
cluded restrictions against commercial- 
ized gambling, steady attention to the 
laws regulating the sale of liquor, show- 
ings in theaters, encroachments on the 
Sabbath, the licensing of dance halls, 
and steady pressure on legislation both 
in Albany and Washington in behalf of 
first wartime and then constitutional 
prohibition. Smith sent frequent dele- 
gations to Albany, saw that the Federa- 
tion appropriated expense money for 
them and generally helped Buffalo 
churchmen to be a force at the State 
Capitol. 


In early 1918 temperance forces were 
urging that preparations be begun for 
a local option campaign in Buffalo in 
April of the next year. Smith and his 
committee urged careful educational 
preparation and soundings concerning 
possible success.11 He was particularly 
anxious to know whether any coopera- 
tion could be expected from the Roman 
Catholic portions of the community. To 
this end Smith secured an appointment 
with the Chancellor of the Diocese, The 


9. May 22, 1917, p. 40. 

10. January 29, 1918, p. 129. 

ll. Minutes, Buffalo Federation of Churches, 
Social Service Department, January 10, 1918. 
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Very Rev. Dr. Thomas J. Walsh. He 
took with him a committee of seven and 
a questionnaire outlining possible or- 
ganizational steps for a campaign were 
one to be held. ‘“The conference, in 
every way, was satisfactory and happy,” 
Smith reported.!* 


But then little happened to give word 
concerning the Bishop’s response. At a 
meeting of his committee on April 25th 
Smith reported that “after several dip- 
lomatic approaches and repeated delays”’ 
he himself had telephoned Bishop Den- 
nis J. Dougherty. The Bishop, according 
to Smith, expressed himself freely and 
said “Temperence is a virtue and all 
Catholics believe in it and teach it. 
Prohibition is a policy and a debatable 
question — I may not as Bishop, seem to 
decide the question for my people.” 
Smith concluded that a ‘“‘no-license cam- 
paign would receive no support from 
the local Catholic church as such.” His 
committee then voted: “we do not deem 
it wise to undertake a local option 
election for Buffalo in 1919.” 


Smith’s thoroughness is shown in that 
before he reported the Bishop's phone 
conversation to his committee, he sent 
his transcription of the conversation to 
Bishop Dougherty for attesting its ac- 
curacy."* 


In matters of law enforcement Smith 
took pains to see that the Federation 
officers, committees, and, so far as poss- 
ible, the representatives from the 
churches were fully informed concerning 
all he did and the principles on which 
he worked. For example, there was an 
Automatic Vaudeville on lower Main 
Street with showings that were not up to 
par. Smith went directly to the owner, 
gained his friendship, and_ thereafter 
the owner showed only pictures which 


Hereafter cited by date preceded by “S.” 
12. S. February 14, 1918. 
13. S. April 25, 1918. 


passed Smith’s inspection. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Federation was 
fully told, including the detail that the 
Smiths had received at Christmas a 
beautiful pot of chrysanthemums from 
this individual. 


With public officials Smith approached 
them on the assumption, 

if at all warranted that these ser- 
vants of the people are well mean- 
ing; and are willing to do their part 
if properly approached and_ sup- 
ported. — Hammering and abusing 
officials, and treating them with 
suspicion, may secure an occasional 
victory but such a victory is too 
dearly bought.*5 


He cultivated and repeatedly won 
their friendship. One such official whose 
confidence he enjoyed was the district 
attorney, Guy B. Moore. 


When he went to see public officials, 
Smith dealt in no generalities. He had 
in hand specific instances backed by 
chapter and verse indicating where at- 
tention was necessary and administra- 
tion needed tightening. He built his 
own sources of information, and guarded 
them. 


In regard to gambling he won the 
friendship of one man who repeatedly 
tipped him off to situations that were 
amiss and this “without any favor of 
any sort being given.” Though it was 
not common practice, Smith on occasion 
was not adverse to paying for detective 
service.'° He would preach two and 
three times on Sunday and then go down- 
town to walk the streets to observe what 
was going on.’ A police inspector was 
later to tell him: “you seem somehow to 
know what is going on in the city as 
much as the police; and even more than 
the police because they only know their 
precincts.”’!8 


14, January 20, 1918, p. 133; May 28, 1918, p. 
194; May 20, 1918, p. 19. 


15. January 29, 1918, p. 139. 
16. May 27, 1919, p. 150. 


With Mayor Fuhrman he became 
quickly disillusioned. He described him 
once as governing the city with such 
looseness “that it could not be otherwise 
than that gamblers would find congenial 
surroundings.”?9 


When the Mayor did not answer let- 
ters written by clergymen in their official 
capacity as chairmen of Federation Gom- 
mittees he ceased trying to work with 
him. Whereupon Smith took a character- 
istic action. He helped in the forming 
of a citizen’s committee that would go to 
work to elect a new mayor. He began by 
a conference with a leading citizen; the 
citizen in turn interviewed and _ secured 
cooperation from a leading newspaper 
editor. 


Next Smith discussed the situation 
thoroughly with his committee and the 
city’s ministers. The latter set aside a 
Sunday for simultaneous preaching on 
“What Buffalo Will Demand of Our 
Next Mayor.” In November George S. 
Buck was elected, Smith said, “by a large 
majority, over the most popular mayor 
Buffalo ever had.’’*° 


The new Mayor named Henry J. 
Girvin as Chief of Police, and promised, 
“I am going to try and do what is best 
for the city.” The police chief told 
Smith “My door will always be open to 
you.” And open it was. Beginning in 
April 1918 the Police Chief began giving 
Smith month by month a report regard- 
ing arrests relating to infractions of the 
law by saloons, gamblers, and disorderly 
houses. These reports Smith in turn 
made a part of his monthly reports to 
his board. On his part, Smith trans- 
ferred to the police a series of specific 
complaints, and the numbers of them 
are recorded in his board reports, for 
example, 26 in April of 1918, 48 in No- 
vember of that year. 


17. May 28, 1918, p. 196. 

18. September 8, 1920, p. 16. 
19. January 29, 1918, p. 139. 
20. Ibid. 
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Conditions began to improve suffi- 
ciently so that Ralph Diffendorfer of the 
national office of the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement proposed a book to be 
called the Challenge of Buffalo for tell- 
ing the story of the clean-up in the city.?! 
Smith had already begun a collection of 
lantern slides accompanied by a lecture 
showing areas of the city once vice in- 
fested that were now free. The book was 
kept on the Federation docket for two 
years but never did materialize.** 


Then in the late fall of 1918 Federa- 
tion officers and Smith began to receive 
disturbing reports. Gambling places, and 
some disorderly houses, were beginning 
to open. Smith quickly checked, satis- 
fied himself the reports were true and 
sought the advice of the district attorney. 
Mr. Moore secured outside undercover 
service. With these reports in hand he 
and Smith determined to visit the Mayor 
in whom both had confidence. The 
Mayor called in Chief Girvin. The Buf- 
falo Express quotes Smith as saying that 
the mayor criticized Girvin so severely 
that he resigned.** Such happenings 
quickly spilled into the press amid much 
speculation. There was a raid which 
brought in several men, impounded an 
approximate eight hundred dollars in 
cash and produced a quotation from one 
inmate which implied paid protection. 
Girvin, however, told his men that they 
did not have the evidence to make such 
a charge stand up in court. 


The Mayor sought and gained funds 
for a special investigation of the Police 
Department, appointed Lt. James Hig- 
gins first as Acting Chief and later as 
Chief. He also picked attorney Ralph S. 
Kent as special investigator. The district 
attorney already had a grand jury in ac- 
tion. Editorials in the press with such 
titles as “Let it all come out” and “Tell 
us the worst” began to blossom forth.** 


21. November 7, 1917, p. 105. 

22. July 3, 1918; November 3, 1918; December 
LO; 1919: ip. 72. 

23. Buffalo Express, February 27, 1919. Here- 
after cited as “EXP.” 
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The Buffalo Evening News surmised 
that the Mayor knew nothing about it 
and that Girvin trusted subordinates 
who proved unworthy of trust. The 
paper suggested also that Girvin had 
been too popular, too much sought as a 
speaker and consequently too busy, so 
that the situation crept up on him.*° 


In late January the News stated: 


The investigation that resulted in 
restoring order in the city last year 
was largely conducted by agents of 
the ministerial association and due 
credit should be given them for 
their work, 

and went on to say that the Grand Jury 

should give them a chance to testify.** 


When the Mayor’s investigation got 
under way on February 28 the black 
headlines across the whole front page of 
the same paper read “SMITH TELLS 
OF VICE DEVELOPMENTS”, Smith 
was soon subpoenaed by the grand jury, 
readily waived immunity, and testified 
at length. Later he asked to appear 
again, this time to set some of the record 
straight in regard to himself. For some 
of the lightning flashed about him. 


For example, a column-long report in 
the Buffalo Express said it had been 
given too many inconsistencies by C. 
McLeod Smith. In November he had 
indicated Buffalo was one of the cleanest 
cities in America and as late as January 
7th had read a letter from an out-of-town 
authority in substantiation. Yet on No- 
vember 22nd he had begun his visits 
with complaints to the District Attor- 
ney." 

Any man who conducts as vigorous 
and persistent a crusade as did Smith 
pays a price. How great this was can 
best be given in his own words from 
his report on April 9, 1919. 


24. Ibid.; Buffalo Evening News, February 27, 
1919. Latter cited as “BEN.” 

25. BEN February 18, 1919. 

26. BEN January 29, 1919. 

27. EXP February 27, 1919. 
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[he police investigation that be- 
gan Thursday, February 27th, is 
just coming to a close. A great deal 
of the Secretary’s time has been 
spent in looking up records and 
memoranda; reviewing these with 
Attorney Ralph S. Kent, the Mayor’s 
Investigator; and giving sworn tes- 
timony on Thursday, April 3rd and 
again on Monday, April 7th making 
two times he has been before the 
Grand Jury and three times before 
the Investigating Committee. These 
have been trying times, almost be- 
yond description, because for weeks 
all the criminal element has known 
that the Federation has been the 
initiating cause and active agent in 
their undoing and exposure. The 
Secretary has been harassed by re- 
porters by day and, many a time, 
up to midnight; he has been mis- 
quoted and maligned over and over 
again; has had to deny on the stand 
baseless rumors; has been sworn at 
over the phone; has a standing 
threat that he will be sued for giving 
information about a notorious pro- 
moter; has been conscious of being 
trailed by detectives; has been told 
by his friends never to be alone, 
especially after dark; was warned 
by a detective friend of the great 
danger of some frame-up that might 
quickly end his usefulness, and has 
had the consciousness that the 
lonely way must be traversed with- 
out his dearest friends being able 
to give him much help. And yet, 
in all this, the goodness of God has 
been manifest that there is constant 
reason for thanksgiving and praise. 
It looks now as if the Federation 
would come out of this investiga- 
tion much stronger that we entered 
it. Our reports for the last two 
years have constantly figured in the 
testimony; indeed, there would be 
little to the investigation if our 
contribution were eliminated. 


28. May 14, 1919, p. 136. 


Mr. Kent has privately told you 
Secretary that the city has been 
cleaner since 1917 because of the 
Federation activities; also, that had 
it not been for the course of the 
Federation in going to the District 
Attorney in the fall, the Mayor 
would have been hopelessly en- 
meshed, because he had placed un- 
due confidence in the Chief of 
Police.” 


In early May (1919) Attorney Ralph 
S. Kent returned his formal report. He 
lifted the veil on the identity of one of 
Smith’s information sources, a man 
“who admitted being proprietor of a 
gambling house — although he did not 
reveal his identity at the time. What- 
ever therefore may be said of the method 
by which the Rev. Mr. Smith obtained 
his information he must be commended 
for getting accurate information and 
transmitting it to the police.” The in- 
vestigator commended Smith and the 
Federation for data that “were not based 
on gossip; nor were they general or in- 
flammatory.’’?S 


At the Annual Meeting of the Church 
Federation, Smith as usual gave a full 
report (including the uncomplimentary 
reference about his source) of all that 
had happened and his part in it. He 
quoted several commendations that had 
come to him. One from the Chief Pro- 
bation Office Joseph P. Murphy “you 
have made it (Buffalo) a better city.” 
Another was from Captain Paul Pope- 
noe, formerly director of the Law En- 
forcement Division of Training Camp 
Activities of the Government and later 
associated with the American Social 
Hygiene Association. Captain Popenoe 
said, “the investigator who went up from 
here to Buffalo made a very favorable 
report on conditions there.”*® 


The Church Federation ordered that 
parts of the Annual Report be printed. 


29. May 29, 1919. 
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Smith sent a copy to his colleague and 
friend, C. R. Zahaizer, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Federation of Churches in 
Pittsburgh. There came a reply of high 
praise. “Your work shows two surpass- 
ing virtues — first it is well balanced — 
second it is resultful.’’*° 


That word about “balance” startled 
this writer. One who reads the record 
finds that the campaign for a clean city 
with all its drama rises Gibraltar-like to 
divert attention from other activities and 
overshadow them. And the end was not 
yet. It is now in order, however, to give 
a resumé of the varied activities that 
called from Smith’s colleague the word 
about “balance.” 


From the start Smith kept in close 
touch with the leaders of the field De- 
partment of the Federal Council of 
Churches, men like Dr. Roy B. Guild, 
Fred B. Smith, and others. Also, he was 
eager to know what was going on in 
other Federation cities. He sent dele- 
gations to discover how they handled 
affairs of common concern. He faith- 
fully attended meetings of the Associa- 
tion of Executive Secretaries of Church 
Federations.** 


He also knew the value of publicity. 
Accounts of the work of the Federation 
were given with regularity to the press. 
An officer of the Inter-Church World 
Movement on the occasion of his first 
visit to Buffalo highly commended 
Smith for his cordial relationship with 
the various papers. Early in 1919 the 
Buffalo Commercial gave weekly space 
for editorials by Smith and Federation 
officers. Later this same sort of oppor- 
tunity was won in the church page of 
the Buffalo Evening News.*? 


Shortly after arrival in Buffalo, Smith 
put his finger on weaknesses in the 


30. July 9, 1919. 
31. June 15, 1921. 
32. January 8, 1919; January 14, 1920, p. 91; 
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Church Federation structure. The first 
was the provision for the minister and 
a male representative only, from the 
churches. He well understood that one 
cannot discount church women. He 
gained consent for a constitutional study, 
pushed it to a series of changes which 
gave women a place, tightened arrange- 
ments for fiscal management, created a 
strong Board in place of an Executive 
Committee, and made provision for ap- 
pointments of community organizations 
upon it so that greater coordination of 
efforts would result.** 


He knew coordination was important. 
This was particularly so in relation to 
the Erie County Sunday School Associa- 
tion. It was an organization with a long 
history (dating back to 1857) with a 
sizeable budget and extensive work with 
Sunday Schools throughout Erie County. 
Many church leaders worked both with 
it and the Church Federation. 


One of these was Harry Hopkins Hub- 
bell, religious education director of La- 
fayette Presbyterian Church. He had 
been elected president of the Sunday 
School Association shortly before Smith 
came. Smith and the Federation con- 
tinued him as chairman of the Federa- 
tion’s committee on religious education. 
Pains were taken by Smith, Hubbell, and 
others active in both groups to develop 
cooperation between the two organiza- 
tions. 


In due course R. George Lord, the lay 
staff executive of the Sunday School 
Association, was named to the Church 
Federation Board and Smith to the Sun- 
day School Association Advisory Board. 
Later the Church Federation formally 
named the Sunday School Association as 
its committee on Religious Education. 
Merger of these two organizations was 
a decade off but these and other steps 


April 10, 1920. 
33. May 28, 1918, p. 198 ff. 


taken with C. McLeod Smith’s recom- 
mendation laid the groundwork.** 


In promoting Father and Son _ban- 
quets, Smith joined the YMCA, the Sun- 
day School Association, and the Boy 
Scouts, the lead being taken by the 
YMCA. ‘The numbers of these banquets 
and their attendance was substantial. 
In 1920, for example, seven thousand 
sat down at the tables in ninety-seven 
churches and three YMCA’s,*5 


Likewise, he brought about a house- 
to-house visitation by one hundred fifty 
women of the Inter-Church Missionary 
Union working with the Erie County 
Bible Society in a fifty-five block area on 
the East Side. ‘he women used a Fed- 
eration survey card for gathering in- 
formation about one of the city’s con- 
gested areas and distributed an approxi- 
mate 2400 copies of scripture portions.** 


Smith also actively encouraged the 
simultaneous church campaigns _previ- 
ously noted, and the organizing of 
many summer outdoor services, some of 
them as far afield as Olcott Beach. He 
encouraged and gave repeated guidance 
to the various clubs left in the wake of 
the “Sunday” campaign, such as the 
Pocket ‘Testament and Great Questions 
Leagues. 


He helped the religious work commit- 
tee launch the first noonday services 
during Lent in the Star Theater and 
later cooperated with the Episcopalians 
in beginning such services in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. He also saw that services 
were provided at the County Jail.%7 


Former President Theodore Roose- 
velt died in early 1919. That fall, at the 
October 8, 1919, meeting of the Church 
Federation Board, Ansley Wilcox, owner 
of the house in which Theodore Roose- 


34. February 11, 1918; November 8, 1919; July 
S921. 


35. February 19, 1920. 
36. April 9, 1919, 


velt had taken his oath of office, asked 
that a Roosevelt Memorial Day be ob- 
served. With creative imagination this 
request was combined with the simultan- 
eous church campaign and its closing 
Sunday — “Everyone at Church Day”. 
Six thousand cards containing “Teddy” 
Roosevelt’s nine reasons for going to 
church were featured on that “Memorial 
Sunday.” 


There was a desire among ministers 
to discourage the holding of funeral 
services on Sunday. He gave careful 
counsel to a committee which _ inter- 
viewed undertakers and finally won in- 
creasing consent for scheduling funerals 
during the week. He developed with the 
Ministers Association a statement of re- 
lationship between it and the Church 
Federation.*® 


Within four months of Smith’s arrival 
in Buffalo the United States entered 
World War I, and all his skills were im- 
mediately placed in service of the war 
efforts. He saw that religious observ- 
ances and social opportunities were made 
available to soldiers resident at Fort 
Porter, organized patriotic rallies, as- 
sisted in organizing bond-selling parades, 
arranged speaking opportunities for 
foreign visitors, gathered data for rec- 
ords of Buffalo’s service, helped meet 
European appeals for civilian relief, and, 
of course, eagerly joined efforts to con- 
trol the drink problem. All of this must 
be credited to a broad purpose to act the 
part of a good citizen. 


From his first arrival he pushed the 
work for church comity, the practice 
of asking denominational leaders to con- 
fer with one another before beginning 
new church enterprises or shifting lo- 
cations of existing churches, with the 
object of greater efficiency. Beginning in 


37. December 11, 1918; September 8, 1920; 
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1919 he drafted a general pledge for 
church extension officials to consult and 
secured signatures to it from many. The 
savings of energy were diverted to mis- 
sionary efforts among recent immigrants, 
in which he followed the lead of the Fed- 
eration’s hospital chaplain, Rev. J. Albert 
Smith, who was not a relative. 


Following the war the Federation 
found itself in better financial position, 
expanding its staff by the addition of 
Rev. Lewis G. Roger, Minister of the 
Plymouth Congregational Church, as 
Associate Secretary. One of the major 
tasks that immediately fell to it was com- 
pletion of a thorough survey of the situ- 
ation of the churches throughout Erie 
County. This was part of a national 
movement set up by the Inter-Church 
World Movement, an ambitious organ- 
ization whose objective was a large ex- 
tension of cooperative church endeavor. 
One of the important efforts in Erie 
County was the Federation’s survey of 
the problems of the immigrant and 
Negro communities, conducted by the 
Rev. Harold Husted. 


Negro unemployment, indeed, directly 
occupied Smith in postwar days, along 
with political concerns such as support 
of the movement to ratify the League 
of Nations covenant and of that to call 
a disarmament conference. 


The campaign for enforcement of laws 
against vice continued, but not without 
disturbances. The most serious difficulty 
arose during Mayor Buck’s absence be- 
cause of illness. The Acting Mayor, Ar- 
thur N. Kreinheder, opposed the policy 
of suppression on the grounds that it 
simply spread vice throughout the city. 
He had no serious support and was forced 
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to content himself with an attack on 
Police Captain Winspear of the Vice 
Squad which failed in the courts. 


In June of 1921, C. McLeod Smith re- 
ported to his Board that he had received 
approaches from the Federation of 
Churches in Toledo, Ohio. At first he 
declined. But in mid-July he said these 
were repeated and insistent, that they 
coincided with some imminent family 
situations and also with the fact that 
Buffalo now had an associate secretary 
who could take over during any interim 
while new executive leadership was be- 
ing found. Accordingly, he had accepted 
the Toledo invitation and expected to 
begin work there September 1. 


In accepting Smith’s decision the 
Board set mid-July for Smith’s termina- 
tion of responsibility but continued his 
salary through August 15th. Numerous 
expressions of appreciation for Smith’s 
four years and seven months of service 
were voiced — these also included Mrs. 
Smith as office manager. ‘Two were 
named to draft a resolution commending 
him to Toledo. It was now midsummer 
— no time for a successful farewell re- 
ception. Some time should be set in the 
fall when the Smiths could return.*® 


It is of interest to note that in ‘Toledo 
Smith repeated his drive against vice 
and gambling while at the same time he 
reorganized and strengthened that city’s 
Federation of Churches. After leaving 
Toledo he served one year as the Execu- 
tive of the National Reform Association 
with headquarters in Pittsburgh. There- 
after his service was in Oklahoma City 
where he organized the State Council of 
Churches and became its executive until 
his retirement in 1936. He died at the 
age of 74 in Chula Vista, California. 
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Evaluating the whole service of such 
a man presents serious difficulties. The 
testimony of colleagues makes it plain, 
and perhaps it is not needed, that he 
was dogged and even severe. Personally 
kind to associates, he could carry stub- 
born conviction to the point of embar- 
rassment and humiliation. When a pseudo 
questionnaire of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety on illegitimacy occasioned an awk- 
wardness to a number of clergymen he 
persisted in a demand for apologies 
which could only compound the diffi- 
culty until his Board was forced by vote 
to remove his proposal from the agenda. 
But when the Sunday School Association 
brashly announced a campaign for funds 
at a time already published for a Federa- 
tion Campaign he avoided any recrimi- 
nation by postponing his own interests 
and helping the inconsiderate Associa- 
tion. 


His personal modesty left the Federa- 
tion in a strong position. He gave gen- 
erous recognition to colleagues and 
claimed none for himself, which did not 
prevent useful publicity accruing tg the 
Federation through his vigorous action 
in the vivid field of public morality. 
The intense interest in morality did, 
however, produce some distortions even 
in his supporters’ attitude towards him. 
He won the regard of many capable 
and active people and commanded their 
efforts, as is plain in the record. He was 
also much interested in the customary 
concerns of religion: personal conver- 
sion and inner discipline, and he fol- 
lowed, although hesitantly, on labor 
and peace affairs, the advances of the 
time toward social action under the 
leadership of such church leaders as 
Walter Rauschenbusch of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary. But the violence 


40. S. January 22, 1923. 


of feeling aroused by his popular anti- 
vice campaigns worried many. 


There are in the record a number of 
indicators that there was a sense of un- 
ease present, none too important in 
themselves but accumulatively  signifi- 
cant: the proposed fall reception for the 
Smiths never came off; the decision as 
the Smiths left Buffalo to defer appoint- 
ing a successor for a time; requests per- 
sistently appearing throughout Smith's 
term of service for re-study of program. 
And when in 1923, the National Reform 
Association wished to campaign in Buf- 
falo, the Federation’s president strongly 
declared for ‘‘a more constructive pro- 
gram for the Federation, leaving the 
law enforcement and reform activities 
to other organizations. . . .’’*° 


He will be remembered chiefly for his 
civic crusading, despite the inability of 
his colleagues to sustain its moral pres- 
sures. In this he represented a national 
movement in Opposition to prostitution 
beginning with the Federal Mann Act 
of 1910 and continuing in state laws 
penalizing the owners of property used 
for commercialized vice. War and gov- 
ernmental action to reduce the loss of 
man-hours to venereal diseases strength- 
ened the movement, and, under local 
leadership such as Smith’s, considerable 
changes have been made, prominently 
in the elimination of aggressively con- 
ducted prostitution. If the men who 
faced bitter enemies for the sake of the 
movement realized the risk they ran in 
loss of esteem among their colleagues 
they seem never to have acknowledged 
it. Calvin McLeod Smith, on his Buffalo 
record, was a soldier of the Cross, un- 
flinching in courage and discipline. 
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Preliminary Inventory 
of the Wilkeson Papers 


Comp. by Richard J. Perry 


Editor’s Note: 


The mobility of the American popula- 
tion is a subject of persistent interest to 
historians and sociologists. The mobility 
of this population might well be the sub- 
ject of an essay sometime by an archivist, 
for in his collecting program he has fre- 
quently to forage in distant fields. Many 
of the documents in the valuable family 
archive described in this preliminary in- 
ventory reposed at one time in the Wilke- 
son homestead on Niagara Square, the 
site of the present City Hall. As later gen- 
erations moved away, they took with them 
the family muniments, which they care- 
fully preserved, and the Historical Society 
has reassembled the collection from such 
diverse places as Carmel and Asbury Park. 
Another part of the collection, nearly as 
large, has been obtained on loan from its 
owners in Baltimore. 


Irom Mrs. Margaret Louise Wilkeson 
Burnett, now residing in Carmel, Cali- 
fornia, came the first group of family 
papers, the family Bible, and _ various 
genealogical records. She was_ instru- 
mental in influencing other members of 
the family to gather the family papers 
under the Historical Society’s care. With 
Owen B. Augspurger acting as advocate, 
Mrs. Harriet Wilkeson, of Asbury Park, 
New Jersey, responded with a donation 
of several cartons of letters, papers, diaries, 
pamphlets, and books. Much of this 
material had previously been in posses- 
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sion of her sister-in-law, Mrs. Chauncey 
J. Hamlin of Buffalo, who had also been 
deeply interested in organizing the family 
archives. 


Mrs. Burnett is the daughter of Col. 
Samuel H. Wilkeson, Mrs. Hamlin was 
another daughter, and Mrs. Harriet Wilk- 
eson a daughter-in-law. The rich collec- 
tion they have presented, amounting to 
six linear feet of archival materials, is des- 
cribed in this inventory. Another import- 
ant segment of the family records, nearly 
as large, is on loan to the Historical So- 
ciety during the minority of the late Mar- 
got Burnett Barringer’s childhen. Mrs. 
Barringer, the daughter of Mrs. Burnett, 
died in Baltimore in 1956. This collection 
will be described in a subsequent inven- 
tory. 


The items inventoried below, even as 
supp!emented by the Barringer addenda, 
by no means exhaust the catalog of mater- 
ials the Society holds. A considerable 
space in the early volumes of the Society’s 
Publications was devoted to the Wilkesons 
and their contributions to the history of 
Buffalo. In volume V_ there was pub- 
lished a paper on Samuel Wilkeson by 
Samuel Bigelow, which was followed by 
Wilkeson’s own historical writings as in- 
troduced by his son’s biographical sketch. 
The preceding volume had already pre- 
sented the Rev. John C. Lord’s considered 
eulogy of the senior Wilkeson. 


Turnao 
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Introduction 


Other publications on or by members 
of the family in our library include Wil- 
liam Hodge’s reminisences on Captain 
David Wilkeson (1883), Frank Wilkeson’s 
Recollections of a Private Soldier in the 
Army of the Potomac (1887), and two 
lesser-known articles of Samuel Wilkeson’s, 
“Address at the Erie County Mechanic’s 
Association Annual Fair” (Western Liter- 
ary Messenger Vol. 3, p. 118), and Sub- 
ject of a Workhouse for the County of 
Erie Discussed and Considered (1843). 
Two recent articles have been printed in 
Niagara Frontier, Owen B. Augspurger’s 
“Buffalo’s Earlier Crossroads,” Vol. IV, 
p. 33-41, and “A Buffalo Lawyer Takes 
Greeley’s Advice,” Vol. VII, p. 33-43. 

Previous to the good fortune of acquir- 
ing the recent manuscript collections the 
Society had not been idle, finding Wilk- 
cson materia!s and adding them to our 
holdings whenever possible. These in- 
clude licenses for vessels, photostats of 
sich diverse matters as the certificates of 
appointment to the mayorship and docu- 
ments of the American Colonization So- 
ciety. The lease of a blacksmith shop, 
mortgages, Civil War safe conduct papers, 
and expense accounts, came from a va- 
riety of sources. Microfilm of several 
letters Samuel Wilkeson, Jr. to Horace 
Greeley was obtained from the New York 
Public Library. 

The Iconographic Division holds 30 
photographic portraits of the family and 
ten oil portraits, one of Samuel, eight of 
his children or their spouses, and one of 
a grandson, John Wilkes Wilkeson. 

The archives of an area, whether they 
be the private archives of an individual, 
family, church, business firm or institution, 
or the public archives of a unit of govern- 
ment are an important part of that area’s 
cultural resources. The Historical Society 
wishes to express its appreciation to the 
donors of these manuscripts, whose care 
has preserved them and whose gift has 
now made it possible for them to be made 
available to scholars. Publication funds 


have been supplied by a grant from the 
Buffalo Foundation, from Statler Founda- 
tion funds. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

of the principal persons 

represented in this collection 

by generation. 
JUDGE SAMUEL WILKESON 

The inscription on Judge Wilkeson’s 

grave marker in Forest Lawn Cemetery 
states that he built Buffalo by building 
its harbor. Probably as much as any one 
man, Judge Wilkeson was responsible for 
starting Buffalo on its way to maturity as 
a prosperous, Commercial city. To secure 
the funds necessary for constructing a 
lake harbor at Buffalo he mortgaged all 
of his own local real estate holdings. When 
he, Ebenezer Johnson, and Oliver For- 
ward, who had joined forces to see the 
harbor completed, decided that the con- 
tractor they had hired would not be able 
to finish the project with the funds al- 
lotted, they discharged him, and Judge 


The Hon. SAMUEL WILKESON 
This is a reproduction of the best existing 
likeness of Buffalo’s harbor builder — an 
unfinished oil painting in the possession 
of the Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society. 
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Wilkeson took personal charge of construc- 
tion. He supervised the labor, ordered 
supplies, and took charge of contracts 
and clerical work, and it was said that 
he personally measured every load of stone 
that arrived for the pier, since the men 
were always tempted to dump the stone 
into the harbor rather than deposit it at 
the construction site. At one crucial point 
in the pier’s development, when it was 
necessary for the structure to be reinforced 
to withstand the winter, the workers 
threatened to walk off their jobs, and 
Judge Wilkeson and Oliver Forward threw 
off their coats and waded into the water 
in a futile attempt to finish the work 
themselves. Seeing their hopeless effort, 
the men relented and returned to work. 


Judge Wilkeson was Buffalo’s chief 
spokesman in the controversy over the 
termination of the Erie Canal. He op- 
posed one of the most influential men of 
the period, Peter B. Porter, who advocated 
Black Rock as the canal’s terminus. Wilk- 
eson convinced Clinton that the Village 
of Buffalo would be the better site, and 
on the opening voyage down the canal 
on the Seneca Chief he accompanied the 
Governor and poured seawater from the 
Atlantic into Lake Erie. 


Samuel Wilkeson was born in Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, in 1781, a son of John 
Wilkeson, who emigrated from the North 
of Ireland in 1760, and who according to 
family tradition was awarded land for his 
service in the Revolution. Samuel left 
for Ohio as a young man and settled for 
a short time near Youngstown, where he 
built the first grist mill in the area. In 
1810 he was in Westfield, New York, in 
charge of shipping Onondaga salt over 
the portage from Lake Erie to Lake 
Chautauqua. In 1813, the salt venture 
having failed, he built a keelboat and set 
out for Detroit but was blown into the 
Grand River where he encountered Gen- 
eral Harrison’s forces. His boat was 
needed to transport troops into Canada, 
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and he stayed to build several more for 
the army. 

Wilkeson, after fighting in the Battle 
of Black Rock, moved, in 1814 from Port- 
land in Chautauqua County to set up his 
house in Buffalo at Main and Niagara 
Streets. He opened a store, became a 
shipper and vessel owner in partnership 
with Dr. Ebenezer Johnson, and built the 
first iron foundry in Buffalo. He began 
the manufacture of stoves, steam engines, 
and hollow ware. Samuel Wilkeson was 
the first Judge of Common Pleas in Erie 
County. He became one of Buffalo’s early 
Mayors in 1836, and was elected to the 
State Assembly and Senate. 

His chief national interest was the ab- 
olition of slavery, which he hoped to 
achieve through compensation to slave 
holders. He became an active member 
of the American Colonization Society, 
which proposed to set up a settlement of 
freed slaves in Africa. He moved to Wash- 
ington for a time to serve as president of 
the society and made several trips to 
Liberia, and he edited the Society’s peri- 
odical, The African Repository. The So- 
ciety did succeed in establishing a settle- 
ment of freed slaves and assisted in 
manumitting slaves and in suppressing the 
slave trade. 

Samuel Wilkeson survived three wives 
and had four sons and three daughters, 
one of whom, Jane, died in infancy. A 
member of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Buffalo, Samuel Wilkeson died of a 
chronic illness on a trip through Tennes- 
see with his daughter in 1848. 


JOHN WILKESON 


John Wilkeson was the elder son of 
Judge Samuel Wilkeson. Born in Poland, 
Ohio, in 1806, he carried on a number of 
business enterprises throughout his life, 
foremost among these the Arcole and 
Mahoning Iron Companies in Ohio. John 
Wilkeson wrote a pamphlet entitled The 
Manufacture of Iron in Buffalo which 
was read by invitation before the Buffalo 
Historical Society on January 25, 1864. 
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(One copy is included in this collection. 
b, Pict. 
Society library). 


18; another is cataloged in the 
John Wilkeson built and 
operated the Wilkeson Elevator, one of 
the first grain elevators in Buffalo, a fore- 
runner in an industry that was to become 
Buffalo’s greatest. He married 
Maria Louisa Wilkes and had two daugh- 
ters and two sons, both of whom fought 
in the Civil War. The eldest, John Wilkes 
Wilkeson, was killed in the Battle of Seven 
Pines, Virginia, 1862. 


one of 


A close friend of DeWitt Clinton and 
Millard Fillmore, he was appointed con- 
sul to Turk’s Island, covering most of the 
West Indies, by President Tyler but was 
shipwrecked before he reached it. In 
later years John Wilkeson wore a long 
white beard, and is described inevitably 
wearing a black frock coat with his pet 
parrot on his shoulder. He was a member 
of the Erie County Grant Club and in 
1868 gave a speech in support of Grant’s 
candidacy. John Wilkeson died in Buf- 
falo in 1894. 


SAMUEL WILKESON, JR. 


Samuel Wilkeson, Jr. was born in 1817, 
the youngest of Judge Samuel Wilkeson’s 
seven children. He graduated from Union 
College in 1837 and was admitted to the 
bar in 1842. Probably the most outstand- 
ing aspect of his career was his stature as 
a journalist. During the Civil War years 
he won distinction as a war correspondent 
on Horace Greeley’s staff of the New York 
Tribune. With his brothers John, Wil- 
liam, and Eli he worked with Wilkeson 
and Company, managers of the Arcole 
Iron Works, and helped to establish the 
International and Great Northern Rail- 
road, which later became the Northern 
Pacific. He married Catherine Cady, 
daughter of abolitionist Judge Daniel 
Cady of. Albany and sister of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. He had a daughter and 
three sons, one of whom. Bayard, was 


Samuel Wilkeson, Jr. from a Mathew 
Brady negative. 


killed at the Battle of Gettysburg in 1863. 
Samuel Wilkeson, Jr. wrote a “Biograph- 
ical Sketch” of his father; Society Publica- 
tions vol. 5, p. 135. His Notes on Puget 
Sound, a pamphlet, is included in the 
collection (n. i.; b. 13 f. 7). He died in 
1889. 


WILLIAM AND ELI WILKESON 


William Wilkeson was born in 1811. 
He became an active businessman, jointly 
supervising Wilkeson and Company and 
the Arcole Iron Works with his brothers, 
and later President of the Erie County 
Savings Bank. He married Mary Swan, 
the daughter of Johathan Swan, in 1833, 
and had three children. He died in 1882. 


Eli R. Wilkeson was born in 1809 and 
married Julia Allen, a descendant of 
Ethan Allen of Vermont, and had three 
children. He engaged in land enterprises 
in Ohio and died in 1849 at the age of 
forty. 
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WILKESON GENEALOGY 


—Jane 
(1803 - died 
in infancy) 


Henry Rutgers Stagg 


(1807- ) —Henry Rutgers 
me — Cornelia 
aa M. —Eliza 
Judge Samuel ( ' —John Wilkes 
(1781-1848) —John (1834-1862) 


Jane Oram (1806-1894) 


| (1784-1819) 
Sarah St. John 
| (1797-1836) 

Mary Peters 


(1813-1843) 
Fred Wilkes 


(d. 1847) 
—Eli 
(1809-1849) 
| 
Ethan Allen —| Julia Allen 
(d. 1853) 
—William 


(1811-1882) 


| 
Jonathan Swan -—>|—Mary Swan 
(1815-1882) 


Elisha Johnson ->|—Mortimer F. Johnson 


—Louisa 


(1814-1860) 


—Samuel 
(1817-1889) 


Daniel Cady | 
Catherine Cady 


General | 
Livingston-Livingston 


JOHN WILKES WILKESON 

John Wilkes Wilkeson, born in 1834, 
was the elder son of John Wilkeson and a 
grandson of Judge Samuel. He served as 
a lieutenant with “Scott’s 900,” the 11th 
New York Volunteer Cavalry, until his 
death at the Battle of Seven Pines, Vir- 
ginia, in 1862. (Printed copy of his last 
letters in mss.; A64-69 Box 13). He was 


posthumously awarded a certificate of » 


merit for courage by the New York State 
Legislature (mss.; A64-222 Box 42). 
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pes. 
Maria Louisa Wilkes 


—Samuel Henry 
(1836-1915) 


Matilda Franks gh oe 
(d. 1903) William 
—Maria Louisa Gertoudé 
(1838-1903) Kata 
—Allen John 
—William Mary Juana 
Ella Osborn Edward—Harriet 
Elizabeth F. 
—Samuel S| Sa 
(1834-1847) Chauncey J. 
—2 girls Hamlin 


—Margaret Livingston 
—Bayard 
(d. 1863) 
—Samuel 
—Frank 


SAMUEL HENRY WILKESON 
Samuel Henry Wilkeson, the younger 
son of John Wilkeson, served throughout 
the Civil War with “Scott’s 900” and 
earned the rank of Colonel in command 
of the unit by 1865. He was born in 1836. 
He married Matilda Franks of Mackinac 
Island, Michigan, and had eight children, 
one of whom, Elizabeth Frye Wilkeson, 
married Chauncey J. Hamlin. He farmed 
in Cheektowaga for fourteen years after 
the Civil War and later managed the 


Wilkeson Elevator until it was sold in 
1908. He died in 1915. 


MR. AND MRS. CHAUNCEY J. 
HAMLIN: (See also the Hamlin Col- 
lection, C64-3) 

Elizabeth Frye Wilkeson was a daugh- 
ter of Samuel Henry Wilkeson. Born on 
November 10, 1875, she married John 
Knox Freeman around 1900. When he 
died in 1915 she traveled to Europe and 
worked with the Red Cross Canteen in 
Paris during World War I. She worked 
with tubercular patients in France and 
assisted Belgian refugees. She was in 
charge of Serbian Relief in Paris after the 
war and continued her work on a five- 
month tour in Serbia, for which she was 
awarded the Order of St. Sava medal. 
She traveled widely, big-game hunting in 
Africa and India, and was a member of 
the Society of Women Geographers and 
the Union of Inter-Allies in Paris. She 
married Chauncey J. Hamlin in New York 
in 1934 and moved to Buffalo. 


GENERAL 


The Wilkeson collection falls into four 
major chronological sections: Pre-Civil 
War, Civil War, Post-Civil War, and 
Wilkeson-Hamlin. The Civil War had 
a profound influence on the Wilkeson 
family’s activities. Eight of Judge Wilk- 
eson’s grandsons fought for the North, 
two of them losing their lives, and 
Samuel Wilkeson, Jr., earned distinc- 
tion as a war correspondent for the New 
York Tribune. The post-war period from 
1865 to the early 1900’s is also important 
in the Wilkeson family history, as is the 
pre-war period when Judge Wilkeson was 
in the last years of his life while his sons 
engaged in a flurry of business enterprises, 
and his grandsons, destined to distinguish 
themselves later in the Civil War, were 
writing home from college. The bulk of 
material in the Wilkeson-Hamlin section 


When King Peter fled Serbia after the 
German invasion in World War II she 
entertained him in this country. In 1940 
and 1941 Mr. and Mrs. Hamlin were ac- 
tive in the Niagara Frontier Defense Com- 
mittee, which Mr. Hamlin had helped to 
organize. She worked in World War II 
home relief services, was Chairman of the 
local committee for British War Relief and 
Chairman of the Buffalo Area National 
Civilian Advisory Committee, which op- 
erated the WAC Information Center in 
Buffalo. In 1946 Mrs. Hamlin was one 
of 1277 Americans decorated by King 
George VI of England for war service 
to Great Britain. Chauncey J. Hamlin 
was Chairman of the Justice for Greece 
Committee, President of the Buffalo So- 
ciety of Natural Sciences, President of the 
American Association of Museums, and 
a founder and first Vice President of the 
International Council of Museums. Eli- 
zabeth Wilkeson Hamlin died in Florida 
in March 1951, and Chauncey J. Hamlin 
died in California in September 1963. 


INVENTORY 


from 1925 to 1954 is the World War II 
papers of Chauncey J. Hamlin and his 
wife Elizabeth, a daughter of Samuel H. 
Wilkeson. The material is chronologically 
arranged within each folder. 


Inventory: 

Pre-Civil War Period—1828-60. Boxes 1-9. 
Boxes 1-4 contain personal letters writ- 
ten and received from 1840 to 1860 
and personal items such as_ printed 
books, diaries, notebooks, letterbooks, 
and a family Bible with genalogical 
records from 1802-1956. 

Boxes 5 and 6 contain legal and fi- 
nancial papers from 1825 to 1860, many 
of them from John and William Wilk- 
eson. Also in box 5 is an autograph 
letter by Millard Fillmore. 

Box 7 contains records of the Arcole 
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Iron Co. and Wilkeson & Co. from 
1830-59. 

Boxes 8 and 9 contain land documents 
and papers from 1825 to 60, Box 8 
dealing solely with Western New York. 


Civil War Period—1861-64. Boxes 10 and 


11. 
Box 10 contains family papers, mainly 
personal correspondence from 1861 to 
1864. 
Box 11 is concerned with military and 
financial matters during the Civil War 
and includes one folder of military 
correspondence relating to Samuel H. 
Wilkeson. 


Post-Civil War Period—1865-1911. Boxes 


12 and 13. 
Box 12 contains family correspondence, 
papers, printed books, and diaries 1865- 
1911. 
Box 13 contains business and _ political 
materials from 1865 to 1907. 


Wilkeson-Hamlin—1925-54. Boxes 14 and 


15. 
Box 14 contains research notes on the 
Oram, McCarthy, and Wilkeson fami- 
lies, lists for Christmas cards and social 
events and a record book of travel in 
South America. 
Box 15 contains papers concerning 
World War II public opinion and de- 
fense, and Mrs. Hamlin’s work over- 
seas, 


SHELF LIST 


(Papers within each folder are chrono- 
logically arranged. ) 
Pre-Civil War 


Family Correspondence. 


Box 1. 

1. Letters by Samuel Wilk- 
eson, Jr., to family (b. 
1817, son of Judge Sam- 
uel Wilkeson) 1851-59. 

2. Letters to Samuel Wilke- 
son, Jr. Oct. 3- Nov. 12. 
1855. 

3. Letters by William Wilke- 
son (son of Judge Sam- 
uel Wilkeson) to family 
1850-59. 

4+. Letter by John Wilkeson 


Folder 
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. Letters 


. Letters 


. Letters 


Wilkeson 
(brothers) n. d. 


to Samuel 


. Letters by John Wilkeson, 


Sr., to William Wilkeson 
(brothers) 1845-46. 


. Letters by John Wilkeson 


to his sons 1845-59. 


. Letter by John Wilkeson. 


Sr. to Dr. L. Stevens, Apr. 
21, 1860. 


. Letters to John Wilkeson, 


Sr., 1845-55. 


. Letters by Samuel Wilke- 


son to John Wilkeson, Sr.. 
(father) 1848-60. 

by Samuel H. 
Wilkeson to John W. 
Wilkeson (brothers ) 
1850-56. 

by Samuel H. 
Wilkeson to John W. 
Wilkeson 1857-60. 

by Samuel H. 
Wilkeson to Louise Wilke- 
son 1857-60. 


. Letters by Samuel H. 
Wilkeson (misc.) 1853- 
60. 


Family Correspondence Cont'd. Box 2. 


Folder 


i 


hm 
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. Letters to 


Letters by Russell Lord, 
Jr., to Samuel H. Wilke- 
son 1856-57. 


. Letters by Henry Rutgers 


Stage to Samuel _ H. 
Wilkeson 1850-52. 


. Letters by Steven Trow- 


bridge to Samuel H. 
Wilkeson 1855. 


. Letters by Fred Wilkes 


family 1851-60. 
Samuel H. 
Wilkeson (misc.) 1848- 


60 


. Letters by John W. Wilke- 


son to Samuel H. Wilke- 
son 1853-60. 


. Letters by John W. Wilke- 


son (misc.) 1854-57. 


. Letters to John W. Wilke- 


son 1848-59. 


g 


Miscellaneous Personal Materials. 
Folder 1. 
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Box 4. 


. Letter by Mary 


. Family 


. American 


. Novel: 


Letters by Louise Wilke- 
son to Samuel H. Wilke- 
son 1848-60. 


. Letters by Louise Wilke- 


son to John W. Wilke- 
son 1859. 


. Letters by Louise Wilke- 


son (miscellaneous) 1856. 


. Letters by Mary Swan 


Wilkeson 1848-54. 

Peters 
Wilkeson to Samuel H. 
Wilkeson Apr. 20, 1840. 


. Letters by Allen Wilkeson 


1851-56. 


. Letter to Allen Wilkeson 


by Johnson Oct. 15, 1855. 
letters (miscel- 
laneous) undated. 


Box 3. 
Letterbook of Judge Sam- 
uel Wilkeson; copies of 
letters sent Jan. 7-June 26, 
1841. 

Colonization 
Society materials owned 
by Judge Wilkeson. 


. Notebook owned by Mary 


Peters Wilkeson 1847. 


. French textbook: Lecons 


Pour des Enfans depuis 
VAge de deux Ans jusqu’ 
ad cing par M. Pasquier, 
London, Darton & Har- 
vey 1821 owned by Maria 
Louisa Wilkes Willkeson. 
Joseph Andrews 
by Henry Fielding; J. J. 
Woodward, Philadelphia 
1828; owned by John 
W. Wilkeson. 


>. Lists of letters in the col- 


lection (one list by John 
W. Wilkeson) . 


. Diary of John W. Wilke- 


son 1853-58. 
Miscellaneous personal 
material. 


Family Bible, with genealogical 


information from 1802-1956. 


Financial and Legal Papers. 
Folder 1. 


Box 5. 
Swan Papers 1846-54. 


nN 


— 


12. 


LS: 


l4. 


. Management 


. Legal 


. Swan Estate 1844 
. Judge Samuel Wilkeson, 


financial records 1825-45. 
of Judge 
Wilkeson’s estate 1848-58. 


. Contest of Judge Wilke- 


son’s will 1849-55. 


. Declarations of suits 1834- 


39; 
1837- 


documents 


Din 


. Bonds 1833-55. 
. Record of 


Rents Re- 
ceived: 1 vol. with related 
papers 1834-59. 


. ALS. by Millard Fill- 


more to J. W. Stow, 


June 11, 1838. 


. Business papers on steam 


engines: drawings, des- 
criptions, agreements 
1834-37. 

Papers on Park Presby- 
terian Church, 1839-52. 
Coal, limestone, ore in- 
terests, Ohio 1852-57. 
Shipping lines 1836-40. 


Financial and Legal Papers. Box 6. 


Folder 
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Private memorandum 
book of John Wilkeson 
1844. 


. John Wilkeson: financial 


papers 1836-56. 


. John Wilkeson: business 


correspondence 1848-58. 


. Business letters by Wil- 


liam Wilkeson to John 
Wilkeson 1855. 


. Business papers and letters 


to William Wilkeson 
1832-55. 


5. Wiliam Wilkeson & 


Charles Leland: papers 
on planing mill 1859-60. 


. Business letters by Fred 


Wilkes 1853-59. 


. Stagg papers 1848-54. 
. Wilkeson family: miscel- 


laneous business papers 
and correspondence 1825- 


60. 
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Business Enterprises: Arcole Iron Works 


and Wilkeson & Co. 
Ne 
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Land Papers. 


Folder 
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Box 7. 

Arcole Iron Works: 
Charter, articles of agree- 
ment 1830-53. 


. Arcole Iron Works: land 


papers, Ohio 1831-46. 


. Arcole Iron Works: bus- 


iness papers 1835-51. 


. Arcole Iron Works: bus- 


iness correspondence 
1852. 


. Arcole Iron Works: bus- 


iness correspondence 
1853-55. 


. Wilkeson & Co.: business 


papers 1848-59. 


. Letters by John Wilkeson 


for Wilkeson & Co. 1850. 


. Letters by Samuel Wilke- 


son to Wilkeson & Co. 
1851-52. 

Box 8. 

Land documents: West- 
ern New York 1825-34. 
Land documents: West- 
ern New York 1835-40. 


. Land documents: West- 
ern New York 1841-50. 
. Land documents: West- 


ern New York 1851-60. 
Land papers: Park Pres- 
byterian Church 1838-46. 
Land papers: Western 
New York 1833-60. 


Land Papers Cont'd. Box 9. 


Folder 


ie 


6. 


$i 


Land papers: Point Abi- 
no, Bertie Twp. Canada 


1836. 


. Land papers: Illinois 


1835-39. 
. Land papers: Illinois 
1840-60. 
. Land papers: Michigan 
1837-49. 
. Land papers: Ohio 1830- 
38. 
Land papers: Pennsyl- 


vania 1827-57. 
Land papers: Wisconsin 
and Indiana 1838-51. 
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9: 


Land papers: miscellan- 
eous undated. 

Land maps drawn, un- 
dated. 


Cwil War Period 


Family Papers. 


Box 10. 


Folder 1. Letters by Samuel Wilke- 


we 


uo 
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. Letters by 


. Letters by 


. Letters by 


. Letters by 


. Letters 


. Letters by 


. Letters by 


. Letters 


. Letters by 


. Letters 


. Letters 


son to Samuel H. Wilke- 
son 1863. 


. Letters by Samuel Wilke- 


son to John Wilkeson 


1862-64. 


3. Letters by John Wilkeson 


to his sons John W. and 
Samuel H. Wilkeson 
1860-65. 


. Letters to John Wilkeson 


1864. 

Samuel H. 
Wilkeson to John Wilke- 
son (father) 1861. 
Samuel H. 
Wilkeson to John Wilke- 
son 1862. 

Samuel H. 
Wilkeson to John Wilke- 
son 1863. 

Samuel H. 
Wilkeson to John Wilke- 
son 1864-65. 

by Samuel H. 
Wilkeson to John W. 
Wilkeson 1861-62. 
Samuel H. 
Wilkeson to Louise Wilke- 
son 1861. 

Samuel H. 
Wilkeson to Louise Wilke- 
son 1862. 

by Samuel H. 
Wilkeson to Louise Wil- 
keson 1863. 

Samuel H. 
Wilkeson to Louise Wil- 
keson 1864. 

by Samuel H. 
Wilkeson to Mary Wilke- 
son 1863-64. 

by Samuel H. 
Wilkeson to William Wil- 
keson 1863. 


War and Business Materials. 
1 


Folder 


23 


24, 


2. 


ow 


. Letters 


. Military 


. Military 


by Samuel H. 
Wilkeson to Samuel Wil- 
keson 1861-64. 


. Letters by Samuel H. 
Wilkeson 1861. 

. Samuel H. Wilkeson: 
Diary 1862. 


. Letters by John W. Wil- 


keson to family 1861. 


. Last letter of John W. 


Wilkeson (copied by Lou- 
ise) 1862. 


. Letter by Louise Wilke- 


son on death of John W. 
Wilkeson 1862. 


. Letters by Louise Wilke- 


son to Samuel H. Wilke- 
son 1861-65. 

Letters to William Wilke- 
son 1861-64. 

Business letters by Fred 
Wilkes 1861-63. 

Box 11. 
Handwritten narrative on 
the Civil War, 2 pp. 
Evolutions of Field Artil- 
lery, translated from the 
French by Maj. Robert 
Anderson; published by 
order of the War Dept., 
Van Nostrand, New York 
1860. Given by Samuel 
H. Wilkeson to John W. 
Wilkeson; found on body 
of Bayard Wilkeson at 
Gettysburg. 


. Funeral discourse (print- 


ed) for John W. Wilke- 
son June 28, 1862. 
correspondence 
on Samuel H. Wilkeson, 
official and personal 
1862-65. 

discharge of 
Samuel H. Wilkeson 
March 27, 1865. 


. The Constitution of the 


United States of America, 
with alphabetical Analy- 
ses, the Declaration of 
Independence, the Arti- 


Post-Civil War. 


Personal Papers and Books. 


Folder 1. 


. Notes and material 


. Ordnance 


. Wilkeson family: 


. Pamphlet, 


cles of Confederation . . . 
and other Sources of Po- 
litical and Statistical In- 
formation at the Seat of 
Government by W. Hick- 
ey; T.K. and P.G. Collins, 
Philadelphia 1854. Own- 
ed and annotated by 
Samuel H. Wilkeson. 


. Samuel H. Wilkeson: cor- 


respondence on Donald- 
sonville, La., action April 
17-24, 1864. 


. Newspaper clippings on 


*“Scott’s “900”. 
on 


“Scott’s “900”. 


. Military map used by 


“Scott’s “900”. 
receipts 
“Scott’s 900” 1862-64. 


of 


. New York State bounty 


receipts 1864. 


. Army quota, Erie County 


1863. 


. Letters concerning Indian 


volunteers Nov. 1861. 


. Copy of letter by J. M. 


Brownell to Abraham 
Lincoln, Oct. 1, 1864. 


. New York Times July 11, 


1863 articles on Gettys- 
burg. 

busi- 
ness papers and _ corres- 
pondence 1860-64. 

The Manu- 
facture of Iron in Buffalo, 
by John Wilkeson. 

Read by invitation before 
the Buffalo Historical 
Society on January 25, 
1864. Printing House of 
Wheeler, Matthews & 
Warren, Buffalo, 1864, 8 


Pp- 


Box 12. 
Letters by John Wilkeson 
to his son Samuel H. Wil- 
keson 1866-80. 
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. Samuel H. 


. Letters by John Wilkeson 


to his grandson John Wil- 
keson. 


. Letters to John Wilkeson 


1865-90. 


. John Wilkeson: misc. 


personal material. 


. Letters by Samuel H. 


Wilkeson to John Wilke- 
son 1865-84. 


. Letters by Samuel H. 


Wilkeson 1867-1911. 


. Letters by Matilda F. 


Wilkeson to Samuel H. 
Wilkeson 1871-79. 


. Letters to Samuel H. 


Wilkeson by his children 
1881-95. 


. Letters by George Dag- 


well to Samuel H. Wilke- 
son on “Scott's 900” 
1895-97. 


. Letters by Samuel H. 


Wilkeson to George Dag- 
well on “Scott’s 900” 
1895-96. 


. Letters to Samuel Wilke- 


son 1866-98. 


. Diary of Samuel H. Wil- 


keson 1867. 

Wilkeson: 
miscellaneous personal 
material 1876-97. 


. Letters to William Wilke- 


son 1865-79. 


. Diary of Willliam Wilke- 


son 1871. 


. Letters by Louise Wilke- 


son 1866-67. 


. Letters by Frank Wilke- 


son (son of Samuel H. 
Wilkeson) 1865-93. 


. Wilkeson family  corres- 


pondence 1898-1900. 


. Excursion through the 


Slave States from Wash- 
ington on the Potomac 
to the Frontier of Mexico; 
with Sketches of Popular 
Manners and Geological 
Notices by G. W. Feather- 
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20. 


2. 


oD 


23. 


stonhaugh, Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1844. 
Owned by Edward Wilk- 
eson 1902. 

Booklet: Ship-yard of the 
Griffon, a Brigantine 
Built by Rene Cavelier, 
Sieur de La Salle in the 
Year 1679, above the 
Falls of Niagara by Cyrus 
Kingsbury | Remington: 
Press of J. Clement, Buf- 
falo, 1891. 
“Recollections of Captain 
David Wilkeson” in Pa- 
pers Concerning Early 
Navigation on the Great 
Lakes by William Hodge; 
printing house of Bigelow 
Bros., Buffalo, 1883. 

The Republic of Liberia: 
Its Geography, Climate, 
Soil and Productions, with 
a History of its Early 
Settlement compiled by 
G. S. Stockwell; A. S. 
Barnes Co., New York, 
1868. 

Wilkeson family: miscel- 
laneous notes. 


Financial and Political Materials. Box 13. 


Folder 


le 


ow 


William Wilkeson: bus- 
iness records and corres- 


pondence 1865-77. 


. John Wilkeson: business 


records and _ correspon- 
dence 1865-87. 


. Samuel H. Wilkeson: bus- 


iness records and corres- 
pondence. 


. Wilkeson family: miscel- 


laneous business papers 


1865-1907. 


. John = Wilkeson: — Erie 


County Grant Club 
(speech draft) 1868. 


. Homes in Texas on the 


Lines of International and 
Great Northern RR. 


fart 
Itstoen 
eh 


1880-81, Office of the 
Buffalo Morning Express, 
1880. 

7. Pamphlet: Wilkeson’s 
Notes on Puget Sound by 
Samuel Wilkeson, Jr. 

(no imprint). 

8. Veterans’ Associations, 
“Scott’s 900” notes and 
material 1887-94. 

9. Papers on Lincoln Mem- 
orial Bookcase 1876-77 
(bookcase in museum 
holdings) . 

10. Stagg Estate 1880-81. 
11. Land papers: Western 
New York 1866-70. 

12. Letter by W. W. Grayes 
to Fred Wilkes March 10, 


1867. 
Wilkeson-Hamlin Family Histories, Lists, 

Travel. Box 14. 
Folder 1. Research notes on the 


Oram family 1925. 

2. Research on the McCar- 
ty genealogy 1929. 

3. Correspondence on Wilke- 
son family history 1942- 
KE 

4. Research notes on Wilke- 

son family history. 

. Envelopes from Wilkeson 

family history notes. 

6. Wilkeson family record, 
scrapbook 1947-50. 

7. Newspaper clippings, mis- 
cellaneous. 

8. Christmas card, guest, or- 
ganization lists 1935-39. 

9. Hamlin-Freeman: 
Records of trips 1941. 


Activities During World War II and the 
1950’s, personal correspondence 1926- 
1954. Box 15. 
Folder 1. Personal 
1926-54. 
2. Mrs. Chauncey Hamlin: 

war work, 1940-45. 
3. Mr. and Mrs. Chauncey 
Hamlin: World War II 


papers. 


wn 


correspondence 


4. Mardi Gras, World War 
We 

. Hamlin _ papers: 
World War II. 

6. Invitations 1934-52. 

. Newspaper clippings (po- 
litical) 1950's. 

8. Mrs. C. J. Hamlin, Mary 
Juana Wilkeson: news- 
paper obituaries 1940, 
1951. 

9. Miscellaneous material. 


Post- 


Oo 


~I 


WILKESON COLLECTION 
INDEX C67-1 


Subject Box, folder 
Arcole Iron Works b.7 £.1-5 
Bonds b.5 £.8 


Civil War boxes 10, 11 


Dagwell, George F. 


letters by b.12 £.9 

letters to b.12 £.10 
Donaldsonville, La. action bility 
llth N. Y. Vol. Cav. b.11 
Fillmore, Millard b.5 £.10 
Grant 

Erie County Grant Club b.13 £.5 
Grayes, W. W. b.13 £.12 


Hamlin boxes 14, 15 
Chauncey J. 
defense b.15 £3 
Mrs. Chauncey J. 
war work batoatee 
defense bild £3 
Indians in Civil War b.11 f.14 
Intl & Gr. Nor. RR. b.13 £.6 
Land boxes 8, 9; b.13 f.11 
Law suits b.5 £.6 
Leland, Charles b.6 £.6 
Lincoln, Abraham 
letter to b.11 £.15 
memorial bookcase b.13 £.9 
Lord, Russell, Jr. b:2utel 
McCarty family genealogy b.14 £.2 
Oram family genealogy b.14 f.1 


Park Presbyterian Church b.5 f.12; b.8 £.5 


Planing mill b.6 £.6 
“Scott’s 900” b.11 
Shipping b.5 £.14 
Stagg, Henry Rutgers b.2 f.2; b.6 £.8; 

b.13 £.10 
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Steam engines ora tin oat bl Maria Louisa Wilkes b.3 £.4 


Swan, C. F. 19a ye By os Mary Juana b.15 £.8 
Trowbridge, Steven b.3 £.3 Mary Peters D:2°9:135° bs) fd 
Veterans’ associations b.13 £.8 Mary Swan b.2 £.12 
Wilkes, Fred b.2 £.4 Matilda Franks b.12 £.7 
Wilkeson Judge Samuel 
Allen b.2 f.14, 15 letterbook of b.3 f.1 
Capt. David b.12 f.21 books owned by b.3 £.2 
Edward b.12 £.19 financial papers b.5 £.3 
Frank b.12 £.17 estate b.5 £.4, 5 
genealogy b.4 Samuel Jr. 
Harriet b.14 letters by b.1 f.1; b.7 £.8; b.10 f.1-2 
John letters to b.1 £.2 
letters by b.1 f.4-7; b.7 £.7; b.10 £.3; pamphlet by DLSaie7 
bul2ae le Samuel Henry 
letters to b.1 f.8; b.10 £.4-9; b.12 £.3-5 letters by b.1 f.6, 9-13; b.10 £.6-16; 
business papers b.6 f.1-3; b.13 f.2; Dele b: 22:55 -65510 
(see also Arcole Iron Works) letters to b.2 f.1-3, 5, 6, 9, 13; b.10 
misc. Diets DAS =f.0 filo 223 bl2 £1577-9. 19 
John Wilkes diary of b.10 £.18; b.12 £.12 
letters by b.2 f.6, 7; b.10 f.20, 21 business papers bl3sh3 
letters to b.1 f.6, 10, 11; b.2 f.8, 10; war record of b.14 £.4 
b.6 f.10 misc. b.11 £.5* b.12°£:13: b.13: £.8 
book owned by Deo iso William 
diary of b.3 £.7 letters by b.1 £.3 
death of balLO f.20 bee to letters to b.1 £.5; b.10 f.15, 24 
Louise business b.6 f.4, 5; b.12 f.14; b.13 
letters by b.2 f.9-11; b.10 £.21-23; f.1; see also Wilkeson & Co. 
b.12 £.16 Wilkeson & Co. b.7 £.6-8 
letters to b.1 £.12; b.10 f.10-13 World War II b.15 


26 Niagara Square — the home of the Wilkesons from 1824 to 1915. 
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Book Reviews 


Ulysses P. Hedrick, A History of Agri- 
culture in the State of New York. 


Introduction by Paul W. Gates. Hill and 
Wang American Century Series; New 
York, 1966. $2.45 (paper). 


This reviewer recently received an in- 
quiry concerning Lieutenant - Governor 
Colden’s Canal, which was built in 
Orange County in 1750. The reference 
came from Professor Hedrick’s History 
and serves to illustrate its nature. It is 
both more and less than a history of New 
York agriculture. More, because it is a 
history of rural life in the Empire State 
through the middle decades of the nine- 
teenth century; less, because it lacks the 
current focus of agricultural historians on 
the economics and politics of farming. 
Originally published in 1933, it was the 
pioneer work in its field and its lasting 
value is evidenced by this reprint, pub- 
lished in cooperation with the New York 
State Historical Association. Hedrick 
himself had rural origins and was a horti- 
culturist serving as Vice Director and Di- 
rector of the Geneva Experimental Station 
from 1921 to 1938. He brought his un- 
derstanding as a scientist of agriculture 
and his boyhood on a pioneer Michigan 
farm to the task of recounting agrarian 
life in New York State. His interest 
ranges from Indian agriculture through 
crops, livestock, and rural crafts to the 
agricultural press, transportation, and 
religion. The arrangement and treatment 
of these topics is episodic and the schema 
is individual rather than institutional. Of 
central importance is the “feel” that the 
author had for farming and farm life, 
something like that expressed by Jared 


van Wagenen in Days of My Years (New 
York State Historical Association, 1962). 


Though much of the content has since 
been surpassed by recent monographs, 
this understanding of farm life remains, 
seldom being captured by modern scholars 
who grew up and who write in an urban 
setting. 


The value of this edition of Hedrick’s 
work is considerably enhanced by a 34- 
page introduction written by Professor 
Paul W. Gates of Cornell University. Its 
quality stems not only from the contents 
but from the precision of its style, and it 
is important enough that possessors of the 
original Hedrick will also want this re- 
print. The introduction breaks down into 
three parts. The first is a sketch of Hed- 
rick’s career with attention to the publica- 
tions, especially the series on the fruits of 
New York which he directed. The second 
is a short bibliography of monographs 
since Hedrick on the history of New York 
agriculture. This provides a good begin- 
ning for the student of the subject. The 
third section of the introduction is a re- 
view of some of the weaknesses and short- 
comings of Hedrick’s work. It may be 
noted that much of the scholarship in the 
field of agrarian New York comes from 
Professor Gates himself. Several of his 
graduate students at Cornell have pub- 
lished significant monographs in the field 
which grew out of their doctoral studies 
at that university under his guidance. The 
three parts of the introduction form a 
lesson in historiography, for Professor 
Gates places author Hedrick and his book 
in their proper perspective as contributors 
to the story of New York agriculture. 


Eric Brunger, Professor of History 
Buffalo State University College 
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Contributors 


The Rev. HARLAN M. FROST was 
introduced to our readers through his 
study of the Council of Churches pub- 
lished in the spring 1967 issue of Niagara 
Frontier, and on page 76 in the autumn 
1967 issue. 


For fifteen years he has served as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Buffalo and Erie 
County Council of Churches. He retired 
in 1966, after six years’ part-time service. 


RICHARD J. PERRY, the compiler of 
the “Preliminary Inventory of the Wilke- 
son Papers” in this issue, was Curator of 
Manuscripts at the Historical Society at 
the time of its preparation. He is a native 
of North Tonawanda, New York, and a 
graduate of Harvard College. He is now 
pursuing graduate studies in cultural an- 
thropology at Syracuse University. Pub- 
lication of the inventory has been made 
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possible by a grant from the Buffalo 
Foundation, from Statler Foundation 
funds. The Society gratefully acknowl- 
edges this assistance in making the avail- 
ability of its research holdings more widely 
known. 


Both EDWARD W. TREEN and 
RUTH HATHAWAY CLINTON have 
been introduced to our readers in previ- 
ous issues of the magazine. 


ERIK HEYL has appeared many times 
in these columns, a dozen at least, as au- 
thor and reviewer. Every time it has been 
a consequence of his unremitting atten- 
tion to the history of steamships, on which 
he has published several volumes with 
more projected. In addition he has been 
a pillar of the Lower Lakes Marine Chap- 
ter and a donor to the Society. This note 
therefore is no more than a renewed wel- 
come to him. 
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symbol of learning, truth and 
light as well as: for its local 
importance. The site is under 
the Society’s care. 


The 1833 Buffalo Lighthouse was 
chosen as the insignia of the 
Historical Society in the general 
tradition of the lighthouse as a 
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Delaware Avenue from Summer Street, c. 1890. 


Delaware Avenue — 1877-1927 


by A. Conger Goodyear 


The Delaware Avenue of my early 
days was the champion residential street 
of the United States. Further west in 
Cleveland, Euclid Avenue had some pre- 
tensions, but we did not admit a great 
rivalry. The great elms along the way 
towered over green stretches of lawn, 
some imposing mansions (there are no 
mansions any more — just houses) and a 
cotérie of curious characters. My friend, 
Mrs. Frances Wolcott, who lived nearby 
on North Street, and who knew the 
Great World better than any woman of 
her time in Buffalo, used to say that no 
place could produce as many “charac- 
ters” as her native city. Mrs. Wolcott 
knew them all everywhere, both char- 
acters and places — and she was a first 
class example of the former in her own 


right. 


Delaware Avenue that mattered be- 
gan at Niagara Square with the house of 
Millard Fillmore and ended at Gates Cir- 
cle and the residence of Porter Norton. 
Except for the accident of his presidency, 


Fillmore could hardly qualify as a char- 
acter, nor could Norton for that matter. 
But in between there was quite a group. 


When my parents moved to 723 in 
1879, Delaware Avenue above North 
Street was a dirt road. A little later it 
was paved with asphalt blocks. Under- 
neath the asphalt that now meets the 
eye still lie those blocks and the same 
dirt. There were many vacant lots then 
along the mile or so that stretches from 
North Street to Gates Circle. Even then 
the great elms arched the street, and 
there were a few large houses along the 
way. In our block, on the North Street 
corner lived the Charles Gansons. The 
lady of the house was a daughter of the 
Civil War financier, Jay Cooke, and held 
the purse strings. Charley was a scion 
of an old family and rather eccentric. 
In front of the house was a tall flag 
pole. We could always tell when Mrs. 
Ganson was away — the flag was flying 
at the top. When her return was immi- 
nent it was lowered to half mast. 
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The John S. Ganson house on the 
northwest corner of Chippewa Street was 
later occupied by Carleton Sprague. 
John Ganson was a VIP of his day. With 
two other prominent citizens he once 
journeyed to Washington to consult 
President Lincoln about some fancied 
wrong that the city had suffered. Mr. 
Lincoln referred them to the Secretary 
of State Seward. The trio was soon back 
in the presidential office with no visible 
marks of satisfaction. They were then 
sent to Secretary of the Treasury Chase. 
When they next reported to Lincoln 
their feelings might be called ruffled. 
“Well, well,” said the President, “I think 
the person to get you straightened out is 
the Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton.” 
About all the ambassadors got out of 
that visit was a group of very red faces. 
As they once more appeared before him, 
Mr. Lincoln said, “One moment, gentle- 
men. Before you report I want to tell 
you a story. When I was a boy it was 
the custom to have a school’s star pupil 
put on a showing of his learning when 
an inspector appeared. On one occasion, 
I remember, the teacher called on 
Johnnie Jones to read from the Bible the 
story of the three children of Israel in 
the fiery furnace. When he came to the 
names of the unfortunate men Johnnie 
stopped. He couldn’t pronounce them. 
The teacher started him off again — and 
again. When the fourth halt came 
Johnnie burst into tears and sobbed 
‘Here comes those three sons of guns 
again’.” 


Carleton Sprague was probably our 
most cultured citizen of forty years ago. 
He was the first Dean of the Saturn Club. 
Later, he built a charming house just 
west of Delaware Avenue on West Ferry 
Street. 


Near 723 lived the Jack Scatcherds 
with their three daughters and Mrs. 
Scatcherd’s sister Emily Wood. Emily 
used to take the girls driving and would 
read to them as they went along. One 
day she and the two younger ones, were 
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703 Delaware Avenue, home of John 
N. Scatcherd (1901). 


struck by a train as they crossed a rail- 
road track outside the city; they were 
all killed. 


Jack Scatcherd was a delightful bon 
vivant who was one of the founders of 
the second polo club formed in America. 
Newport had the first. Jack was a rider 
on the Buffalo team that called them- 
selves “The Thumb Biters from the 
Swamps of Tonawanda.” With five 
ponies and new flannel breeches they 
went to Newport bent on conquest. It 
was a hot day, and the flannel began to 
shrink. Buffalo lost, bursting at the 
seams. Madeline Scatcherd and Mable 
Ganson were my sister’s closest friends. 
Madeline married George Milburn. 


On the southwest corner of North 
Street was an old cemetery, five acres in 
extent, across which we used to canter 
our ponies. Aaron Rumsey had built a 
large house on another corner, and his 
son Dexter lived on the corner of Sum- 
mer Street next above. Dexter’s daughter 
Ruth married William J. Donovan. 


Myron P. Bush had a big house across 
the street from Dexter. His grandson, 
Myron, used to promote hostilities be- 
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tween me and my best friend of the 
time, Joe Morey. We fought nearly 
every day and met the next day as 
though nothing had happened. 


A big house on the northeast corner 
of Summer Street was the residence of 
Cicero J. Hamlin. Later, it was occu- 
pied by Judge Daniels. Hamlin had 
made a fortune in the manufacture of 
beet sugar. Widely known as “Pa” 
Hamlin he was the leading figure in the 
harness horse world of his day. He 
owned and operated Village Farm at 
East Aurora, where Chimes, son of the 
great Palo Alto stallion Electioneer, 
stood at stud, with Mambrino King, 
“The Dude Horse.’”” From Chimes came 
Fantasy, the fastest three-year-old of the 
time, and The Abbott, holder of the 
world’s record of 2:0314 in 1900. In 
Nightingale and Black Beauty “The 
Dude” produced the handsomest race 
track winners to be seen. He also sired 
the great show horse Cogent that reigned 
triumphant at Madison Square Garden, 
a horse of such perfect manners that 
Cicero’s son, Harry, used to have him 
brought into the dining room for his 
big parties. 


In 1890 Hamlin bought the great 
pacer Hal Pointer, and with him to Vil- 


1168 Delaware Avenue, home of John 
G. Milburn, 


lage Farm came Ed Geers to be head 
trainer. ‘““The Pinter’, as he was known 
in his Tennessee country, was a natural 
pacer and held the world’s record of 
2:0414. When his day was fading Geers 
persuaded Hamlin to buy Robert J., 
another champion with a record of 
2:0114. It was not without reason that 
Cicero J. Hamlin was known as “The 
Father of the Grand Circuit.” 


Just above Ferry Street lived John G. 
Milburn, a member of the firm of 
Rogers, Locke & Milburn, rivals of my 
father’s firm, Bissell, Sicard & Goodyear. 
There were two Milburn sons, George 
and Devereux. Their mother, Patti 
Stocking, was a remarkable woman. She 
was ever the stabilizing influence in her 
somewhat turbulent household. As a 
member of the firm of Carter, Ledyard 
& Milburn in New York John G. Mil- 
burn became a leader of the American 
bar. George Milburn was the most at- 
tractive man I have ever known. Their 
father having been born in England, 
the two brothers spent their college days 
at Oxford, where they both rowed on 
the varsity crew. Dev was the better 
athlete, rowed on Leander also, was a 
fine boxer, an outstanding swimmer, and 
the most famous polo player of his time. 
President McKinley died in the Milburn 
house. 


Into the main stream of the avenue 
flowed a few side streets of about the 
same quality. Ferry Street was one. Here 
John J. Albright built a large stone 
baronial house, one of the show places 
of the city. Mr. Albright had come to 
Buffalo from Scranton. He had been 
successful in various business enterprises 
and had a part in bringing the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company to the Buffalo 
neighborhood. In 1900 he gave the 
splendid gallery that bears his name to 
the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy. I once 
told him he was the only man in the 
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city who not only knew how to make 
money but how to give it away. Albright 
did not hesitate to take risks which other 
men would not, and at one time his 
financial standing began to get shaky. 
As this became evident I organized a 
syndicate to take over his real estate and 
other assets not readily marketable. We 
became real estate developers, ran ‘Tudor 
Place and St. Catherine’s Court through 
his Ferry Street property and turned the 
big house back to him with most of his 
other securities. 


Across Ferry Street from the Milburn 
house lived William J. Conners, owner 
of the Buffalo Courier, in a glittering 
white stone house. Conners began his 
business career as a stevedore and had a 
finger chewed off in a debate on the 
docks. He was always known as Fingy. 
He became Chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee and ardently promoted 
the movement to make my father a can- 
didate for governor in 1904. Going to 
New York one day the conductor told 
him E. H. Harriman was in the club car. 
Fingy went to sit down beside him. Har- 
riman was reading the paper. Fingy 
turned to him and said: “Mr. Harriman, 
I’m W. J. Conners.”” The introduction 
was acknowledged, but Harriman went 
on reading his paper. Fingy went on to 
explain his ownership of the Courier and 
then in a final effort of recognition men- 
tioned his place on the State Committee. 
Response continued non-committal. At 
last Fingy said: “Mr. Harriman, if you’re 
so damned cold, why don’t you put on 
your overcoat.” That broke the ice. 


‘The avenue of these days was a closely 
knit community. Wilson Shannon Bis- 
sell, Cleveland’s Postmaster General and 
my father’s closest friend, lived there, as 
did his brother Arthur D. “Shan” was 
a huge man, weighing over three hun- 
dred pounds. He was a Yale graduate 
and probably the chief reason for my 
going there. He used to say that Arthur, 
who pulled an oar in the Yale shell, also 
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pulled him into Bones. Arthur was also 
quite rotund, president of the old 
Peoples Bank, and a devoted family man. 


My first wife’s father, George V. For- 
man, was a Princeton graduate who had 
moved from Olean to become president 
of the Fidelity Trust Company. Every 
morning he left his house at a certain 
hour and met George L. Williams at his 
house, just above North Street, to walk 
to the Fidelity building together. Mr. 
Forman boasted a very prominent cor- 
poration and leaned backward to achieve 
his balance. Mr. Williams was emaci- 
ated and bent forward for his. It was a 
procession on which people checked their 
watches. 


Next to the Forman house lived 
George B. Mathews, another close friend 
of my father. He had been a partner of 
Jacob F. Schoellkopf in the flour milling 
business. As an incident to the operation 
of a mill at Niagara Falls they had ac 
quired water rights on the Niagara river 
above the falls, and developed the 
water power there. Schoellkopf had 
come to Buffalo from Germany, trained 
in the tanning business and established 
successful tanneries in Buffalo and else- 
where. It is related that he once called 
on the president of the Marine Bank to 
ask for a loan. Mr. Clement asked him 
how much he wanted. Mr. Schoellkopf 
said ‘“‘How much have you?” 


Another close knit clan had as their 
representative in this neighborhood 
Samuel S. Spaulding. The founder of 
the family, Elbridge Gerry Spaulding, 
lived on the corner of Main and Goodell 
Streets. He had been mayor of the city 
and was twice elected to Congress dur- 
ing the Civil War. As chairman of a 
subcommittee of the Ways and Means 
Committee he was the recognized author 
of the Legal Tender Act, and so became 
known as “The Father of the Green- 
back.” He was also a careful custodian 
of any bill or coin that came his way. 
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499 Delaware Avenue, home of J. F. 
Schoellkopf (1901). 


Across Goodell Street from his house 
stood the Weyand brewery. Mr. Spauld- 
ing used to amble across for a morning 
beer. He drank half of it, put down his 
nickel, and had the bar tender keep the 
rest for the following morning. 


The southern boundary of Mayfair 
was at Huron Street, where Madame 
Cary stood guard with her two sons, 
George and Walter, and her sister, Maria 
Love. Madame Cary looked like Anna 
of Bellow’s “Eleanor, Jean and Anna.” 
Miss Love was a militant lady of ad- 
vanced years and definite ideas. Wal- 
ter and George did not speak to each 
other for years. George was an architect 
and quite a good one, but reasonably 
unsuccessful, as his motto was “The 


client be damned.” Walter was a small 
man whose great friend was Frank Erne, 
the lightweight champion. 


A little way up the avenue was sister 
Jennie with her husband, Laurence 
Rumsey. They were blessed with three 
conservative daughters and two far from 
conservative sons. “The Cary-Rumsey 
families were the social arbiters of the 
time. They were horsey, and they had an 
artistic bent. All the men played polo 
and hunted. Among the buildings de- 
signed by George Cary is that of the 
Historical Society in Delaware Park. 
Charles Cary Rumsey’s sister, Evelyn, and 
his aunt, Evelyn Cary, were painters. 


Franklin D. Locke was a crusty indi- 
vidual with a heart of gold who lived in 
the Rumsey neighborhood. He was very 
proud of his descent from and physical 
resemblance to the great philosopher, 
John Locke. He could prosecute a mean 
miscreant with a malevolence that was 
tireless, and overlook the indiscretions 
of a finer errant performer that bordered 
on the particeps post facto. As a minor 
example may be mentioned an incident 
involving George Milburn, then a junior 
in the Locke office. George arrived late 
one morning somewhat the worse for 
wear and unshaven. Mr. Locke called 
him on the carpet and ended his criti- 
cism with the remark that he himself 
never drank so much whiskey as to affect 
his morning appearance. George an- 
swered, “‘It was champagne, Mr. Locke.” 
He got by. 


184 Delaware Avenue, home of Walter 
Cary. 
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When Franklin Locke died Louis Bab- 
cock, his nephew, succeeded him as sen- 
ior partner of the firm of Rogers, Locke 
and Babcock. Louis lived in a small 
cottage-like house tucked against the 
north side of Westminster church. He 
possessed a wry humor that effectually 
punctured pretence and kept through 
his long life a highly independent point 
of view over the local and national 
scene. He had an active interest in the 
history of the Niagara Frontier and 
wrote numerous articles for the publica- 
tions of the Buffalo Historical Society. 
He was a soldier, too, and became a 
brigadier general in the National Guard 
at a time when it attracted few recruits 
from his neighborhood. 


A little north of the Locke house the 
Buffalo Club occupied the old S.V.R. 
Watson house, where W. S. Bissell, and 
my father and uncle at various times 
presided. Nearly across the avenue stood 
the Saturn Club, the murmurous haunt 
of younger men on Saturday eves. 


Just below Allen Street lived C. W. 
(Gramp) Miller, the proprietor of the 
livery stables that bore his name — 
abutting on Miller’s alley that bisected 
the area leading north from Virginia 
Street. It made a useful playground for 
us when we were not engaged in warfare 
in the ruined Cornell Lead Works on the 
northeast corner of Virginia. This site 
was blessed with quantities of pottery 
shards that made good ammunition for 
our internecine battles. Some years later 
the original J. F. Schoellkopf built a 
large stone house on the Miller site. 


In the same block were the Laveracks 
and Dr. Roswell Park, a surgeon of in- 
ternational reputation. Last scene of all 
that marks this era in our history is the 
Ansley Wilcox house, just below North 
Street. There Theodore Roosevelt was 
inaugurated when McKinley died. Ans- 
ley was a man of impeccable propriety 
and charitable impulses. He was mar- 
ried to one more Rumsey. 
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In the course of fifty years there were 
additions, subtractions and multiplica- 
tions in the avenue’s arithmetic. In the 
cause of progress and the automobile, 
Elmwood Avenue was plowed through 
the Rumsey garden and destroyed it. 
Boarding houses began to stretch long 
arms in some of the salons. 


E. H. Butler, proprietor and publisher 
of the Evening News, moved into the 
fine McKim, Mead & White house of 
George L. Williams on the corner of 
North Street. When he did so his col- 
league, Fingy Conners, told him what 
his social progress would be. He said 
“Ed, you will find Delaware Avenue is 
paved with ice the year round.” The 
News had begun as a Sunday paper in 
1873, and became a daily in 1880. 


In the block above Summer Street 
there were numerous changes. My uncle 
tore down the Bush house on the corner 
to make room for his marble Carrere 
& Hastings house. In the spirit of the 
internecine strife that endured between 
them, my father at once bought the Van 
Vleck home and put up an even larger 
house, though not in marble. Father 
had about four acres of land back of 
his house and all of his children built 


672 Delaware Avenue, home of E. H. 
Butler. 
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33 Gates Circle, home of Porter Norton, now the Park Lane Restaurant. 


houses backing up on his garden. There 
my mother rewrote the Bible under the 
title The Journey of Jesus which ap- 
peared in four editions, and was used 
in many churches. 


In the early 1900’s S. H. Knox came 
to Buffalo to live. He bought the George 
Howard house in the same block. Mr. 
Knox was a first cousin of F. W. Wool- 
worth and his partner in the first ven- 
ture in the 5 & 10 business. They had 
only one store to begin with and it didn’t 
prosper. It lost money for a week or two, 
and Knox told Woolworth he would like 
to stop. F. W. had other ideas and said 
he would give his notes to his partner 
for what he had put in. This gave Knox 
pause and he decided to go along a 
week or two more. The tide turned and 
grew to Bay of Fundy proportions. Mr. 
Knox was a modest man and a likeable 
one. He told me once he was trying 
to get used to giving money away. 


When he died I tried to get Mrs. 
Knox used to it. She evaded me, but one 
day my operatives discovered she was 


lunching at home. I went there and 
waited. Suddenly, the butler whispered 
that madam was going out the back way. 
Standing in the driveway I blocked fur- 
ther progress and was taken to the Al- 


723 Delaware Avenue, home of Charles 
W. Goodyear (1901). 
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bright Gallery to see the painting I 
wanted Mrs. Knox to give us. It was 
van Gogh's “Bedroom at Arles.” The 
price was $17,000. It is now worth over 
$200,000. Mrs. Knox said she couldn’t, 
her friends would laugh at her. But she 
gave us the money and we bought some 
fragments of Greek sculpture. They are 
perhaps still worth $17,000. Mrs. Knox’s 
son is now president of the Albright 


Gallery and buys for it the works of such 
notorious daubers as Kandinsky and 
Soutine but no one laughs. And the 
Gallery still has no van Gogh.'* 

Delaware Avenue is no longer the 
show place it once was, but many of the 
ancient elms still arch overhead. Most 
of the ancient inhabitants have moved 
further up the avenue to the cemetery at 
Forest Lawn. 


Lower Lakes Marine Chapter Notes 


Remarks on the Erie Canal Sesquicentennial 


JULY 16, 1967* 
by Richard C. Marcus 


Should the international passenger 
airport for this area be located at Ni- 
agara Falls or should it be located at 
Buffalo? 


Should the State University Campus 
be located here along the Buffalo Water- 
front or should it be located on the 
plains of Amherst? 


Controversies such as these are mild 
compared with the one which raged in 
these parts in 1817. When construction 
of the Grand Canal began at Rome in 
1817, the residents of Black Rock de- 
cided that the western terminus should 
be at their village. 


They had some good reasons. They 
had a harbor and a shipyard where a 
fleet for Commodore Perry had been 
fitted out for the War of 1812. They 
had the ferry boat landing for the cross- 
ing to Canada, and they had as their 
champion, Gen. Peter B. Porter, hero 
of the War of 1812 and ex-congressman, 
who fought well for them at Albany. 
Porter Avenue is named for him. 


1. In the years since the reading of the paper 
to the Pundit Club this situation has been 
remedied. In 1946 the Gallery acquired a char- 
coal drawing, “Woman Cleaning;” in 1962 the 
painting, “Flowers of the Field;” and from the 
A. Conger Goodyear Fund in 1966 “The Tall 
House,” part of his major bequest to the Al- 
bright-Knox Gallery. It is needless to remark 
on the great flow of works since presented by 
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On the other hand, Buffalonians 
wanted the western terminus of the canal 
to be at the mouth of Buffalo Creek. To 
help make a suitable harbor, Samuel 
Wilkeson and others guaranteed a loan 
of $12,000 to finance building a pier and 
making harbor improvements. Although 
the citizens of Black Rock accused Buf- 
falo of shameless lobbying, Buffalo im- 
proved its harbor with the backing of 
private capital while Black Rock ob- 
tained an outright appropriation of 
$12,000 from the state. 


Editorials in the Buffalo papers be- 
came so harsh that Black Rock, in self 
defense, produced its own newspaper 
called the Black Rock Beacon. 


Buffalo prevailed and in 1823 work 
began on the Buffalo section of the 
Grand Canal, amidst a_ celebration 
which, it is reported, “became a wild 


orgy. 
Two years later a procession of boats 


formed at Buffalo to commence a voy- 
age across the state which ended at New 


the Knox family together with the space to 
house them. 


* These remarks on the Erie Canal were pre- 
pared by the author for the welcoming of 
the New York State Council on the Arts 
floating exhibit, The Erie Maid, on the oc- 
casion of the Commemoration of the Erie 
Canal Sesquicentennial. 


York with the pouring of Lake Erie 
water into the Atlantic. Black Rock had 
by this time cooled down sufficiently to 
contribute its boat, The Niagara, to join 
the procession at Lockport. 


This gathering today is on neutral 
ground between Black Rock to the north 
and Buffalo Creek to the south; and the 
canal bed is now the Thruway which 
serves both areas. 


But the controversy which had been 
raging over the location of the canal 
terminus gave way to new fights. On 
the canal itself, the passenger-carrying 
packet boats had the right of way over 
freight boats. In 1827 the courts con- 
sidered the case of Farnsworth v. Groot. 
At the approach to a lock, a freight boat 
wedged itself into the entrance, but the 
crew and passengers of an overtaking 
packet boat forcibly pushed it back and 
passed into the lock ahead of it. The 
owner of the freight boat sued; the court 
said that the master of the packet could 
use any means necessary, short of a 
breach of the peace, to enforce his pref- 
erence, and the owner of the freight 
boat lost his case. 


Apart from the time spent in pushing 
freight boats out of the way, what was 
life like for the packet boat passenger in 
the 1830's? It depends on who was look- 
ing at it. N. P. Willis, an author, said 
of his trip from Buffalo to Schenectady: 


As I walked up and down the deck 
of the packet boat, I thought to my- 
self, that, if it were not for the 
thoughts of things that come more 
home to one’s business . . . I could be 
content to retake my berth at Schenec- 
tady and return to Buffalo for amuse- 
ment. The Erie Canal Boat is a long 
and very pretty drawing room afloat. 
It has a library, sofas, a tolerable cook, 
curtains or venetian blinds, a civil 
captain, and no smell of steam or per- 
ceptible motion. It is drawn generally 


by three horses at a fair trot, and gets 
you through about a hundred miles a 
day .. . the company, say fifty people, 
is such as pleases heaven . . . the Erie 
Canal is cut a hundred or two miles 
through the heart of the primeval 
wilderness of America and the boat 
was gliding on silently and swiftly; 

. the luxuriant soil had sent up a 
rank grass that covered the horsepath 
like velvet; the Erie water was 
clear as a brook in the winding canal. 
The horses drew steadily and unheard 
at the end of the long line, the steer- 
man stood motionless at the tiller and 
I lay on a heap of baggage in the prow 
attentive to the slightest breathing of 
nature... 


Whatever tranquilizer Author Willis 
had found was apparently not available 
to the traveler, whose name I have not 
discovered, but who wrote of a journey 
on the same canal at the same time as 
follows: 


We left Schenectady about five, with 
a full cabin of passengers, of whom a 
good part were ladies . . . in fact we 
were as thick as two mice in a mitten; 
there were not seats enough for us to 
sit in . . . the drivers were halloing 
and swearing; the boat was bumping 
and thumping against others. . . that 
night, when we came to stow twenty- 
four of us into a little room 10 x 15, 
two or three deep, my hope of sleep 
was but small. The air was hot as an 
oven. Some were groaning and scold- 
ing. Some were snoring like a steam- 
boat .. . | attempted to thrust my legs 
out the window but the noise of a 
passing boat made me glad to draw 
them in. 


Which account do you believe? If you 
are inclined, as I am,-to believe the 
latter account, consider this: 


At the time the Canal opened in 1825, 
the first railroad corporation charter 
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was granted in New York State. By 1836 
trains were regularly traveling at 12 
miles per hour between Schenectady and 
Utica while the packet boats were doing 
about 3 miles per hour. Small wonder 
that passenger traffic moved to the rail- 
roads, and the Canal Commissioners 
were happy to see it go. The packets 
were ruining the canal banks and their 
right of way over the freight boats was 
a nuisance. In 1842 the rail line between 
Buffalo and Attica was completed mak- 
ing it possible to travel by rail across 
the state. By 1855 there were no packet 
boats operating on the Canal. 


The parallel between the Canal Com- 
missioner’s attitude toward passengers in 
the 1840's and the railroads’ attitude to- 
ward passengers in the 1960's is too ob- 
vious to discuss. 


There is no disputing the great bene- 
fit from the Canal to this area and, while 
we pay tribute to the persistent efforts of 
Buffalo’s early leaders to establish the 
Port of Buffalo and the terminus of the 
Erie Canal there, we should look for- 
ward 150 years and ask what of our cur- 
rent efforts our descendants will find 
worthy of similar tribute. 


Buffalo: A Mirror of the Nation’s Reactions 
to German Unity Under Bismarck 


by Zdenka J. M. Gredel 


One of the burning issues closest to 
the hearts of Germans today is the ques- 
tion of the re-unification of their home- 
land. One hundred years ago the slogan 
was also unity. This task was achieved 
by a Prussian Junker, Otto von Bis- 
marck. What was then America’s re- 
action to the movement toward German 
unity during 1867-1871, and how did 
Buffalo reflect this national outlook? 

By the late nineteenth century com- 
placency and_ self-interest had estab- 
lished indifference toward foreign events 
as part of the American tradition. Dur- 
ing the Post-Civil War “Gilded Age” 
American ideas about Europe were 
tinged with envy and interest and yet at 
the same time displayed overtones of par- 
ochialism and antipathy.' Although the 
policy of the United States Government 
during the Reconstruction Period still 
conformed to the principles of isolation- 
ism, this country was not unaware of the 
happenings across the Atlantic. The 


1. Milton Plesur, “Rumblings Beneath the 
Surface: America’s Outward Thrust, 1865-1890" 
in H. Wayne Morgan, ed., The Gilded Age: A 
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bloody Franco-Prussian War, the de- 
struction of the French Empire and the 
triumph of constitutionalism — tested 
America’s aloofness. The reaction of the 
American people to German unity was 
neither uniform nor stable; yet it did 
reveal that certain attitudes were pre- 
valent throughout the United States. 
From 1867-1871, Buffalo contained many 
elements characteristic of greater Amer- 
ica. Its strategic geographic position on 
the Great Lakes and the Erie Canal had 
made it one of the crossroads of the 
North American continent. The di- 
versified economy of the Niagara region 
had attracted many settlers, including 
great numbers of immigrants, who found 
employment and a home in Buffalo. By 
1870, the city held an important position 
among major American cities. Its popu- 
lation had risen from 94,210 in 1865 to 
134,557 in 1875; at the same time, its 
foreign-born population had climbed 
from 40,167 to 51,137.* 


Reappraisal, (Syracuse: University Press, 1963), 
- 158 


2. Stephen Gredel, “Immigration of Ethnic 
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As a result of Buffalo’s heterogeneous 
ethnic composition, the reactions of its 
citizenry took many directions. Political 
considerations, recollections of the past, 
love for the Fatherland — all these feel- 
ings were manifested by Buffalonians as 
they were by individuals throughout the 
nation. The city’s reactions to the Ger- 
man unification movement were indeed 
representative of the entire nation’s 
feeling. 


The “Gilded Age’ was not the era of 
Gallup and Roper polls. It was pre- 
dominantly an era of American journal- 
ism which mirrored social, cultural, and 
political events and reflected the pre- 
vailing sympathies of the time. During 
and after the Civil War, Buffalo's Com- 
mercial Advertiser stood by the Republi- 
can party and showed a lack of interest 
in world happenings. ‘Together with the 
Republican Buffalo Express it fought its 
chief opponents — the Democratic Daily 
Courier and Evening Courier and Re- 


public. 


Prussia’s victory over Austria in 1866 
had strengthened her position and 
shaken the “balance of power” in Eur- 
ope. France feared Prussia’s new hege- 
mony as a prelude to reconstruction of 
the Holy Roman Empire. Although the 
movement for Germany’s unity became 
insistent in the Revolution of 1848, its 
intensity became more evident after the 
Austro-Prussian War evidenced its ap- 
proach. Following Prussia’s victory, the 
mastermind of Otto von Bismarck con- 
ceived a more definite plan to bring 
about a united Germany. While the 
plans of the German Chancellor were 
gradually ripening into the creation of 
a united German Empire, the interest 
of Buffalonians in German unity was 
mounting. A study of his plan — that 
is, the gradual evolution of a united 


Groups to Buffalo Based upon Censuses of 1850, 
1865, 1875 and 1892” in Niagara Frontier, (Buf- 
falo, New York: Buffalo and Erie County His- 
torical Society, Summer 1963), p. 53; Stephen 
Gredel, Pioneers of Buffalo — its growth and de- 
velopment, (Buffalo, New York: Commission on 


German Empire — is reflected in the 
growing interest in German unity in 
Buffalo. 


During the years 1867-1869, Buffalo’s 
press reveals a general lack of concern 
in international affairs. The Daily 
Courier in 1867 and 1868 was preoccu- 
pied with reporting the problems of Re- 
construction and the attitude of the 
Commercial Advertiser towards happen- 
ings across the Atlantic was marked by 
indifference. Only the Alabama claims 
received considerable attention. Once 
the idea of German unity had been rec- 
ognized, Americans considered further 
development in Germany to be in the 
interest of unification. They came to 
believe that “if the States of Europe were 
united as their own were, the present 
troubles would never have taken place.” 
They also realized that the dynasties of 
Europe were one of the chief causes, 
‘which divide the people and resist their 
tendencies to Union.’ 


As soon as the war news was reported 
by the Buffalo press, interest began to 
mount and a transformation occurred. 
The indifference to world events was 
partially dissolved and news from the 
front often replaced local reports. The 
war stimulated Americans. “The pres- 
ent war... is the result of . . . French 
jealousy and Imperial heartburnings in 
contemplating the prosperity and suc- 
cess of a united Germany” voiced the 
Republican Commercial Advertiser. 
The daily viewed French opposition to 
Prussia regarding the candidature of a 
Hohenzollern to the Spanish throne, and 
its refusal to fulfill the obligations of the 
treaty of Prague including a plebiscite 
that might restore Schleswig-Holstein 
to Denmark, not as Napoleon’s true mo- 
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tives for entering into war but as mere 
pretexts.® 


Americans often attempted to differen- 
tiate between a ruler and a people. Gen- 
erally speaking, the dislike for Napo- 
leon prejudiced the French cause in the 
United States. American pro-Prussian 
sentiments marked the early stages of 
the conflict. In Prussia’s case Bismarck’s 
unpopularity did not effect its position. 


Both the Democratic and Republican 
press in Buffalo blamed Louis Napoleon 
for all the war-crimes and yet attempted 
to differentiate between the Emperor 
and the French nation. A Republican 
daily expressed this general feeling: 


America’s friendly disposition re- 
specting France existed in full 
strength up to the time of the great 
rebellion; and, we may add, it is 
not diminished now toward France, 
the nation; but toward France, as 
represented in the person of Louis 
Napoleon, the American feeling is 
decidedly and justly cool if not 
actually unfriendly.® 


These equivocal sentiments can partially 
be explained by the political aspirations 
of papers whose backers did not desire 
to lose either the Irish, French, or Ger- 
man votes. Therefore, the attitude of 
the Buffalo press on either side of the 
party lines was decidedly anti-Napo- 
leonic. 


The Buffalo press also demonstrated 
that sympathies had been influenced in 
part by sectionalism. The Commercial 
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Advertiser indicated that the sentiments 
of Southerners were decidedly _ pro- 
French. Justifying the Southern position 
in the conflict on the grounds that it 
would be ungrateful for them to forget 
Napoleon’s efforts to have the Confed- 
eracy recognized by the European 
Powers, the paper concluded: ‘Germany 
stood by the United States government 
from first to last. That is the secret of 
the desire manifested in the lately re- 
bellious States for her defeat now.’ 


In July, 1870, the Buffalo press re- 
ported the direction of American sym- 
pathies in the European conflict. The 
Evening Courier and Republic observed 
that Americans in Buffalo were taking 
an interest in the war, “but for the most 
part neutrality is successfully main- 
tained, with perhaps a general leaning 
of sympathies to the German side.”* The 
Express, in agreement with its Demo- 
cratic rival, related that American feel- 
ing toward Prussia “‘is strengthened by 
the cordial friendship and the cordial 
liking that existed between Germany 
and America.’® 


The issuance of the Neutrality Proc- 
lamation of August 22, 1870, by the 
United States government claimed the 
full attention of the Buffalo press. 
Newspapers like the Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser favored a strictly neutral 
policy towards all European wars since 
they could only result in prosperity for 
the American economy.’®? The Buffalo 
Express concurred: 


. . out of the calamity of Europe 
this country will have much to gain, 
in material advantages, providing 


as Express). 
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that we keep ourselves clear, and 
maintain the neutral position, as we 
must. This is our opportunity for 
regaining the maritime commerce 
which slipped from us during our 
own struggle." 


American reaction in Buffalo to the 
neutrality policy is best summed up in 
the following statement: 


A proclamation that we intend to 
do our duty by maintaining neutral- 
ity, by no means implies that, either 
collectively or individually we 
should incur the guilt of indiffer- 
ence towards the people of either of 
the great nations engaged in the 
present war.’* 


However, after the Prussian victory at 
Sedan a revision in American sympathies 
became evident in Buffalo. When the 
French Republic was proclaimed, a shift 
from pro-German to pro-French sym- 
pathies was apparent in the Buffalo 
press. Democrats as well as Republicans 
joined in praising the new government."* 
However, the sympathies for the French 
Republic were shortlived, and, after a 
few months, the traditional pro-German 
sentiments returned.™ 


Another change occurred after Sedan. 
In the earlier stages of the struggle, 
Americans had been silent onlookers 
adhering to their isolationist attitude 
and upholding their neutrality. Recol- 
lections of war disasters on this Conti- 
nent made them hope for the termina- 
tion of the Franco-Prussian War from 
the start. While German unity was ac- 
cepted by the Buffalo papers as the 
honorable purpose of the war, they 
realized it might take an imperial form. 
However, Americans generally believed 
that the Empire would eventually ripen 
into a republic. Indeed, this hope had 
been voiced by the Commercial Adver- 


ll. Express, July 16, 1870. 

12. Daily Courier, August 11, 1870. 

13. Buffalo Evening Post, September 7, 1870 
(referred to as the Post); Express, September 7, 


tiser even before the foundation of the 
German Empire: 


the whole of Germany will 
be united under one government. 
At first this will be a Constitutional 
Monarchy; but, as proper ideas of 
freedom under law and order take 
possession of the minds of the 
people, judging from the slow but 
progressive tendencies of the nation, 
it is safe to predict that the govern- 
ment will ripen into a Republic . . .1 


With the return of peace in Europe, 
the Buffalo press rejoiced. The German- 
American peace jubilees in May 1871, 
were received with approval by the news- 
papers. Americans welcomed the peace 
that “brought the national unity upon 
which the German heart has so long been 
Bete 


The German unification movement 
aroused special interest among the Ger- 
mans, the Irish, and the French in the 
United States. Each of these groups had 
a particular concern in the Wars of 
German Unity. The pro-Prussian sym- 
pathies of the German-Americans were 
based upon their love of liberty and de- 
sire for unity. Pro-French sentiments 
were conditioned by the Fenian scheme 
of the Irish and the compassion of the 
French immigrants for la patrie. It was 
only natural that the views of these im- 
migrant groups should be influenced by 
diverse factors and that, therefore, the 
opinion of America’s ethnic population 
lacked cohesion. However, it was the 
Deutschtum which was most profoundly 
affected by the happenings across the At- 
lantic. 


German-Americans comprised the larg- 
est segment of the “old” immigration 
that came to the United States in the 
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early nineteenth century. ‘This immigra- 
tion was chiefly from northern and 
western Europe and consisted of Ger- 
mans, Irish, British, and Scandinavians. 
The French played only a minor role 
during the great century of European 
emigration. 


The growth of nativism in the fifties 
and the Civil War made the German- 
Americans a_ significant element in 
American politics.’ During the mid- 
fifties, the new Republican party started 
to attract the allegiance of many Ger- 
man-Americans, especially those who had 
felt that the Democratic party had been 
too complacent in its attitude toward 
Whig nativism.'* Between 1855 and 
1915, the German-Americans lived in 
what could be called “German-America”’, 
rather than in the United States.!® Ger- 
man ideals permeated their activities. 
New York, Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio contained most 
of the native Germans. Buffalo was lo- 
cated in this “German belt.’’° 


German immigration to this area dates 
from 1786, when Martin Middaugh (or 
Mittag) came to the future Village of 
Buffalo.2! In 1828, a considerable num- 
ber of German immigrants came to the 
shores of Lake Erie and settled on the 
Buffalo Plains. The Erie Canal, as a 
new inland waterway, afforded a cheap 
and quick means of transporting particu- 
larly the German immigrants to western 
New York.?? German immigration stead- 
ily increased during the 1840’s and 
1850’s. By 1865, the German-Americans 
numbered 19,267 inhabitants, a domi- 
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nant element as compared with the 
9,689 Irish and 1,377 French. The year 
1875 saw an increase in the German 
population to 27,018. In contrast, the 
Irish numbered 10,705 and the French 
population had decreased to 1,261. Of 
the ethnic total of 51,137 in 1875, the 
Germans constituted over one-half of the 
foreign population in Buffalo.?* There- 
fore, because of their numbers, the 
views of the German-Americans on Euro- 
pean events, their enthusiasms and _par- 
tisanships, could not fail to affect their 
American neighbors. 


Ever since the formation of the North 
German Confederation in 1815, Ger- 
mans had hoped that the South German 
states could be joined to it. The peace- 
ful revolutionary attempts at unity in 
1848 and 1849, however, proved to be 
unsuccessful.24 After 1848, many Ger- 
man liberals emigrated to the United 
States. The unpopularity of a Prussian 
unification of the German states and 
Bismarck’s authoritarianism modified the 
sympathies of many prominent Forty- 
Eighters before the battle of Sadowa dur- 
ing the Austro-Prussian War. The War 
between Austria and Prussia in 1866 
occasioned little enthusiasm in the Ger- 
man language press, mainly because 
liberal editors distrusted the motives of 
Bismarck. Also, Northern and Southern 
German sympathies were sharply di- 
vided.** 


Although the Germans were still in- 
clined to be suspicious of Bismarck’s 
plan, they nevertheless rejoiced at the 
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eventual realization of German unity.?? 
The force which exerted such a strong 
influence in moulding their sentiments 
was the sense of nationalism which was 
the dominant current of the nineteenth 
century. After Prussia’s victory at Sa- 
dowa, the great majority of German- 
Americans began to view with growing 
favor Bismarck’s plans. 


The events of 1870 and 1871 in Eur- 
ope produced virtual unanimity among 
German-Americans. The enthusiasm for 
the Vaterland ended party barriers be- 
tween Democratic and Republican news- 
papers of Buffalo’s Deutschtum. Already 
by 1867, the Buffalo Demokrat realized 
that German unity could only be a 
threat to France and that the Empire 
already felt overshadowed by the North 
German Confederation.** Three years 
later, the hopes of German-Americans 
bore fruits. German editors attacked 
the frivolous pretext under which Na- 
poleon had begun the war, they con- 
demned France’s imperialistic policy and 
upheld the opinion that the war was 
fought by Germans for national unity. 


The voting potential of the German- 
Americans affected the positions of both 
political parties toward the European 
conflict. The Civil War had a profound 
effect on the partisanship of German- 
Americans. While the nativist tinge 
of the Republican coalition had been a 
significant factor in driving the German- 
Americans into the Democratic party, 
after the Civil War their hatred of 
slavery caused many to join the ranks 
of the G.O.P. Republican interest in a 
protective tariff, a rigorous Sabbath law, 
and prohibition of the use of liquor in- 
tensified Republicans’ fear that the 
Deutschtum, which opposed these ob- 
jects, would abandon their party. When 
the Franco-Prussion war broke out, 
Republicans realized that by upholding 
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the German cause, they would be able 
to recapture the favor of their German 
party members and thus retain the Ger- 
man vote.*® The Republicans also 
pointed out the unfriendly disposition 
of the Democrats towards the Vaterland. 
The Commercial Advertiser reported 
that the Democratic press saw a good 
chance for political capital by joining 
“with the Irish voters in the cry of 
Hurrah for France!’’®° 


While the partisan strife in the Eng- 
lish language press centered in the Ger- 
man voting potential, the German lan- 
guage press of both parties formed an 
almost united front against partisan 
maneuvers. The German dailies realized 
the motives behind the adopted atti- 
tudes of Republicans and Democrats in 
regard to the European conflict.** 


It seems peculiar that, while the 
American Republican press staunchly 
supported German aspirations, the Re- 
publican Freie Presse almost completely 
ignored the issue. It was the Buffalo 
Demokrat, an organ of the Democrats 
and of a party which was noted for its 
pro-French leaning, that became the 
spokesman of the feelings of Buffalo’s 
Deutschtum. 


With the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe, many meetings were held by 
the German-Americans expressing sym- 
pathy for the cause of their Fatherland. 
Most of these gatherings were held in 
July and August, 1870. Not only were 
such meetings conducted in St. Louis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Baltimore, Cincin- 
nati, Jersey City, Richmond, and New 
York, but Buffalo was also the host to a 
German mass meeting.*? 


The position of the German-Ameri- 
cans during the European war was real- 
istic. American humanitarianism moti- 
vated their charitable activities. The 
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pro-German Demokrat even called upon 
its readers to give aid to the suffering 
French, maintaining that it was a hu- 
mane deed to help the less fortunate.** 

There was also a fusion of German 
idealism and American realism discern- 
ible in the activities of the Germans in 
the United States. While idealism mo- 
tivated all their actions, it was the idea 
of German unity which formed the nu- 
cleus of the entire movement. This 
fusion of idealism and realism became 
evident in calls for financial aid for the 
suffering in Germany: 

Germans from all parts of Amer- 
ica are unanimous in their sym- 
pathy for the German fatherland 
... However, not words of sympathy 
sound from meetings everywhere, 
but also active help is being offered 
with happy heart and_ willing 
hand.** 

After Sedan, the emergence of the 
French Republic produced no shift in 
sentiment among the Deutschtum as 
had been seen in the general American 
reaction. To German-Americans, repub- 
licanism had not changed the basic issue 
of the conflict. 

The establishment of the German 
Empire was joyfully greeted by Buffalo’s 
Deutschtum. Unity became a substitute 
for German hopes of liberty. German- 
Americans saw in the re-erection of the 
Empire the revival of a great epoch in 
the history of Europe. It was ironic, a 
German daily noted, that the French 
people, who had destroyed the Empire, 
had now indirectly helped to rebuild 
ites 

The German peace celebrations that 
occurred in consequence of German vic 
tory form a colorful and impressive 
episode in the history of the Deutschtum 
in America. The peace jubilees were 
nationwide. They originated in the 
cities considered to be German strong- 


holds — San Francisco St. Louis, and 
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New York.** There was uniformity in 
the composition of the festive proces- 
sions as well as in speeches. Singing 
societies, craft guilds, the Turners, regi- 
ments of the militia, prominent politi- 
cians, and citizens formed the lines. ‘Two 
symbolic figures, “Barbarossa” and “Ger- 
mania,” appeared often among the 
many floats.*7 Generally, the spirit of the 
festivities was one of joy and happiness 
not only for the German-Americans but 
also for their American friends. 


The jubilee movement had its effect 
upon the Queen City of the Lakes, and 
Buffalo’s celebration on May 28, 1871, 
mirrored those in other cities of the 
nation. For the first time an opportun- 
ity arose which convinced Americans 
that the Germans formed a significant 
element in the country.*® The reaction 
of the Buffalo press to the German fes- 
tivities was more than favorable. The 
Republican and Democratic dailies were 
unanimous in their praise of German 
thrift and patriotism. The Commercial 
Advertiser stated that the German peace 
festival was to “be remembered for years 
to come as one of the grandest affairs in 
the history of the city.’*® Its Democratic 
counterpart, the Buffalo Daily Courier, 
called the celebration ‘“‘a grand and im- 
posing affair.”*° In these worlds the Ex- 
press accounted for those Americans 
whose sympathies were with Germany: 


The American people present an 
anomaly to the world. The hetero- 
geneous character of our population, 
made up of representatives from all 
lands, makes us interested observers 
of the events in every country. We 
celebrate their victories, contribute 
to their relief, and mingle our sym- 
pathies with their joys and _sor- 
rows.** 


The German movement toward unity 
left a mark on Buffalo as it did on the 
entire nation. 
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Military History Chapter Notes 


The Alarms of the Peninsular Campaign 
A Letter of Surgeon Murray of the 100th Regiment 


Editor's Note: 

This letter is a part of the H. P. Smith 
Collection recently presented to the So- 
ciety by Ruth Hathaway Clinton. In its 
orthography, grammar, and punctuation 
it reflects the shocks of hard service and 
heavy action on a man trained enough 
to be an assistant surgeon and evidently 
well schooled in spite of the aberrations 
in the language of this letter. It is 
transcribed without the usual courtesies 
of editorial correction for this reason. 


The writer was commissioned Febru- 
ary 7, 1862, along with Surgeon U. S. 
Kittenger (was his assistant right in 
spelling his name ‘‘Kittinger’’?) and Col. 
James M. Brown and a number of other 
senior officers. The regiment left Buffalo 
the following month and saw much 
action. It was present during the Appo- 
mattox Campaign, although the two 
surgeons had been discharged earlier, 
Kittenger on January 9, 1865, and Mur- 
ray on July 6, 1864. 


The other officer mentioned, Captain 
Lewis S. Payne, who recruited his com- 
pany at Tonawanda, had joined at the 
same time as the others and was dis- 
charged March 11, 1865, after having 
been wounded and captured. He is well 
known historically. His papers relating 
to mercantile and lumber operations are 
to be found in the Tonawanda Histori- 
cal Society files, and he was prominent 
in local and state politics as well. His 
business drive was repeated in the mili- 
tary dash which Murray noted with 
some alarm, and he is mentioned many 
times in later campaigns: see Niagara 
Frontier I, pp. 77 and 113, Autumn 1954 
and Winter 1955 for an account that 
includes his exploits. 


Camp of the 100 Regt N. Y. Vol 


Harrison Landing on 
the James River Va 


July 14th 1862 


To H P Smith 
Dear Sir 


If I remember rightly I promised to 
write you a letter. There has never 
been a time since I have been con- 
nected with the army in which I have 
felt so great an anxiety not for myself, 
as much, as for the safety of our most 
esteemed McClelland, and grand Corp 
de Armee. There is a great many 
things connected with this grand ske- 
dadle which we cannot acct for and 
is not mentioned in Official reports. 
After Six days fighting we had aban- 
doned White House Destroyed thou- 
sands of Dollers of commisary stores 
Compelled to evacuate Savage Station, 
and load a train of cares with provi- 
sions and send it enveloped in flames 
headlong in the Chickahominy. Our- 
selves crossing the White Oak Swamp 
in a hurried mmanner to seek protec- 
tion under the Shelter of the gun- 
boats on James River, and Still more 
heartrendering to be obliged to evac- 
uate and leave the poor sick and 
wounded on the wayside, who had 
fought to protect the whole army not- 
withstanding all this, they claim for 
us great victories. 


I would not speak disparaging nor 
shake the faith of any one or declare 
that the responsibility for the late 
disaster to our army belongs to any 
particular one but that we have been 
out Genl in our stragetic movements 
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is true. It is terrifying to bury and 
leave upon the battlefield so many of 
those brave ones, who are fighting in 
defence of a glorious cause. I would 
like to give you more in detail of the 
late change which has taken place in 
the army of the Potomac. But will 
only notice that part of the retreat 
which we were more particularly en- 
gaged in protecting. The whole army 
had Succeeded in crossing the White- 
Oak-Swamp on the 30th of June. As 
much has been said and writen of this 
affair and of the great Geni ship dis- 
played. It would be a waist of time to 
write out a minute discription, and a 
great collision of oppinions. At two 
o c P M Monday the enemy com- 
menced Shelling the camp occupyed 
by Hookers-Kearneys and Keyes-corps 
which was near the White Oak Swamp 
Bridge and who were there for the 
purpose of preventing their crossing 
the bridge. This however was a mere 
feint on the part of the enemy as it 
afterwards proved. ‘Their intention 
was to draw our force back and make 
a desperate attact upon our right with 


the determination to cut us of. This 
was undertaken by making the attact 
upon Heintzelmans and Hookers div. 
The attact was mad about 4 P M by 
the enemy with a tremendous volley 
of musketry—Shell—cannister & c One 
would have thought the heavens had 
given way or the earth shaken from its 
senter. It was difficult for me to com- 
pose my nerves. It is one thing to be 
on a battlefield and an other thing to 
read about it. To hear the groans of 
the sufferes during the silent hours 
that night after the Battle of White 
Oaks Swamp were shocking upon one’s 
sensibilities. In twenty minutes after 
the engagement the enemy had _ pos- 
session of the road which we were 
making our retreat upon, and in less 
than an hour they had driven our 
right tull one mile. Capturing seven 
pieces of artilleries and cutting their 
way right & left. Luck seemed to be 
once on our side, for our reinforce- 
ments came in time and in sufficient 
no to repulse them, and save a large 
quantity of Baggage and two Divisions 
of our armey (Ours div being one of 


This scene was one drawn on the spot and engraved by commissioned artists, as 
photographers are now employed. Official reports differed on the destruction of 
stores in this campaign, but this incident is well attested. 
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these (Keyes) This battle lasted untill 
about seven OC, and we were permited 
again to make our way towards the 
James River. Dr. Kittinger and my- 
self established a hospital in a large 
hous near the battle ground and re- 
maind with the wounded untill the 
next morning at 4 OC. Our Brigade 
came along and what to do we did 
not know for we had collected from 
4 to 5 hundred of the wounded, and 
officers and men begged for us not to 
leave them untill their wounds had 
been dressed. Dr. Kittinger thought 
I had better go with the Regt. And 
he would remain with the wounded 
as we have strict orders that at least 
one Surgeon should remain with or go 
with the Regiment. We had not left 
the place more than a half hour when 
the enemy came in large force and Dr. 
Kittinger was taken prisoner with our 
Hospital Steward Frank Cook. The 


Dr. sad he would not desert the poor 
wounded men, let the consequences 
be what they might. Here let me say 
all the Dr made good there escape be- 
fore the battle, and not one surgeon 
was lef with 5 div but Dr. Kittinger 


Savage’s Station Abandoned from Harper’s History of the Great Rebellion, Vol. J, 


and a surgeon of the 56 N.S. V. & my- 
self. Letters sent here says a report 
prevails at Tonawanda that Cap. 
Payne is mortally wounded. This is 
a mistake. But it is a wonder he has 
not been, for he has always been fore- 
most in every danger, and has im- 
proved every opportunity possible to 
get himself and company into every 
fight he could. The day of the battle 
of White Oak Swamp ater laying a 
long time with his Co in line of battle 
under a terrible fire of shot and shell 
he headed a part of Skirmishers from 
his own Regt and advanced far in the 
open field in front of the lines and 
with others from other Regt engaged 
the enemy pickets until they retreated. 
The severe labours of the day with the 
march at night of twelve miles and 
being unwell, now completly used 
him up. When I came up I found him 
with heavy fever. After prescribing 
for him I told him he must give up 
the command of his company and 
keep quiet and when the Regt moved 
I would let him ride Kittingers horse. 
The next morning the Regt. was or- 
dered to move at 4 OC am. At day- 


p. 371. The pathos of abandonment struck the artist as it did the surgeon. 
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light sure indications of a Battle ex- 
hibited themselves and although I had 
told him to keep with me several times 
the first I saw he had given his horse 
to Schwinger one of my attendants and 
had taken his place with his company 
and there he maneuvered all day in 
the many changes of line of battle 
that took place, and it rained torrents 
nearly all day. He has been very sick 
from the effects but is gaining fast. 
The boy complain that he assumes 
dangers when they might be avoided. 
We have lost a great many of our 
soldiers from exposure and fatigue 
and more particular for want of pro- 
visions. We are getting more and 
greater variety of rations at present 
than any time since we have been on 
the peninsula unless their is more 
pains taken in providing for our army 


in the three months to come I predict 
we will no by one half as many as 
at present. The no that we are looss- 
ing more every day is alarming. It 
was the saveing of the life of every 
man to have the change and position 
which has taken place in our army. I 
hope and trust that the 300,000 will 
be put in the field immediately and 
twice that no if needed 
~ Yours very respectfully 
W D Murray 

I should like to hear from you and 
know how you feel about this great 
change of opperations. We of course 
feel somewhat disapointed but are as 
sanguine of success as ever and are 
bound to go to Richmond if they give 
us a chance and do not keep us dig- 
ging ditches until we all get sick 


Preliminary Inventory of the 
Wilkeson-Barringer Collection 


Compiled by Richard J. Perry 


Editor’s note. The following inventory 
is essentially the completion of the inven- 
tory of the Wilkeson Papers that ap- 
peared in the preceding issue of this 
journal (Niagara Frontier, spring 1968.) 
The collection described in the present 
inventory has been designated the 
“Wilkeson-Barringer Collection,” and 
has been handled in this separate fashion 
because it is at the present time only on 
loan to the Historical Society during the 
minority of the children of the late 
Mrs. Harold C. (Margot Burnett) Bar- 
ringer of Baltimore, who died in 1956. 
Mrs. Barringer was the daughter of Mrs. 
Margaret Louise Wilkeson Burnett, now 
residing in Carmel, and a great-great- 
granddaughter of Judge Samuel Wilke- 
son. 


This collection and the body of ma- 
terials described in the earlier inventory 
are complementary parts of a remarkable 
family archive. The materials in them 
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are very closely related and should be 
consulted in conjunction with each 
other. For information concerning the 
Wilkeson Family’s role in Buffalo and 
national history and for biographical in- 
formation concerning its members, the 
reader is referred to the introductory 
pages of the earlier inventory. ‘That 
introduction also recounts something of 
the history of the manuscripts them- 
selves, so carefully preserved by the 
Wilkesons for over a period of a century 
and a half, and something of the story 
of the reassembling of the collection. 


The editor would repeat here an ob- 
servation made in the earlier inventory. 
The archives of an area, whether they 
be the private archives of an individual, 
family, church, business firm or institu- 
tion, or the public archives of a unit of 
government are a valuable part of that 
area’s cultural resources. Every care 
should be taken for their preservation. 


The Historical Society expresses its ap- 
preciation to Mr. Harold C. Barringer 
for placing the Wilkeson-Barringer Col- 
lection in its custody, and its gratitude 
again to the Buffalo Foundation, whose 
grant from Statler Foundation Funds 
has made possible the publication of 
this inventory. 


GENERAL INVENTORY 


The Wilkeson-Barringer material is ar- 
ranged chronologically according to cor- 
respondent. For example, letters written 
by Judge Wilkeson are chronologically 
arranged in folders from 1834 to his death 
in 1848. These have been further sub- 
divided when the volume of papers has 
demanded it; thus, the Judge’s papers 
consisting of letters to his sons form a 
separate category from the rest. The 
chronological arrangement prevails 
throughout, and the characters are repre- 
sented from beginning to end roughly in 
order of generation. Judge Samuel Wilke- 
son’s papers appear first, and the diaries 
of his great-granddaughter Elizabeth Wil- 
keson Hamlin appear last. The papers 
of William Wilkes are one exception to 
this order; they accompany those of Fred- 
erick Wilkes, both of whom are related 
to the Wilkesons through the marriage of 
Maria Wilkes to John Wilkeson. They 
were not a part of the Wilkeson family 
line, although they are of major import- 
ance, and have been placed together at 
the end of the main body of Wilkeson 
family papers. Business, financial, and 
legal papers are separated from personal 
correspondence. 


INVENTORY 

Boxes 1 and 2 contain letters and 
papers of Judge Samuel Wilkeson, includ- 
ing letters to his family, papers relating 
to the American Colonization Society 
and to national and local political mat- 
ters, and a volume of Judge Wilkeson’s 
historical writings. (1824-48) 385 items. 

Box 3 contains business papers of Judge 
Wilkeson, 1817-48, and letters by John 


Wilkeson to his children. 
items. 


(1817-67) 221 


Boxes 4 and 5 contain papers of John 
Wilkeson, including those dealing with 
his consulship on Turk’s Island from 1842 
through 1844 and some material relating 
to the Arcole Iron Works. Box 5 also 
contains letters sent and received by Sam- 
uel Wilkeson, Jr. and William and Mary 
Wilkeson. (1832-86) 394 items. 


Boxes 6 and 7 contain papers and 
diaries of John Wilkes Wilkeson, some 
materials relating to the Civil War. Box 
7 also contains letters sent and received 
by Samuel Henry Wilkeson. (1843-80) 
271 items. 


Box 8 contains letters sent and received 
by Louise Wilkeson; her uncle, Frederick 
Wilkes, and his father, William Wilkes. 
(1803-94) 181 items. 


Box 9 contains Wilkeson family bus- 
iness and military papers, including mater- 
ial relating to the estate of Caroline C. 
Fillmore from the papers of Louise Wil- 
keson. (1772-1950’s) 267 items. 


Col. Samuel H. Wilkeson (1836-1915), 
son of John Wilkeson and grandson of 
Samuel Wilkeson. 
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Box 10 contains typed copies of family 
letters, genealogical notes, biographical 
material on Judge Samuel Wilkeson, and 
a short biography of Frederick Wilkes by 
his son. 58 items. 

Box 11 contains diaries of Elizabeth 
Wilkeson Hamlin from 1885 through 
1904, from age nine to age twenty-nine. 
18 items. 


WILKESON-BARRINGER 

SHELF LIST 

(Papers within each folder are chronolo- 
gically arranged) 


Box 1 
Folder 

1. Letters by Judge Samuel Wilkeson to 
his sons, 1834-37; 51 items. 

2. Letters by Judge Samuel Wilkeson to 
his sons 1838; 49 items. 

3. Letters by Judge Samuel Wilkeson to 
his sons, 1839-48; 71 items. 

4. Letters by Judge Samuel Wilkeson to 
his sons, no year; 39 items. 

5. Letterbook of Judge Samuel Wilke- 
son: copies of letters sent — hand- 
handwritten, 1835-38, with later 
genealogical and school notes by John 
W. and Samuel H. Wilkeson; 4 items. 


Box 2 

Folder 

. Political writings of Judge Wilkeson 

re: controversy within the Whig 

Party, banking bill, liquor licensing, 

1840’s — handwritten; 7 items. 

Papers of Judge Samuel Wilkeson re: 

proposal for Buffalo Naval Station 

and iron steamer controversy, 1842— 

handwritten; 10 items. 

. Papers of Judge Samuel Wilkeson re: 
hospital lot no. 11, Buffalo, 1827-28— 
handwritten; 5 items. 

4. Papers of Judge Samuel Wilkeson re: 

petitions to the State Assembly and 

Senate and to the Board of Canal 

Commissioners regarding the Erie 

Canal, 1825-35 — handwritten; 3 

items. 

Papers of Judge Samuel Wilkeson re: 
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state and local matters, (ca. 1841) — 
handwritten; 4 items. 

6. Letters by Judge Samuel Wilkeson, 
misc., 1824-48; 11 items. 

. Letters by T. Allen to Judge Samuel 
Wilkeson on compromise re canal 
tolls, 1842-44; 6 items. 

. Letters by J. C. Spencer to Judge 
Samuel Wilkeson, 1829-36; 15 items. 
9. Letters received by Judge Samuel 

Wilkeson, misc., 1824-47; 13 items. 

10. The Constitution of the State of New 
York together with the Rules and Or- 
ders, Standing Committees, and List 
of Members of the Senate and As- 
sembly for 1827. Albany, printed by 
Croswell & Van Benthuysen, 1827 — 
117 pp. (1 item). 

11. Judge Samuel Wilkeson — historical 
writings, bound: “Buffalo Harbor, 
etc., letters, Samuel Wilkeson, 1814, 
1821, 1825” handwritten copy; proba- 
bly Samuel H. Wilkeson; 1 item. 

12. Judge Samuel Wilkeson — correspon- 
dence re American Colonization So- 
ciety, 1838-43; 92 items. 

13. Judge Samuel Wilkeson—The African 
Repository and Colonial Journal, vol. 
XVI, published by order of the Di- 
rectors of the American Colonization 
Society, under the direction of the 
Executive Committee, Washington; 
printed by Joseph Etter, 1840 — 
bound; 376 pp. (1 item). 

14. Judge Samuel Wilkeson — Report to 
the Executive Committee of the Am- 
erican Colonization Society on the 
first two years of his office, 1840 (?) 
— handwritten; 2 items. 


Box 3 


~I 


co 


Folder 

1. Judge Samuel Wilkeson — business, 
financial and legal papers and cor- 
respondence, 1817-45; 58 items. 

2. Judge Samuel Wilkeson — booklet, 
Evans & Wilkeson, record of land 
sales in Western New York — 1829; 
handwritten, 1 item. 

3. Papers concerning Judge Samuel Wil- 
keson — letters of recommendation 
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and introduction and reminiscences, 
1833-87; included newspaper 
obituary, 1848; 7 items. 


also 


. Letters by John Wilkeson to his child- 


ren, 1848-53; 41 items. 


. Letters by John Wilkeson to his child- 


ren, 1854-55; 31 items. 


. Letters by John Wilkeson to his child- 


ren, 1856-58; 25 items. 


. Letters by John Wilkeson to his child- 


ren, 1859-67; 58 items. 
Box 4 


Folder 


1: 


09 


or 


Letters by John Wilkeson to family, 
primarily to Samuel, William, and 
Mary Wilkeson and Frederick Wilkes, 
1835-86; 70 items. 


. Letters and papers of John Wilkeson 


re his tour of duty as consul on Turk’s 
Island in the Caribbean, 1842-44; 57 


items. 


. John Wilkeson — letterbook from 


Turk’s Island, 1843 — copies of letters 
sent; 1 item. 


. 2 diaries of John Wilkeson; 1862 (re 


son John W. Wilkeson’s Civil. War 
experience) and 1855. Travel papers 
of John Wilkeson, 1856 — printed; 
3 items. 


. Letters rec’d by John Wilkeson, 1832- 


87; 37 items. 


. John Wilkeson — letters of introduc- 


tion by William H. Seward, Aug. 22, 
1855; 3 items. 


stone) 


Folder 


1. 


John Wilkeson — Spanish Bible from 
Turk’s Island: El Nuevo Testamento, 
Traducido al Espanol por el R. P. 
Felipe Scio de S. Miguel, delas Es- 
cuelas Pios, Obispo de Segovia, Nueva 
York: Edicion Estereotipica por R. F. 
Ripley, a costa de la Sociedad Ameri- 
cana de la Biblia, Formada en Nueva 
York, A. D. 1816; Imprenta de D. 
Fanshaw, 1837 (The New Testament, 
translated into Spanish by R. P. Fel- 
ipe, etc., of the Pios Schools; paid for 
by the American Bible Society, print- 


9. 


. Samuel 


ed by D. Fanshaw, New York, 1837.) 


. John Wilkeson — business, financial, 


and legal papers, 1833-91 re Buffalo 
Steam Foundry, Arcole Iron Works, 
Ohio, Wilkeson & Goodrich, Follet 
vs. Wilkeson & Pratt; 87 items. 


. Letters by Samuel Wilkeson Jr. to the 


family (primarily), 1839-86; 22 items. 


. Letter to Samuel Wilkeson Jr., Dec. 


6, 1859; 1 item. 


. Biographical sketch of Judge Samuel 


Wilkeson by Samuel Wilkeson Jr.; 
handwritten with accompanying letter 
written by Samuel H. Wilkeson, May 
14, 1890; 2 items. 

Wilkeson Jr. — financial 
papers, 1851-53; 2 items. 


. Samuel Wilkeson Jr. — land deeds, 


Galena, Illinois, July 20, 1835; 33 
items 


. Letters by William and Mary Wilke- 


son to the family, 1835-66; 44 items. 
Letters rec’d by William Wilkeson, 
1834-90; 31 items. 

Box 6 


Folder 
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Letters by John W. Wilkeson to the 
family, 1847-57; 76 items. 


. Letters by John W. Wilkeson, 1858- 


62; 67 items. 

School papers of John W. Wilkeson, 
Union College, 1853-80; 7 items. 
Letters to John W. Wilkeson from the 
family, 1860-61; 7 items. 


5. John W. Wilkeson — 2 diaries, 1843 


1844. 


. John W. Wilkeson — 3 diaries, 1843, 


1850 & 1855. 


. John W. Wilkeson — 1 diary, 1849- 


52. 


. John W. Wilkeson — pocket diary 


and related papers, 1861; 26 items. 
Box 7 


Folder 


if 


2 


John W. Wilkeson — Privately printed 
copies of last letters to the family, 
1862; 4 copies. 

Papers relating to the death of John 
W. Wilkeson, May 1862- Dec. 1863; 


35 items. 
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Scrapbook of newspaper clippings re- 
lating to the death of John W. Wilke- 
son, 1862; 1 item. 


. Correspondence of Samuel H. Wilke- 


son (letters sent and rec’d), 1837- 
1900; 40 items. 


. Samuel H. Wilkeson — scrapbook of 


newspaper clippings re farming in- 
formation and family obituaries, diary 
1844-47; 2 items. 


Box 8 


Folder 


if 


. Louise Wilkeson — 


Letters by Louise Wilkeson to the 
family, Jan. 9, 1853- Aug. 9, 1865; 
28 items. 


. Letters by Louise Wilkeson to the 


family, Aug. 22, 1865 - April 1, 1873; 
49 items. 


. Letters rec’d by Louise Wilkeson, 


1853-94; 25 items. 
diaries, 1855, 


1856-66, and 1873; 3 items. 


. Letters by William Wilkes to the 


family, 1834-65; 23 items. 


. Letters rec’d by William Wilkes, 1830- 


58; 8 items. 


. William Wilkes — business, financial, 


and legal papers, 1803-46; 6 items. 


. Letters by Frederick Wilkes to the 


family, 1831-62; 11 items. 


. Letters rec’d by Frederick Wilkes, 


1820-98; 28 items. 
Box 9 


Folder 


Le 
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Wilkeson family correspondence, 
misc., 1772, 1832-1905; 62 items. 
Legal papers re Buffalo, Brantford 
and Pittsburgh Railroad Co., 1860's; 
5 items. 


. Wilkeson family — business, financial, 


and legal papers, 1815-1918; 78 items. 


. Wilkeson family — military papers re 


Civil War, 1861-1907; 43 items. 


. Estate of Caroline C. Fillmore, Oct. 


1881 - Jan. 1884 (papers of Louise 
Wilkeson) ; 9 items. 


. Newspaper clippings re Buffalo & 


Brantford Railroad, Buffalo Harbor, 
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Baltimore Convention, National poli- 
tics, McKinley Monument contro- 
versy; 12 items. 


. Wilkeson family — misc. items includ- 


ing material re Jenny Lind Concert, 
1851; Buffalo Historical Society ma- 
terial, photographic negatives (un- 
identified), 1851-1930’s; 29 items. 


. Wilkeson family — misc. items re 


European travels, e.g. passenger lists, 
etc. 1856-73; 8 items. 


. Estate of Elizabeth Wilkeson Hamlin 


— 1950’s; 21 items. 


Box 10 


Folder 
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10. 


Printed biography of Judge Samuel 
Wilkeson from Contemporary Biogra- 
phy of New York, no date; 1 item. 


. Judge Samuel Wilkeson — typed copy 


of historical writings, no date; 1 item. 


. Typed carbon copy of Judge Samuel 


Wilkeson’s writings (duplicate of 
folder 2), no date; | item. 


. Biography of Frederick Wilkes by Wil- 


liam A. Wilkes entitled “ A Sketch 
of the Life of Frederick Wilkes,” April 
1901. Biography of Judge Samuel 
Wilkeson entitled “Samuel Wilkeson - 
Builder of Buffalo Harbor,” Gallery 
Talk given June 8, 1941, in State 
Court, 4 pp. ditto, author unknown; 
3 items. 


. Typed copies of Wilkeson genealogies 


and family records, also papers on the 
Johnson family mansion in Tennessee 
called “The Mansion,” by Edith John- 
son Hunt, 1834; 4 items. 


. Wilkeson family — genealogy and bio- 


graphical data — typed carbon copies; 
11 pp. 


. Wilkeson family—typed copies of let- 


ters — 11 pp. 


. Wilkeson family — typed copies of 


Civil War letters — 7 pp. 


. Wilkeson family — typed copies of 


Civil War letters — 17 items. 
Judge Samuel Wilkeson — _ typed 
copies of letters — 108 pp. 


11. Judge Samuel Wilkeson — _ typed 
copies of letters (duplicate of folder 
10) — 205 pp. 

Box 11 

Folder 


1. Elizabeth Wilkeson Hamlin — diaries; 
1885-86, 1887, 1 undated; 3 items. 
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by Edward W. Treen 


Editors Note: The last installment of 
this article ended not only in the middle 
of the formal statement of the Resolution 
adopted, but also in the middle of a 
sentence. Therefore, we have felt it wise 
to repeat the entire Resolution. 


A Committee of Five from the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange and the same number 
from the Tonawanda Lumbermans Associ- 
ation were appointed to harmonize the 
wording to be affixed to the Bills of Lad- 
ing of lumber shipments and to bring be- 
fore kindred and other organizations and 
vessel owners information on action taken 
in this matter. At a joint meeting held on 
February 4, 1893, Mr. Gratwick from the 
Tonawanda Association, appointed to 
draw up a formal statement to cover the 
coming season, submitted the following 
which was adopted: 

“In view of the difficulties attending 
the unloading of lumber at the Ports of 
Buffalo and Tonawanda during the season 
of 1892 and in order to avoid a repetition 
of such troubles during the ensuing season, 
the Buffalo and Tonawanda Lumber Ex- 
changes in joint meeting have: 

RESOLVED: That it is the sense of 
these Exchanges that the most feasible 
and desirable method of unloading lum- 
ber at their respective Ports is by the sys- 
tem of individual contractors to be des- 
ignated by these Exchanges, and 

RESOLVED: ‘That such designated 
contractors shall receive from their respec- 
tive Exchanges a certificate qualifying 


nh 


. Elizabeth Wilkeson Hamlin — diaries; 
1888, 1889, 1889-90; 3 items. 
3. Elizabeth Wilkeson Hamlin — diaries; 
1891, 1892-93, 1893, 1894; 4 items. 
4. Elizabeth Wilkeson Hamlin — diaries; 
1895, 1896-1897; 3 items. 
. Elizabeth Wilkeson Hamlin - diaries; 
1897, 1898, 1899, 1903, 1904; 5 items. 
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them to do such work and at prices speci- 
fied and approved by a Committee of 
such Exchanges having the matter in 
charge, and 

RESOLVED: That in order to unite 
the interests of the vessel owners and the 
consignees and to assure the carrying out 
of the contract system, the following nota- 
tion be placed on all Bills of Lading: 
‘The Consignee shall have the privilege 
of unloading this cargo by the contractor 
or persons selected from those authorized 
by the Buffalo and Tonawanda Exchanges 
and at card rates approved by such Ex- 
changes.’ 

RESOLVED: That we ask the coop- 
eration of all vessel owners in carrying 
out the foregoing resolutions.” 

As a result of this a conference was 
held on April 14, 1893, between the Steve- 
dores Committee and others of the Ex- 
change, a Committee representing the 
Saginaw Vessel Owners Association and 
the Stevedores at which time the follow- 
ing schedule of prices for unloading dur- 
ing the season of 1893 was approved: 


WHITE PINE 
Log Run — 25¢ per M 
Mill Culls — 30¢ per M 
Shorts — 50¢ per M 
STRIPS IN LOTS 
4” — 40¢ per M 
ah — 30¢ per M 
4 & 5” mixed — 35¢ per M 
6” — 25¢ per M 
4”, 5”, 6’ mixed — 32¢ per M 
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7¢ per M 

SHINGLES 
18” — 4¢ per M 
16” — 3¢ per M 


CEDAR POSTS 
1¢ per Piece 
NORWAY PINE 

alae — 28¢ per M 
Se 42 oe Ball Stutt 35¢ per M 
6” and thicker and Car Sills at a 

price to be agreed upon and can 
be unloaded by consignee. 

BASSWOOD & ELM — 30¢ per 

ASH — 40¢ per 

MAPLE — 45¢ per 

OAK — 60¢ per 


The above to apply on barges up 
to 12’ depth of hold. Two cents extra 
per 1000 feet on barges of over 12’ depth 
of hold and on all steam boats up to 
600,000 feet capacity. Three cents extra 
on all steam boats of over 600,000 feet 
capacity. 


<see 


All of the above were to be incor- 
porated in a certificate listing the name of 
the stevedore as a contractor satisfactory 
to the Buffalo Lumber Exchange or the 
Tonawanda Lumbermens Association, 
signed by the President and Secretary of 
the respective Exchanges and applying 
during the season of 1893. 

Following are the stevedores approved 
by the Buffalo Exchange and the districts 
in which they would work. The steve- 
dores, of course, hired their own lumber 
shovers and laborers: 

Jacob Feldman, Herman Feldman — 
Black Rock and Ohio Basin with 
exception of the Erie R.R. docks. 

E. M. Torcell, Chas. McCullough — 
Erie Basin 

Jerry Neville, Hugh Sheridan, Wm. 

Seyfried — Tifft Farm, Buffalo River, 
Erie R.R. Docks, Ohio Basin. 

The Stevedore Committee of the Ex- 
change at that time consisted of C. A. 
Hurd, C. W. Betts, G. B. Montgomery 
and James Crate. 
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Evidently the lumber shovers were not 
satisfied at times with their hourly wage 
because in May of 1899 a committee of 
the Lumber Shovers wrote the Stevedore 
Committee of the Exchange asking on be- 
half of their men a wage increase from 
35¢ to 40¢ per hour. The Stevedore 
Committee informed the Lumber Shovers 
Committee that their application had 
been received and referred to the Steve- 
dores. 

During that same month, a meeting 
of the Stevedore Committee, Stevedores 
and Vessel Owners, agreed that prices 
for unloading lumber at Buffalo should 
be increased. 


As might have been expected there was 
not universal compliance with this agree- 
ment. The Bill of Lading clause was the 
cause of considerable complaint. For in- 
stance, in 1894, a committee of the 
Stevedores appeared before the Exchange 
and complained strongly that several 
cargoes of lumber had been unloaded 
“outside of the stevedores”, the Bills of 
Lading not specifying them. They were 
assured steps would be taken to correct 
the situation. 

In 1898 and 1899 complaints against 
the system multiplied. Conflicting unload- 
ing arrangements between the Lumber 
Carriers Association and a so-called union 
gang of longshoremen had appeared. The 
Stevedore Committe reported dealers in 
general had not been careful enough with 
their Bills of Lading and brought up the 
case of the Steamer Fletcher and tow 
carrying ties consigned to Wheeler & 
Holden, which had been unloaded by an 
outside gang. Proper bills had been used, 
but the captain had urged the consignees 
to allow the outside gang to unload, and 
they had permitted it. The result was 
disaffection in the regular  stevedore 
gangs. The danger was that many would 
join the union if this happened again. 
The Committee reported it had contacted 
Mr. Fletcher, who controlled the tow, 
without result and suggested a letter to 
vessel owners and agents urging them to 
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Mills and yards of the Eastern Lumber Co. covered an area of 35 acres in the 
early 1900's. It had a capacity of 60,000,000 feet annually. 


have their boats unloaded by the regular 
gangs. The Stevedore Committee of the 
Exchange was authorized to draw up a 
communication and distribute it to the 
interested parties. 

In May of 1898 the Stevedore Com- 
mittee considered it necessary to ask for 
a meeting to take action. Mr. Hurd refer- 
red to the agreements between the Lum- 
ber Carriers Association and the so-called 
union gang of longshoremen whereby all 
boats of the Association should be un- 
loaded by this gang. Boats not so un- 
loaded were to be fined when they were 
loaded by union gangs at other ports. 
Two boats not unloaded by regular steve- 
dores were consigned to H. M. Lowd & 
Sons Co. This firm had received a letter 
from Messrs. Cowles & Fisher asking for 
a season’s arrangement with them for un- 
loading such Association boats as came to 
them and threatening trouble at western 
points if their demands were not met. The 
Stevedore Committee of the Exchange 
had written Mr. Lowd at Oscoda, Michi- 
gan, stating conditions of unloading at 
the Port of Buffalo and urging compliance 
with the Rules of the Exchange. The Ex- 
change had no power to do more than 
urge compliance and Mr. Daly of the 
Tonawanda Stevedore Committee was 
asked to meet with the Buffalo Committee 
for a discussion of the matter but he re- 
fused. The Buffalo Exchange therefore 
drew up a letter which was mailed to all 


vessel owners on the Lakes engaged in 
the lumber trade arguing that Buffalo 
had acted out of necessity and with the 
approval of shippers in regulating unload- 
ing practices. The arrangements had been 
satisfactory and attempts to destroy them 
were unwarranted in the unanimous 
opinion of the Buffalo Exchange. Ap- 
pended was a resolution that Exchange 
members would charter only vessels that 
complied. 


At a meeting held on September 8, 
1899, the Stevedore Committee reported 
they had been considering an application 
of the lumber shovers made through the 
Stevedores for an increase in wages to 45¢ 
per hour from 40¢ to take effect Septem- 
ber 1. The stevedores at the same time ap- 
plied for a raise of unloading prices to 
correspond with increased wages for their 
men. Both claims were based on increased 
lake freights and general improvement in 
business. 


The Stevedore Committee, vessel own- 
ers and stevedores granted the increases 
in wages and adopted a price list for un- 
loading based on an increase of 6¢ per 
M on White Pine or about 23%. The 
lumber shovers gave bond to the steve- 
dores guaranteeing to maintain the rates 
granted for the balance of the season. 
This bond was signed by the Executive 
Committee of the Longshoremen’s Union 
which prompted the opinion that the 
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Lumber Exchange was dealing with and 
practically in the hands of the Union. 
The handwriting was on the wall. 


Some confusion having been caused by 
contradictory statements in the press con- 
cerning unloading arrangements, a meet- 
ing was held in late March 1900 with the 
stevedores and they were directed to ob- 
tain from the Lumber Shovers Union the 
best terms possible for the season. The 
stevedores therefore obtained a proposal 
from the Shovers Union stating that they 
agreed to unload lumber for the steve- 
dores at 45¢ per hour up to and includ- 
ing August 31st and at 50¢ per M for the 
rest of the season. The stevedores af- 
firmed that they would unload at previ- 
ous fall’s prevailing list, namely, at 32¢ 
and 5¢ per M for merchantable rough 
pine up to and including August 31st 
and at 1/9 of 37¢ or 41-1/9¢ for lumber 
until the end of the season, if this was 
satisfactory to the Exchange. The Steve- 
dore Committee of the Exchange was au- 
thorized to enter into the proposed con- 
tract with the stevedores after consulting 
with the representatives of the vessel in- 
terests and obtaining their consent. 


The Stevedore Committee later re- 
ported that the representatives of the ves- 
sel interests refused to entertain the pro- 
posal. They stated that the owners would 
be very well satisfied to do away with the 
stevedores altogether and this statement 
plus reports received from elsewhere in- 
dicated to the Exchange that the object 
was to abolish the stevedore system. The 
stevedores reported that they had no suc- 
cess with the Lumber Shovers Union at 
32¢ per M (or 45¢ per hour) for the en- 
tire season and thought any further effort 


Editors Note. The material in Mr. 
Treen’s articles on the lumber trade is 
somewhat abridged, chiefly in legal and 
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in that direction would be without result 
and tend to arouse the men to further 
demands. In view of this, the Stevedore 
Committee recommended that the Ex- 
change accept the Stevedores’ proposal 
without consent of the vessel owners and 
close the matter at once. Such action was 
taken because it was now quite evident 
that the stevedore system was breaking 
down. 


Five months later, in view of the fact 
that Buffalo rates for unloading barges 
were higher than at Tonawanda and 
other points, it was considered advisable 
to suggest a conference with the Long- 
shoremans Union. This was held and 
the Stevedore Committee reported a con- 
versation with the President of that Union 
and “arrived at the conclusion that it 
would be wise to consider making a deal 
with Union or, in other words, we believe 
it best to do away with the stevedore 
system.” The Exchange did not act favor- 
ably on this at the time preferring not to 
disturb arrangements for the season; since 
there had been better despatch in the un- 
loading of the boats. 


In December 1901, the Stevedore Com- 
mittee again recommended that it was 
advisable to abolish the system of unload- 
ing vessels by stevedores. Action now 
taken was to empower the present Com- 
mittee to act for the Exchange. 


Thus ended the Stevedore System and 
in the Spring of 1902 an agreement was 
reached between the Exchange, the Lum- 
ber Carriers Association and the Inter- 
national Longshoreman’s Association, Lo- 
cal No. 127. 


—to be continued 


statistical matters. It is available in the 
complete form in the Society’s manu- 
script collection. 
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Book Reviews 


Art and Glory, The Story of Elbert Hub- 
bard, by Freeman Champney, Crown 
Publishers; New York, 248 p., $5.95. 


Take the 
train for East 
Aurory 
Where we 
work 

for Art 

and Glory 


The new biography by Elbert Hub- 
bard, by Freeman Champney, takes its 
title from this jingle written by Michael 
Monahan, an editorial assistant of Hub- 
bard who later quarreled with him, de- 
nounced him in a special convocation in 
East Aurora, and broke away to form 
his own little magazine. But fourteen 
years later, in 1915, when Hubbard had 
gone down with the Lusitania, Monahan 
delivered the main eulogy in honor of 
Hubbard at the memorial service in East 
Aurora. Mr. Champney emphasizes that 
a number of people closely associated 
with Hubbard, like Monahan, fell out 
sharply with him, but never seemed to 
exorcise completely the personality of 
Hubbard from their subconsciousness. 
Among these were Harry P. Taber, the 
first editor of The Philistine (whose 
papers are in the Buffalo and Erie 
County Public Library); Walter Black- 
burn Harte, editor of a successful Massa- 
chusetts “chipmunk” magazine whom 
Hubbard had persuaded to give up his 
magazine and join forces with Hubbard; 
and Richard Le Gallienne, the writer, 
who spent two summers at East Aurora. 

Mr. Champney’s choice of titles also 
puts rightful emphasis on the East Au- 
rora Roycroft enterprise, to which the 
author gives extensive coverage. But 
more than placing Hubbard in his East 
Aurora setting, the author effectively 
puts him against the background of 


American social history. Hubbard’s 
dates, 1856 to 1915, coincide with and 
overlap a number of social changes in 
the United States. One of the main dis- 
tinctions of Mr. Champney’s book is his 
well documented portrayal of Hubbard 
as a reflection of some of these social 
changes: the rebellion against culture 
and respectability; the rise of salesman- 
ship, advertising and press agentry; the 
advent of the little magazine and inspira- 
tional “literature,” the gospel of work; 
free thought; Ingersollism; feminism; 
and big business and the labor move- 
ment. The author shows Hubbard as an 
ambitious man sensitive to the ebb and 
flow of economic and social change in 
America and capitalizing on these tidal 
currents for money as well as for art and 
glory. The author also brings in the 
other side of Hubbard: the enigmatic 
man searching for identity. 


Regarding Hubbard’s financial suc- 
cess, Mr. Champney reveals some in- 
teresting figures on The Philistine, the 
little magazine which Hubbard helped 
to launch in 1895 and whose sole pro- 
prietorship he took over six months 
later and continued to hold until its 
publication ceased with his death in 
1915. In these twenty years The Philis- 
tine grew to occupy a place somewhat 
similar to that of the Reader's Digest to- 
day. Perhaps speculation could be raised 
about the possible Hubbard influence 
on the noted Buffalo advertising man, 
the late Alex Osborn, co-founder of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine, and Osborn, 
who began his business career in Buffalo 
when the local Hubbard mystique was 
still strong. The Reader’s Digest account 
was one of the first and one of the long- 
lasting accounts of BBDO, and over the 
years of the advertising association Wal- 
lace and Osborn were good friends, with 
Osborn becoming an occasional contri- 
butor of Hubbardesque items to RD. 
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By 1900 the PHIL had achieved a cir- 
culation of 52,000 a month. In 1902 it 
had reached 110,000, and by 1907 the 
combined circulation of the PHIL and 
The Little Journeys had risen to a mark 
of 200,000. There seems to be no evi- 
dence that Hubbard ever paid any con- 
tributors to the PHIL. For example, 
Stephen Crane, a number of whose poems 
and sketches appeared in its early issues, 
never received a cent of payment from 
Hubbard. Still, Hubbard’s enterprise 
continued to flourish. By 1909 his weekly 
payroll totaled $3,000. His ‘Message 
to Garcia,” which had appeared in the 
March 1899 PHIL was reprinted over 
nine million times, a million of these 
being accounted for by an order from 
President George H. Daniels of the New 
York Central Railroad for distribution 
among employees and patrons of the 
railroad. Hubbard promoted his publi- 
cations, too, through his lecture tours, 
and vice versa. One year he made $10,- 
000 from eighty-one lectures. In 1909 
and 1910 he made a 20-week tour of the 
Orpheum vaudeville circuit. This ap- 
pearance occasioned the famous remark 
from a fellow performer, the Scottish 
singing comedian, Harry Lauder, who 
observed, “Elbert is the only one of us 
who wears his makeup on the street.” 
But all the press agentry paid off, for at 
Hubbard’s death in 1915, his estate had 
grown to a value of about $400,000. 


Harry Lauder was of course referring 
to Hubbard’s famous long hair, his 
flowing cravat, his Texas hat, and his 
baggy clothes. Like that of a certain 
singing group, this hair style originated 
in England. According to Mr, Champ- 
ney, Hubbard probably got the idea dur- 
ing his trips to England in the nineties 
from Oscar Wilde and his fin de siécle 
group. The baggy clothes derived from 
William Morris’ Pre-Raphaeltism, 
whence came also the medieval craft and 
feudal society concepts which Hubbard 
adapted for his Roycroft community. 
The hat was his own added touch of 
individualism. 
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They being part of any historically 
honest picture of Hubbard, Mr. Champ- 
ney touches on some of the law suits and 
controversies Hubbard became involved 
in. At least twice Hubbard was sued by 
Fred Gardner of Chicago, with whom 
Hubbard had signed a ninety-nine year 
contract giving Gardner the rights to 
all advertising space in the PHIL for a 
flat fee. After the circulation jumped, 
Hubbard wanted to get out of the con- 
tract and so notified Gardner. But, 
wanting to prolong his bonanza, Gard- 
ner sued Hubbard and collected each 
time, including legal costs, before Hub- 
bard finally bought up the contract. 
Other controversies involved Hubbard’s 
cavalier view of copyrights and his in- 
formal notions of plagiarism. Kipling 
sued because Hubbard had decided that 
“The Dipsy Chanty” would make a bet- 
ter title for a Kipling poem he was pub- 
lishing than the one Kipling had given 
it, and Shaw roared in his beard over 
some unauthorized editing of one of 
Shaw’s essays that Hubbard published. 


Readers of Art and Glory curious 
about the origin of some of the terms 
associated with Hubbard will discover 
the answers. For example, the term Roy- 
croft comes from the names of Samuel 
and Thomas Roycroft, 17th century 
English bookbinders. Fra Elbertus, by 
which Hubbard sometimes humorously 
signed himself and by which he was 
occasionally called, may derive from the 
quasi-monasticism of the Roycroft com- 
munity, or from his childhood sobriquet, 
Bertibus. Other interesting portions of 
the book deal with the Hubbard family 
origins, with Hubbard’s early and very 
successful days as a soap drummer in the 
Middle West, his brief experience at 
Harvard as a special student at the age 
of thirty-six, and his brief and unim- 
pressive career as a novelist. 


Mr. Champney, who is the design and 
production manager of a mid-state uni- 
versity press, became interested in Hub- 
bard through an early gravitation to- 
ward printing. He fell under the Hub- 
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bard influence when as a young boy in 
the Middle West he discovered some old 
copies of The Philistine in his home. He 
sums up Hubbard’s relationship to print- 
ing, “Today, few people would include 
Hubbard in the constellation of those 
who brought excellence into American 
type design and bookmaking . In 
fact, many of those who came a little 
later into this field found it difficult to 
contemplate Hubbard without violent 
emotions.” “But the point,” as he ob- 
serves earlier, “which we can easily miss 
today, is that Hubbard brought the book 
as an art object into the American con- 
sciousness, and he stirred up and acti- 
vated the scattering of type men, fine 
printers, and designers who were to carry 
on the mystique of the beautiful book.” 

Mr. Champney’s Art and Glory is well 
written, informative, and impressively 
documented with material from Hub- 
bard’s writing. It is, in this reviewer's 
judgment, a much more scholarly and 
far better biography than either of its 
two predecessors on the same subject, 
those by Felix Shay and David ‘Balch. 
Above all, Mr. Champney’s book is very 
fair in its treatment of Hubbard, which 
is, I think, the major problem confront- 
ing any biographer of this controversial 
man. 


Austin McC. Fox 

The Nichols School 
Oswego from Buckskin to Bustles, by 
Charles M. Snyder, Empire State Histori- 
cal Publications Series No. 56; Ira J. 
Friedman, Inc., Port Washington, N. Y., 
$7.50. 


The field of local history has increas- 
ingly become the subject of professional 
historians in the past few decades. Dr. 
Snyder has woven the local story of the 
development of Oswego into national 
history. By showing the interrelationship 
between national events and local devel- 
opments and the times where these did 
not coincide, Dr. Snyder has pointed out 
the basic fact that national history is in 
a sense a compilation of many local histo- 


ries. This was Dr. Snyder’s intent, and it 
was well carried out. 

The book should appeal to a wide 
range of those interested purely in local 
history as well as to those interested in 
American history as a discipline. The 
concern for economic, social, cultural, and 
political life gives a balanced picture 
which makes the volume useful as a case 
study for the historian. At the same time, 
it has the charm and the personal interest 
so desirable for a book intended for the 
local reader. For example, a listing of 
prominent families in a chapter, “Social 
Transition,” indicates through brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the families the way 
in which the social structure of the city 
changed through a century. 

The style is easily readable, and the 
book can be scanned quickly. At the same 
time the factual material is there for 
closer reading. The account does present 
a great deal of new information in the 
sense of bringing what was previously 
known only through sources unavailable 
to the average reader into a condensed 
form in one volume. 

Interpretation is new in the sense that 
this is perhaps the first time that the his- 
tory of Oswego has been interpreted in 
the true sense of the word. It will have 
no competition in the sense that prior 
books on Oswego were published some 
time ago and were not of equal quality. 

The allocation of space is appropriate 
to the real importance of Oswego as op- 
posed to the way in which the antiquarian 
would have divided the book. The first 
72 pages carry the history of Oswego up 
to the War of 1812. The remaining 200 
pages reach the turn of the century. There 
are appropriate chapters on religion and 
education and a strong emphasis on the 
economic history of Oswego. The story 
of the Canal is told in detail and with a 
balanced view, with some emphasis on 
the point of view of the Oswego group 
in opposition to the view of the Buffalon- 
ians. The Oswego program was to com- 
plete a canal from Albany to Oswego 
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using Lake Ontario to reach western New 
York, whereas the Buffalonians success- 
fully brought the canal directly from Al- 
bany to Buffalo. 

The interpretation of political exents, 
especially those of the local elections in 
the second half of the nineteenth century, 
are well tied in with national events and 
give a new look at the state politics of 
the period. The segments on military 
history of the area make use of personal 
diaries, memoirs, and local sources rather 
than just official documents. This sheds 
new emphasis on the interpretation of the 
military events of the area. 

The work has an excellent index and 


Contributors 


The late A. CONGER GOODYEAR 
who was born in Buffalo in 1877 and who 
died in Old Westbury, Long Island, in 
1964, wrote with personal knowledge of 
the residents of Delaware Avenue of the 
turn of the century. Our readers will re- 
call two earlier articles by him in these 
pages—‘A Buffalonian Collects the Fine 
Arts” (Niagara Frontier, autumn 1957) 
and his memoir, “Eugene Speicher” 
(spring 1958). Neither of these issues 
contained the customary note on him as 
a “Contributor,” doubtless by his own 
wish and doubtless to the editor’s relief, 
since the range of his interests defies facile 
synopsis. One of the great benefactors of 
his native city, two of his last acts early 
in 1964 were to establish the A. Conger 
Goodyear Fund at the Albright-Knox Art 
Gallery, a magnificient bequest, and to 
deposit his personal papers for preserva- 
tion in the Buffalo and Erie County His- 
torical Society, where they are a major 
national source for the cultural history of 
our time. An inventory of the Goodyear 
Papers will appear in a forthcoming is- 
sue of this journal. 


MISS ZDENKA J. M. GREDEL, a 
doctoral candidate in history at the State 
University of New York at Buffalo, re- 
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is well annotated even though, for the 
purpose of economy, the notes were placed 
at the end of the work. 

The author has set out to tell the story 
of Oswego in the nineteenth century pri- 
marily, and he has accomplished this in 
a delightful as well as a scholarly manner 
in this attractive, well-designed book. This 
work is truly that of a professional scholar 
with a deep and accurate sense of Ameri- 
can history and is combined with a lively 
sense of popular interest. Such a com- 
bination makes most entertaining and, at 
the same time, stimulating local history 
reading. 


Walter S. Dunn, Jr. 


ceived her B.A. from D’Youville College 
and did her senior thesis on “Partisan 
Politics in the German Language Press 
in Buffalo.” The present article is an 
abridgment of a more comprehensive 
study done at U.B. for her Master’s De- 
eree. Miss Gredel has specialized in 
German history in her recent graduate 
studies at the University of Munich on 
a German government grant, and has 
done doctoral research at the Munich 
Institute of Contemporary History. 

RICHARD C. MARCUS, a member 
of the Historical Society’s Board of 
Managers, is an attorney with the Buf- 
falo law firm of Falk, Twelvetrees, 
Johnston & Siemer. He is chairman of 
our Museum Committee, and a member 
of the Executive Committee. Long ac- 
tive in the Lower Lakes Marine Chapter, 
he is presently its clerk and has served 
in the past as its chairman. He is also 
chairman of the PATH Project which 
seeks present day photographs for use 
by future historians. 

EDWARD W. TREEN’s chapters on 
The Niagara Frontier and Lumber con- 
tinues, and this is the second preliminary 
inventory compiled by RICHARD J. 
PERRY and published under a grant 
from the Buffalo Foundation. Each of 
them has been introduced in previous 
Niagara Frontiers. 
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symbol of learning, truth and 
light as well as for its local 
importance. The site is under 
the Society’s care. 


The 1833 Buffalo Lighthouse was 
chosen as the insignia of the 
Historical Society in the general 
tradition of the lighthouse as a 
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Goodyear Lumbering in Pennsylvania 


by George F. Goodyear 


The start of the Goodyear lumber 
business in Northern Pennsylvania and 
the railroad associated with it, the Buf- 
falo and Susquehanna Railroad, began 
with Frank H. Goodyear. As a boy, he 
worked on farms near Holland, Erie 
County, and in the local tannery at 
Root & Keating’s. He also taught in the 
district school. Then he went to a place 
bearing the incredible name of Looney- 
ville, the name of which has since been 
mercifully changed to Wende. The place 
was stigmatized by one Robert Looney, 
proprietor of a number of sawmills. 
Frank became his bookkeeper and, as 
became an Industrious Apprentice, in 
1871 married the boss’s daughter, Jo- 
sephine. The following year he moved 
to Buffalo, and at the age of 23 set up a 
coal and lumber business of his own. 
When Robert Looney died Frank so ar- 
ranged matters that Josephine’s part in 
the inheritance was mostly timber lands. 
Opportunity had knocked, and this en- 
ergetic and capable man of business 
seized it. 


The first sawmill was apparently built 
near Talmage, Pennsylvania. When the 
timber adjacent to this mill was cut out, 
he built others, and eventually owned 
and operated fifteen mills, with his 
father and later his brother as a partner 
in some. The mills were mostly along 
the Western New York and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, now the Penn-Central 
line to Buffalo. They made money, but 
of course there were troubles. Mills 
burned, sometimes opportunely when 
the timber was about cut out. Once 
Frank got off the train from Buffalo 
just in time to see a runaway log train 
come out of the mountains to utterly 
demolish his mill. He kept buying more 
timber lands, concentrating on Potter 
County. 


About 1884 Frank Goodyear pur- 
chased a tract of 14,000 acres of land 
south and east of Keating Summit, Penn- 
sylvania, from Byron D. Hamlin and 
his nephew, Henry Hamlin, both of 
Smethport, Pennsylvania. This land was 
not favorably located for operation, as 
it lay in a valley separated from the 
Western New York and Pennsylvania 
Railroad by a range of high hills. Be- 
fore the Goodyear operations in Penn- 
sylvania began, almost all the hemlock 
and pine timber was floated to the saw- 
mill, coming in on the spring freshets. 
This involved an enormous loss of tim- 
ber from sunken logs, and part-time 
operation of the mills. The hardwood 
on the land was generally left standing. 
Frank Goodyear was one of the first 
lumbermen, if not the first, to gather 
logs by railroad. When he began, the 
old-timers wagged their heads and licked 
their lips in anticipation of “having his 
skin nailed to the barn mighty quickly.” 


With the steep grades in the woods, 
the ordinary locomotive was useless, hav- 
ing no low gear. To meet the require- 
ments, the Lima Locomotive Works 
evolved a locomotive with two or three 
vertical cylinders on one side, delivering 
power through gears, called a Shay en- 
gine. Like the mills of the gods, they 
ground exceedingly slow but they could 
almost climb a tree. They made a ter- 
rific noise. Before many years had 
passed logging by railroad was the gen- 
eral practice all over the country. 


In this case, a railroad was built from 
Keating Summit on the Western New 
York & Pennsylvania Railroad to Free- 
man’s Run, about 9 miles distant, and 
Costello, where the Penn Tanning Com- 
pany had a tannery, about 12 miles over 
a switch-back. Three or four miles from 
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Yard engine, 0-6-0 type, used by Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. This saddle tank type 
was used widely in logging operations. 


Keating Summit the trains reversed to 
run caboose end first. The line was in- 
corporated as the Sinnemahoning Valley 
Railroad. Construction was started in 
1885 and completed in 1886. 


Freeman’s Run was renamed Austin, 
after O. E. Austin, the postmaster and 
oldest inhabitant. In 1885 O. S. Garret- 
son bought from Frank Goodyear the 
hardwood timber on the 14,000 acres of 
land near Austin. He began construc- 
tion of a mill there to cut this timber. 
Before its completion it was changed 
into a hemlock mill, and commenced 
cutting lumber in the fall of 1886. It 
was probably the first large lumber mill 
to be operated day and night. Before it 
was cut out, it manufactured about a 
billion and a half feet of hemlock. It 
was the first mill in which exhaust steam 
was used to keep the pond open. Later, 
a smaller mill was apparently also built 
at Austin. 


William H. Sullivan, of the firm of 
Harvey & Sullivan, had charge of con- 
struction and when it was completed 
took over its operation. Later he oper- 
ated the Galeton and several other mills 
for the Goodyears. At one time he was 
also running the woods roads, a hundred 
miles or so in length, but that contract 
nearly broke him. He was a periodical 
drinker whose outbreaks were spectacu- 
lar, and sometimes was out of favor with 
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Frank Goodyear. Nevertheless, the as- 
sociation with the Goodyears, so begun, 
was to continue without interruption 
until Sullivan’s death in 1929. He was a 
remarkable man. 


These enterprises, up to the beginning 
of 1887, were under the sole supervision 
of Frank Goodyear. It was too much for 
him, and he suffered what would today 
be called a nervous breakdown. He 
called upon his brother, Charles W. 
Goodyear, who dropped his thriving 
legal practice, to become a one-third 
partner under a verbal agreement, May 
1, 1887. Frank recovered quickly and by 
the fall of 1887, after a European rest 
cure, was back in harness. This arrange- 
ment ran along until August 8, 1893, 
when a written agreement was signed. 
Later, in 1902, the business was incor- 
porated under the name of the Good- 
year Lumber Company, with Frank H. 
Goodyear as president and Charles W. 
Goodyear as vice president. 


In 1887, there was a second pur- 
chase from the Hamlins of about 25,000 
acres at a stumpage cost of about 50 
cents a thousand. At times during this 
period lumber was sold on cars at Austin 
at $6.50 per thousand. In some years the 
Goodyears were merely trading dollars, 
but at no time did they fail to make at 
least a little money. There were more 
years when profits were high. The mills 
themselves, compared to the woods, bred 


Buffalo and Susquehanna Uiget ie Engine 
No. 278, a 4-4-0 type of about 1900, near 
the Exchange Street Station. 
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few troubles. Circular saws were the 
rule until someone invented the band 
saw, which cut down the waste in the 
form of sawdust and was far safer. When 
a circular saw exploded there were apt 
to be casualties and considerable dam- 
age. 


In 1888 there were sawmills in opera- 
tion at Austin, Wrights, Keating, and 
Goodyear, Pennsylvania, with a total 
capacity of 400,000 feet per day. The 
firm of F, H. & C. W. Goodyear, and 
later the Goodyear Lumber Company, 
cut only hemlock lumber. Hardwood 
from their lands was sold principally 
to the Emporium Lumber Co., con- 
trolled by W. L. Sykes. Hemlock was 
selling for $7.00 a thousand feet, and 
$9.00 was thought to be an excellent 
price. The bark was sold mostly to the 
Costello tannery, built by the Costello 
family. It later became the Penn Tan- 
ning Company, whose president was 
Jerry Crary. Eventually, a deal was ar- 
ranged between the Goodyears and this 
Company, dated May 1, 1893, under 
which the Goodyears sold all the hem- 
lock bark on their timber to the Tan- 
ning Company, receiving in payment 
10,000 shares each of the $100 preferred 
and common stocks of that company. At 
the same time, there may have been an 
arrangement under which the Good- 
years acquired the timber under the 
Tanning Company’s bark. Thus, the 
Goodyears may have become the owners 
of all the timber and the Tanning Com- 
pany all the bark on lands owned by 
both of them. 


The busiest season in the woods was 
the spring time. Then the trees were 
felled and the bark peeled. The woods- 
men were a tough crew. It was all hard 
work. The hemlocks were the largest 
trees of the northern forests. They grew 
on the mountain slopes and were chop- 
ped down and sawed to length by the 
sweat of many brows. The bark was 
pried off with spuds and piled to dry. 


No. 106, a 2-8-0 type with small driving 
wheels designed for heavy pulling in hill 


country. It was purchased from the 


Baldwin Locomotive Works in 1895. 


The geared type locomotive for hill 
country logging. From The B & S, by 
Paul Pietrak. 


When the peeling came to an end the 
“hicks” came out to town, well heeled 
with three months pay, a great thirst and 
spikes on their boots. For the most part 
their pay was gone in a week — some- 
times in a night. There were fights all 
over town in which the inch-long spikes 
figured largely. Prohibition prevailed in 
Potter County but the blind tigers ran 
wide open and, once thoroughly drunk, 
the lumberjack was sure to be “rolled”, 
or in other words robbed and thrown 
out. Some nights it was impossible to 
walk from the railroad station clear 
through the town, with snoring bodies 
as stepping stones, When the orgy was 
over they drifted back into the woods 
to bring the logs to the railroads, send- 
ing them shooting down slides or haul- 
ing them with teams. 
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In the early days loading on the 
skeleton log cars was done by hand with 
a cant-hook. Later, C. W. Goodyear 
conceived the idea of a log loader which 
would run on rails close to the cars, 
swing in a circle and pick up the logs, 
somewhat as a steam shovel picked up 
dirt. The idea was presented to the 
Marion Steam Shovel Company and a 
very satisfactory machine was produced, 
known as the Barnhart Log Loader. It 
came into use all over the country, with 
sales controlled by the Goodyears at a 
profit of $1,000 per machine. 


The first woods roads or tram roads 
were laid with practically no grading, 
the rails spiked on great hemlock logs as 
stringers, about forty feet long. A nar- 
row strip was cut along each log for the 
rails, and where two logs met was a 
cross log into which the longer logs were 
notched. When the logging was com- 
pleted in each section of the woods the 


road-bed was simply picked up by the 
log loader and brought into the mill to 
be sawed into lumber. Naturally the 
tram roads were very uneven, and navi- 
gation over them was a perilous busi- 
ness. When, as frequently happened, a 
car was derailed considerable confusion 
resulted. ‘The grades were very steep, 
and a runaway train was a thing to leave 
promptly. There were no air brakes on 
the cars until later years and controlling 
a loaded out-bound train coming out 
by gravity was a job that called for 
tough brakemen. 


The conductor had to be even tougher 
than the brakeman, for he had to be 
able to lick his crew, seriatim or en 
masse. ‘Iwo of the fabulous conductors 
of the early years, Joe Ruggles and Bob 
Krebs, had graduated to be woods su- 
perintendents by the turn of the century. 
Joe Ruggles was a thick-set man with a 
positive paunch who always had a little 


This steam crane used for loading logs was invented by Charles W. Goodyear. From 


the B & S, by Paul Pietrak. 
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trickle of tobacco juice running out of 
the corner of his mouth contemporan- 
eously with the most constant and 
vociferous stream of profanity. In many 
respects quite a different sort, but 
equally effective was Bob Krebs. He 
was quiet and long and lean but he 
stood no nonsense. One day he stopped 
a train to settle a dispute with a brake- 
man. After winning the debate Bob 
threw his opponent on top of a log car 
to come to as the train rolled in. 


The greatest of the woods fighters was 
Jack H. Cassidy, who later became As- 
sistant General Manager of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company, in Boga- 
lusa, Louisiana, and still later president 
of a bank in Bogalusa. Jack had several 
brothers, of whom Joe and Frank also 
worked in Bogalusa. Jack was never 
licked, and his only rival for the cham- 
pionship, a man named Lynx Mitchell, 
never joined combat. 


There were always long dry seasons 
in the summer and they always spelled 
trouble. The logs were lying on the 
ground, the bark was dry. A fires was 
easily started — by lightning, sparks 
from a locomotive, a careless smoker. 
They were terrific when they got going 
and if there was a wind and no rain 
came they were sure to be disastrous. 
Sometimes they could be stopped by 
back-firing, or burning off a strip in their 
path. In one especially bad fire a whole 
train crew was burned to death. 


All of the woods work, up to the de- 
livery of logs and bark to the railroad, 
was done by jobbers. When the logs 
were cut to length they were branded 
with an iron so that they could be scaled 
in the mill and credited to the proper 
jobber. They were measured by Doyle 
rule and, under this, overran about 
20%, in lumber. This was thoroughly 
understood by all concerned. The bark 
was paid for by weight. Two cords was 
a fair day’s work, but many men worked 
by contract and peeled three to three 
and one-half cords a day. The tram 


roads were built with a maximum grade 
of 13%, but occasionally they were a 
little steeper. All the woods, including 
the railroads, were run by the superin- 
tendent N. N. Metcalf, a calm, easy- 
going, dignified person, who made all 
the contracts with jobbers and knew 
timber to its roots. 


Meantime, standard railroad con- 
struction, as distinct from mere logging 
railroads, was proceeding. From 1891 
to 1894, under various corporate names, 
the Sinnemahoning Valley Railroad was 
extended from Costello to Ansonia, 
Pennsylvania, where it connected with 
the Fall Brook Railroad. During 1894 
a 13 mile branch line was built from a 
place named Cross Fork Station to Cross 
Fork, Pennsylvania. In 1894 the various 
railroad companies were consolidated 
and merged into one company known as 
the Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad. In 
1895-6 an extension to the line was built 
from Galeton, Pennsylvania, to Wells- 
ville, New York, a distance of about 37 
miles. 


In 1895 or 1895, the Goodyears pur- 
chased the Clinton sawmill at Galeton, 
acquiring also a considerable additional 
quantity of timber lands. About the 
same time, they purchased from Sen. 
Thomas C, Platt the Addison and Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, extending about 45 
miles from Galeton to Addison, New 
York, where it connected with the Erie 
Railroad. Shops were built at Galeton. 
In 1898 the A. & P. was leased to the 
Buffalo and Susquehanna, giving the 
“system” a total of 162 miles operated. 
Bonds had been issued and sold to the 
amount of $1,470,000. Earnings for the 
year, after all charges, including a sink- 
ing fund of $79,442, were $110,000. 
Dreams of rail empire were developing. 


In 1901 an extension to the railroad 
was built from Wharton to Sinnema- 
honing, Pennsylvania, where a connec- 
tion was made with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The line was further extended 
45 miles, in 1903-4, from Sinnemahoning 
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to DuBois, Pennsylvania. Finally, be 
tween 1904 and 1907 there were built 
two further extensions, one of 90 miles 
from Wellsville to Buffalo and the other 
from DuBois to Sagamore, Pennsylvania, 
50 miles south. By 1908, the Buffalo 
and Susquehanna Railroad operated 385 
miles of main track. 


Most of the later railroad extensions 
were made in connection with the ac- 
quisition of coal properties. As the tim- 
ber was cut off, some provision for 
freight tonnage to take its place had to 
be made or the railroad abandoned. In 
1898 the property of the Clearfield Coal 
Company, at Tyler, Pennsylvania, was 
acquired. The following year additional 
lands from the Berwind and White Coal 
Company, located near DuBois, and the 
lands of Peale, Peacock and Kerr, about 
10 miles south of DuBois, were acquired. 
The Buffalo and Susquehanna Coal and 
Coke Company was organized to acquire 
these properties. The coal reserves thus 
acquired totaled approximately 30 mil- 
lion tons. 


There were later acquisitions of coal 
properties. By the year 1908 the Buffalo 
and Susquehanna Coal and Coke Com- 
pany owned lands and mining rights 
estimated to contain 120 million tons of 
coal. It operated three shaft mining 
plants located near DuBois, with a total 
producing capacity of a million tons per 
annum, and a drift mining plant at 
Sagamore with a producing capacity of 
two million tons per annum. 


One thing always leads to another. ‘To 
finance the construction of the addi- 
tional railroad mileage and the pur- 
chase of the coal lands the New York 
financial firm of Fisk & Robinson was 
retained. They sold for this purpose 
nearly $17,000,000 of bonds. Then, to 
provide a purchaser for the coal and 
coke to be brought to Buffalo the Buf- 
falo & Susquehanna Iron Company was 
organized with William A. Rogers as 
president and the Goodyears as Vice 
Presidents. Property was bought in 
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South Buffalo and the construction of 
blast furnaces begun. Mr. Rogers was 
an experienced and very successful iron 
manufacturer. Fisk & Robinson sold 
$3,000,000 more bonds for the Iron Com- 
pany, Rogers took $1,500,000 stock and 
the Goodyear brothers a like amount. 
The firm of Rogers, Brown & Co. were 
the largest dealers in foundry pig iron 
in the world. Mr. Rogers had an in- 
terest in twenty different furnaces. The 
new furnaces were to produce 700 tons 
a day. Through a subsidiary the Iron 
Company acquired the coal lands at 
Tyler and Sagamore and coke furnaces 
were built. Fisk & Robinson bought 
$3,000,000 preferred stock of the rail- 
road company. 


For a while it all looked very rosy. 
Frank Goodyear had satisfied his ambi- 
tion to have a railroad — a railroad 
which was not complete until it went 
somewhere, obviously to Buffalo. ‘The 
Buffalo-Wellsville line was a bad imis- 
take. The fiscal year ending June 30, 
1905, showed $324,000 of railroad earn- 
ings and the following year $246,000 be- 
fore the Buffalo line was in operation. 
But misgivings had begun to creep in. 
In 1905 there was some correspondence 
about selling to others and a price of 
$9,000,000 was mentioned. A year later 
there were negotiations with the Erie 
Railroad with $5,000,000 the price. On 
May 13, 1907, Frank Goodyear died. 


By this time, the Buffalo and Susque- 
hanna Railroad was obviously in 
trouble. Fisk & Robinson took an option 
on the stock at 20, but there were no 
buyers. Luckily for the family fortunes, 
Frank Goodyear’s executors would put 
up no more money. In February 1910, 
Fisk & Robinson failed, and Bronson 
Winthrop was appointed receiver. 
Three months later the Railroad failed 
to meet the interest payments due on its 
lands, and Harry I. Miller was appointed 
receiver. Eventually the line from Wells- 
ville to Buffalo was abandoned and the 
rest of the property came under the con- 
trol of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Railroad. 


Otherwise, despite the panic of 1907, 
the Pennsylvania operations started by 
the Goodyears were in no danger. Be- 
sides the construction of the Austin Mill 
(1886) and the purchase of the Galeton 
Mill (1893), there were other acquisi- 
tions. One such acquisition was of lands 
lying east of Austin on the Sinnemahon- 
ing watershed, in the Cross Fork district, 
which eventually were sold to the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Company. They were 
offered one tract of timber on the East 
Fork near a place known as Hulls for 
$125,000, which at first they decided not 
to buy. Six years later they purchased 
the same property for $500,000. They 
made more money by deferring the pur- 
chase and selling the lumber at the 
higher prices that later prevailed, than 
they would have made had they bought 
the property and cut it at the earlier 
date. In 1902 they purchased a mill at 
Medix Run, Pennsylvania, and some 
25,000 acres of timber lands in Clear- 
field and Cameron Counties. 


By 1908, the Goodyear Lumber Com- 
pany was producing 200,000,000 feet of 
hemlock lumber per annum, apparéntly 
all from the three mills at Austin (1886), 
Galeton (1893) and Medix Run (1902). 
Nevertheless, there was a limit. A state- 
ment of January 1, 1901, showed owner- 
ship of a billion feet of timber, at a 
value of $2.00 a thousand. This would 
soon be used up, at the rate the Com- 
pany was producing. In 1903 or 1904 
the smaller of the two mills at Austin 


Logging railroad engine built by H. K. 
Porter & Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


burned. In the fall of 1911 the dam up 
Freeman’s Run, built when the Bayless 
Pulp & Paper Co. moved in, burst and 
the town of Austin was nearly swept 
away. The saw mill was a shambles. It 
was not rebuilt. The only remaining 
tract of timber nearby was some twenty- 
five miles west. A new mill was built in 
the timber at a place called Norwich 
and a tap line railroad of about fifteen 
miles run in from Keating Summit, 
called the Potato Creek Railroad. That 
was the last of the lumber operations 
in Pennsylvania started by the Good- 
years. 


Greater things were brewing in the 
south. That is another story — of Boga- 
lusa, Louisiana, and the Great Southern 
Lumber Company. 
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The Van Eeghen Collection 


by William Chazanof 


For many years there had been rolling 
in my mind a particular bibliographical 
reference: the Van Eeghen Collection. 
This collection had most of the original 
records of the Holland Land Company, 
a combine of six Dutch banking houses 
that in the 1790’s had bought more 
than two million acres of land in western 
Pennsylvania and another 3.3 million 
acres in western New York. For students 
of the Holland Land Company, the Van 
Eeghen Collection was an indispensable 
source. 


Desire to see this collection became 
a minor obsession. During the past fif- 
teen years I had been seeking out and 
reading printed material on the Dutch- 
owned company. My doctoral disserta- 
tion had dealt with one aspect of the 
company: the political influence of Jo- 
seph Ellicott, its first Resident-Agent of 
western New York. I had also published 
a number of articles and had given num- 
erous talks on Ellicott. For these the 
letterbooks and other primary sources 
in the United States had been ample. A 
study of the Van Eeghen Collection, 
however, could flesh out further the 
main characters and could give scope for 
research of hitherto little known figures. 


But the Van Eeghen Collection was in 
Amsterdam, Holland, an ocean and 3,000 
miles away. So the project of researching 
the collection remained a dream, a hope 
for the future. 


Through a combination of circum- 
stances, this dream became a reality. A 
sabbatical leave brought half pay, and 
a grant from the Netherland-America 
Foundation added to the financial sup- 
port. After months of preparation, the 
trip to Holland seemed easy. 


My wife and I reached Amsterdam on 
March 27, 1967. Weather-wise it had 
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not been an auspicious Tuesday. The 
rain wet our clothes but had absolutely 
no effect on our high spirits. The city 
tourist office, called the VVV, located a 
room for us at a small pension, known 
as the Hotel Vondel. 


The Vondel suited our purpose. ‘The 
room was clean and had a work table 
and chairs. The breakfast was filling 
and was identical each morning: one 
egg, two slices of cheese, four slices of 
bread, butter, jam, coffee, milk, and 
sugar. The hotel was located within a 
ten-minute walk of the Rijksmuseum, 
the world’s most important collection of 
Rembrandts. Two blocks from our room 
was the Leidesplein with its many res- 
taurants, small shops, and concert hall. 


It did not take long to notice things 
unique to Amsterdam. The land was 
flat, the houses were small, and the 
people were tall. 


The space limitations confronted the 
visitor in many ways. The houses gen- 
erally had steep narrow stairways with 
short treads that forced one to walk up 
sideways. The halls and stairways were 
only large enough for two people to get 
through. The problem of moving furni- 
ture into or out of a building was solved 
by the use of a giant hook fastened out- 
side near the roof of the house. To the 
hook were attached ropes that hoisted 
furniture to the desired level. 


The scarcity of land affected the life 
of every Dutchman. Transportation was 
a good example. The cars were mostly 
small and of European make with an eye 
to parking and economy; gasoline was 
expensive, an imperial gallon costing 
fifty-eight cents. Two-wheelers were 
abundant and appeared in all kinds, 
from traditional bicycles and motor- 
driven bikes or scooters, to motorcycles. 
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It was not uncommon to see an orderly 
line of fifty to seventy-five two-wheelers 
waiting in their respective lanes for the 
traffic light to change from red to green. 
The bicycles predominated, and many 
of them carried passengers. Frequently 
sitting behind the driver was a young 
child aged anywhere from two to six, 
and occasionally another youngster oc- 
cupied the front near the handlebars. 
The drivers were as varied as their bikes. 
A retired college professor, a grand dame 
in her seventies, a teen-ager — all sat tall 
and straight and drove with skill and 
concentration. Because of space limita- 
tions, it was more convenient to find 
parking for a two-wheeler than a car. 


The tram or what we call a trolly 
seemed the most used of all transporta- 
tion. It had no parking problem, kept 
a dependable schedule, was safe and 
inexpensive, and had unusual features. 
A ticket was purchased for forty-five 
minutes of use. During this period a 
person could transfer as often as he 
pleased. For the price of one fare he 
could go to his destination, shop, and 
return, so long as he was back on the 
trolley within forty-five minutes of buy- 
ing the ticket. 


The tram or what we call a trolley 
hotel and brought me within a_five- 
minute walk of the City Archives. The 
Archives was a large three-story build- 
ing where the Van Eeghen Collection 
was kept. 


On my first day to the City Archives, 
I was given an appointment with Miss 
Pietersen. A doctoral candidate in his- 
tory, she had already inventoried about 
one-half of the Van Eeghen Collection. 
Miss Pietersen supplied a copy of the 
inventory that covered twenty-five type- 
written sheets. Her task was to sort out 
the primary materials, arrange them 
chronologically under particular head- 
ings, collect these in folders, and num- 
ber each parcel. The materials were not 
read for content nor were any annota- 
tions made. 


The first week at the City Archives 
was one of orientation. The hierarchy 
of authority was carefully delineated. 
The head of the City Archives was Dr. 
Van Hoboken and directly under him 
was his deputy Dr. Elizabeth van Eeghen. 
Dr. Simon Hart handled the manuscript 
division and responsible to him was 
Miss Pietersen. ‘There was also a section 
that did the reproductions — xeroxing 
and microfilming. The major attraction 
seemed the full and accurate record of 
vital statistics that went back to the 
1500's. Most of the visitors were seeking 
information of an ancestral nature. 


The first week was also relatively un- 
productive. I followed a set pattern. 
Starting with the first page of the in- 
ventory, I asked the library clerk to get 
a numbered parcel. After reading its 
contents, I returned the packet, and the 
process was repeated. Except for the in- 
ventory prepared by Miss Pietersen, I 
had not as yet seen the entire Van 
Eeghen Collection as one unit. Visitors 
were discouraged from entering the 
stacks and using the collection directly. 
The rationale was understandable; there 
could be greater controls if the trained 
clerks handled requests. To the re- 
searcher, however, a desk in the stacks 
near the collection would have been 
more valuable. Often a particular refer- 
ence reminded the student of a previous 
citation. In the stacks this could be 
located promptly. I had requested per- 
mission to work in the stacks, but re- 
searching where the sources were kept 
was against the rules. As a guest from 
abroad I did not press further. From 
long experience I had learned that co- 
operative librarians can be helpful be- 
yond the call of duty while uninterested 
or hostile ones can become serious ob- 
stacles. 


The first week of research was dis- 
couraging. I worked hard, arriving when 
the City Archives opened at nine, re- 
maining till they closed at five, and re- 
turning on Saturday mornings when the 
building was open. The first collection 
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I studied was the Resolutions of the 
Holland Land Company. These four 
volumes had the handwritten minutes 
of the meetings of the Company Direc- 
tors in Holland from 1793 to 1858. But 
they were all written in Dutch, a lan- 
guage unfamiliar to me. Resorting to a 
Dutch-English dictionary, I  plodded 
through the Resolutions. No unusual 
information turned up, the translator 
charged $2.50 an hour, and my enthusi- 
asm was beginning to wane. 


During the second week, however, two 
things occurred that improved the situ- 
ation immeasurably. The next packet 
of material I received from the Van 
Eeghen Collection, entitled the Written 
Copybooks of the Company, contained 
a great number of letters written in 
French. More familiar with this lan- 
guage, I had little trouble translating 
the letters from the Directors to Paul 
Busti, the Agent-General of the Com- 
pany living in Philadelphia who was in 
charge of all the Company lands in 
America. Most of the remainder of the 
Van Eeghen Collection was in English. 
The language was no longer a barrier. 


As important as the language shift was 
the other piece of good fortune. I got 
into the stacks where the Van Eeghen 
Collection was stored. ‘This came about 
through accident. The library clerk who 
had been bringing the source materials 
to me was absent for a couple of days. 
The new clerk was unfamiliar with the 
restrictions on visitors using the stacks, 
and he permitted me to enter this inner 
sanctum with him. Once there I re- 
mained. Locating a desk near the tier 
of the Van Eeghen Collection, I virtually 
lived in that area. For the remainder of 
our stay in Amsterdam, I worked in that 
corner of the Archives whenever they 
were open. My new place of residence 
in the stacks pleased the staff, too, for it 
reduced the work of the clerks. 


Getting into the stacks was an im- 
portant breakthrough. I could now see 
the entire Van Eeghen Collection as an 
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entity. In quantity alone, the collection 
needed forty meters or roughly forty- 
three yards of shelf space. ‘The letters, 
written copybooks, journals, ledgers, 
and documents had been kept together. 
Nearby were 139 maps either prepared 
for or purchased by the Holland Land 
Company. 


Only when I had started working in 
the stacks proper did I realize the mag- 
nitude of the Van Eeghen Collection. 
An important guide to using the col- 
lection was Miss Pietersen’s inventory. 
She had subdivided the entire collection 
into three parts: Management in Am- 
sterdam, Management in America, and 
Maps. 


The first part, “Management in Am- 
sterdam,” included material that re- 
vealed the manner in which the Hol- 
land Land Company had functioned 
from its main office in New Nether- 
lands. The inventory used eight pages 
to list simply the titles of each packet. 
For example, the Resolutions of the 
Holland Land Company, previously 
mentioned, began with the decision to 
send Theophile Cazenove to New York 
to get his opinions on the potential foz 
Dutch investments in America, Actually 
there were two sets of Resolutions, one 
fuller than the other. The Journals of 
the Holland Land Company were four 
ledger-size volumes that consisted of de- 
tailed records of incomes and expendi- 
tures from 1795 to 1689. Here were 
itemized the debits and credits of key 
Company personnel like Paul Busti, 
Joseph Ellicott, and their successors 
J. J. van der Kemp, Jacob Otto, and 
David Evans. The Written Copybooks 
of the Holland Land Company had three 
volumes of letters from the Directors 
written between 1792 and 1867 to Com- 
pany employees in America. The letters 
to Agent-General Busti were mainly in 
French with some in Dutch, and he re- 
ceived an average of one letter a month 
from the Company. 


In the section, “Management in Am- 
sterdam”, were also letters received from 
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America. Three parcels of letters from 
Theophile Cazenove, the first Agent- 
General to Directors P. & C. Van Eeghen, 
revealed the great worry over the Alien 
Land Laws in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. Three large piles of letters were 
from Paul Busti to Directors P. & C. 
Van Eeghen. During his twenty-seven 
year term as the second Agent-General, 
Busti had written to the Directors an 
average of one long letter a month. 
Each letter dealt essentially with the in- 
numerable problems of the Company 
enterprise. In contrast, the three vol- 
umes of letters from J. J. van der Kemp, 
who succeeded Busti and held office from 
1824 to 1855, were less frequent and 
more brief. 


The sources under “Management in 
Amsterdam” had documents, too. They 
were a diverse lot that reflected the di- 
rect and tangential interests which in- 
volved the Dutch bankers in their land 
project. As expected, records of land 
sales, of Land and Alien Land Laws, 
and “Frauds from which Purchasers of 
Land Should Protect Themselves” were 
carefully kept. But the Directors had 
also gathered statistics on the budgets of 
the United States and of individual 
states as well as on the population of 
each of the states and the Indian tribes. 
The Company had collected printed ma- 
terial and newspaper clippings on maple 
sugar manufacturing, commerce in furs, 
the code of criminal procedure, and 
“Acts and Resolutions of the General 
Assembly of the State of South Caro- 
lina.” This assortment of documents 
covered five of the eight pages in the 
first part of the inventory. 


The second part of the Van Eeghen 
Collection, “Management in America’, 
contained primary source material on 
Company affairs in New York and Penn- 
sylvania between 1792 and 1855. The 
inventory used six pages to identify the 
titles of each of these sources. The 
Journals, for example, consisted of thir- 
teen volumes, covered the period from 


1799 to 1855 in western New York, and 
had neatly itemized expenditures and 
incomes. A comparable set of Journals 
on the Pennsylvania holdings included 
in three volumes the years 1804 to 1847. 
Another source called Ledgers had six- 
teen volumes, each one dealing with a 
specific local area of the Company hold- 
ings. 


This part of the collection had also 
copybooks, always valuable for cross 
checking purposes. The Written Copy- 
books of ‘Theophile Cazenove started 
with 1790, ended in 1799, and ran for 
sixteen volumes. The Written Copy- 
books of Paul Busti overlapped those of 
Cazenove and covered the period from 
1797 through 1826; the last part of these 
copybooks were those of J. J. van der 
Kemp because Busti had died in 1824. 
Most of the Busti letters were to Joseph 
Ellicott and his successor Jacob Otto. 


One full page of the section “Manage- 
ment in America” listed a miscellaneous 
but valuable collection of letters that 
were either in bundles or single. Writ- 
ten to Busti were three bundles from 
Joseph Ellicott, one from Jacob Otto, 
two from Harm Huidekoper, the Com- 
pany agent in Pennsylvania, four from 
Le Roy, Bayard and McEvers, the Com- 
pany bankers in America, two from Di- 
rector Van Eeghen and two from David 
Ogden, the Company lawyer in America. 
Similarly, van der Kemp received one 
bundle from Jacob Otto, two from David 
Evans who succeeded Otto, one from 
J. D. Ledyard who handled the Caze- 
novia property in central New York, two 
from David Ogden, and one from LeRoy 
and Bayard. The letters written by van 
der Kemp were also cited: two volumes 
to Jacob Otto and five to David Evans. 
In addition, there were letters grouped 
under the word “Miscellaneous”: eight 
bundles to Busti, fifteen to van der 
Kemp, and eleven to David Evans. 
Among the lower echelons of the Com- 
pany personnel in America were also 
many packets of letters. From his sub- 
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agents, David Evans received two vol- 
umes of letters from William Peacock, 
two from S. N. Clark, and one from 
L. A. Blossom. 

Another section of “Management in 
America” had numerous copies of letters. 
Written by Paul Busti were three vol- 
umes to Joseph Ellicott, five to Harm 
Huidekoper, and five marked simply 
“Correspondence Américaine.” From 
Jacob Otto were also many copies of 
letters: one volume to Busti, two to van 
der Kemp, and two just miscellaneous. 
And David Evans had a formidable 
eleven volumes of copies of letters which 
he had sent: three to van der Kemp and 
eight of a miscellaneous nature. 


The final part under “Management in 
America” dealt with Books of Admini- 
stration, Annual Reports, and General 
Statements. The Books of Administra- 
tion included the administration of each 
separate holding, the land sold, and the 
area still in Company possession. Under 
Annual Reports were twenty-one lengthy 
ones from Joseph Ellicott, six shorter 
ones from David Evans. The Annual 
Reports of Joseph Ellicott were subse- 
quently edited by Robert Bingham and 
published in 1941 by the Buffalo His- 
torical Society as volumes 32 and 33 of 
its series. The item marked General 
Statements had many ledgers of the ever 
carefully kept Annual Account, Cash 
Books, Receipts, Bills, and Banknotes. 


The third and concluding part of the 
inventory of the Van Eeghen Collection 
dealt with the Maps. This part, needing 
eleven pages of the inventory, was sub- 
divided into two — maps kept in Book 
A and those placed in Book B. Book A 
had 31 maps. Some of these were copies 
of published ones, for example, maps 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land. Others had been prepared espe- 
cially for the Holland Land Company. 
In the latter category, seven had been 
drafted by A. Autréchy, three by Joseph 
Ellicott, and one by Joseph and Benja- 
min Ellicott; these three men were able 
and careful cartographers. 
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The maps kept in Book B numbered 
108 and covered a more limited area. 
They included particular sections of 
Company-owned lands in Pennsylvania 
and New York, towns and villages with- 
in the Company properties, and Indian 
reservations near the Company lands. 
In Book B were the expected and also 
the less predictable kinds of maps. Here 
were the layouts for the Town of Erie 
on Lake Erie about 1796, for the Village 
of New Amsterdam about 1798, for the 
Village of Batavia about 1800, and for 
the City of Cazenovia in 1808. But in 
Book B could be seen again the varied 
interests of the Holland Land Company. 
There were maps of the Alexander Mc- 
Comb purchase of northern New York, 
of Georgia, of the Province of Maine, of 
segments of Virginia, Maryland, and 
North Carolina, and of the proposed 
Erie Canal. As a special assignment, A. 
Autréchy had drafted about eighteen of 
the maps, Joseph Ellicott drew nine and 
with his brother Benjamin another two. 


The Van Eeghen Collection is an 
amazing one. The Directors and _per- 
sonnel of the Holland Land Company 
had seemingly kept everything and dis- 
carded nothing. The collection even 
had papers with a single word scribbled 
on them. Seventy-five years of a com- 
pany’s life lay in forty-three yards of pri- 
mary source material. The very history 
of western New York between 1797 and 
1840 was bound up with this Dutch- 
owned company. More often than not, 
the problems of the Holland Land Com- 
pany were identical with those of the 
settlers of western New York. In addi- 
tion to its completeness, the condition 
of the Van Eeghen Collection was sur- 
prising. Holland had lived through two 
world wars, and Amsterdam had suffered 
incredible hardships as an occupied city 
during World War II. Yet the Van 
Eeghen Collection had been kept, had 
remained intact, and the contents were 
undamaged. 


The students of the Holland Land 
Company may in the near future have 
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easier access to the Van Eeghen Collec- 
tion. The Library of Congress has plans 
to reproduce the entire Van Eeghen Col- 
lection and bring the microfilm to Wash- 
ington where it will be more accessible 
to American scholars. 


This writer felt fortunate indeed to 
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have seen and used in the original the 
Van Eeghen Collection. Living in Am- 
sterdam with its many canals, its busy 
harbor, and its courageous entrepre- 
neurs, I sensed some of this old world 
industry which had helped develop 
large areas of western Pennsylvania and 
western New York. 


Ship Gun-Crews of the 102nd A.A. Battery 


by George Bowker 


In the hurried improvisations neces- 
sary at the beginning of World War II 
our local artillery unit, the 102nd Anti- 
Aircraft Battery, drew a strange assign- 
ment. Its members were told to serve 
as gun crews on our merchant and trans- 
port ships. There were numerous crews, 
I would estimate probably 30. We might 
start off with the 101lst CATD which 
indicated Coast Artillery Transport De- 
tachment. We left Camp Edward early 
in January of 1942 and went in convoy 
down to New York, to Fort Totten as I 
recall, and stayed there overnight. ‘Then 
we went to the Brooklyn army _ base 
where we were put in a pool and as- 
signed to Fort Hamilton, New York, 
just a short distance away, and told that 
eventually we would be assigned to var- 
ious ships as they were equipped and 
became available. 


We had no idea what equipment we 
would have, we had no idea what avail- 
ability there would be in ships. As mer- 
chant vessels came in they were armed 
by the navy with navy guns. On my 
particular vessel, the Mexico, we had 
two 3-inch dual purpose guns forward, 
and one 4-inch gun astern, and six 50- 
caliber machine guns on both port and 
starboard sides of the vessel. We had 


never seen a navy 3-inch gun, we had 
never seen a navy 4-inch gun, we had 
never fired either, we didn’t even know 
what they sounded like. The only guns 
we had ever seen were the 37 mm. guns 
the 102nd used. 


We were supplied certain naval per- 
sonnel who came aboard and tried to 
fill us in as best they could within the 
limited time available as to how these 
pieces were to be fired. The captain of 
the ship was a merchant marine captain 
who didn’t know anything about guns 
and armament but he knew that his 
vessel, with us protecting him as a gun 
crew, was about to go out to the ocean, 
down New York Harbor and past the 
lightship (Ambrose) where we would fire 
a few rounds to acquaint ourselves with 
this equipment. That was fine, but we 
had no fire control equipment, we had 
ring sights on the 3-inch guns forward 
and a telescope sight on the 4-inch gun 
aft, and it was a matter of firing “over 
and short” as did the field artillery. 
We had never had any experience with 
this method. 


I served on two vessels. We were first 


assigned to the army transport Roamer, 
which was a small 4200-ton Danish 
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freighter that had escaped from Den- 
mark, gone to the Canary Islands, sur- 
rendered itself to the U. S. Government, 
and made its way to New York. It was 
taken over by the U.S. Army. The trans- 
port division of the army was at that 
time run by the Quartermaster Corps. 
Our first trip with this vessel was to St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, where we were 
to deliver 600 tons of bombs and ammu- 
nition to the Air Force. The trip was 
eventful in that we ran into weather 
that was almost unbelievable. The ice 
floes were huge and threatening, there 
was fog, and we were alone. ‘The ship’s 
captain had to navigate by dead reckon- 
ing, and in this particular voyage (with- 
out any discredit to the navy) two de- 
stroyers ran ashore, but the little ole 
Roamer went straight along, and Cap- 
tain Jacobsen predicted that on the 
fourth day we would make a 90-degree 
turn and would be at St. John’s. So we 
made the turn, the weather cleared, and 
we were right there. We were impressed 
with Danish seamanship. We unloaded, 
and in a few days headed back to New 
York empty. ‘The weather was clear, and 
the sea quiet, and as we steamed along 
the Nova Scotia shore we rammed a 
fishing vessel. We were standing on the 
bridge watching the shore lights, and 
apparently the masthead lights on the 
fishing vessel were confused with the 
shore lights, and we struck and sank it. 
Always something humorous happens in 
such a tragedy. The alarm brought 
everyone on deck, including an electri- 
cian on board assigned to No. 2 lifeboat. 
As he took his position he inquired 
whether this was his boat to which the 
Danish crewman replied incomprehen- 
sibly, so he took a step and caught the 
lifeboat at the water line — those boats 
descend very fast. We were then rammed 
astern by a Greek vessel. 


Back in New York we were assigned 
to the U.S. Army transport Mexico, 
which was a small passenger ship, 10,000 
tons, very fast and modern but not 
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pretty. We transported a field artillery 
batallion and several groups of other 
people to England in the largest North 
Atlantic convoy up to that time. Our 
escort was one battleship, two cruisers, 
thirty destroyers, and a British aircraft 
carrier; in the convoy were many pas- 
senger liners, tankers, and others. Daily 
we were attacked by wolfpacks of Ger- 
man U-boats, and we got in some pretty 
good shots at anything suspected of be- 
ing enemy. As a matter of fact, we threw 
everything at them but the captain’s hat. 
The destroyers were very busy dropping 
depth charges, sometimes only a few 
yards, it seemed, away from us; it was 
probably a lot farther than that, but 
they really did roll us around, knocking 
lights out, etc. We stopped first at Bel- 
fast, Ireland, and dropped off a few 
people, and then went on to Liverpool, 
England, to discharge the rest of our 
personnel. 


When we arrived in England we came 
under the command of the British Navy, 
and they cooperated most heartily with 
us, giving us everything we asked for 
that they had available. Workers came 
on the ship to weld plates around posi- 
tions that we felt needed protection, a 
service not available to us in New York, 
and they built us a little armored hut 
on the bridge where the two gunnery 
officers could find protection. 


We left them for Gourock, Scotland, 
which is a very large natural harbor 
where other ships in the convoy had 
asembled. We waited for a few days and 
got our cargo, which was personnel, and 
a few odds and ends of troops. Our com- 
manding officer for this mission was a 
Scottish gentleman who came on board 
one day to present himself as the com- 
mander of troops, impressing everyone 
with his presence, including a splendid 
moustache. We further were impressed 
by one of his good friends, a distiller 
of Scotch whiskey who was very good 
to us; the Army didn’t approve of this, 
but the Navy didn’t much care. 
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We left Scotland, and many days later 
stopped at Capetown for food, fuel, and 
water. We sailed July 4, 1942, for Suez. 
During this leg of the voyage through 
the Indian Ocean we got a message that 
a Japanese raider was in the vicinity of 
Madagascar. For some reason the cap- 
tain chose to pass that island to the west 
so we escaped the raider which was sink- 
ing many vessels on the eastern side. 
Going up the Indian Ocean we stopped 
at Aden for a few days and then went to 
Suez. We had never been exposed to 
such poverty, filth, and sickness — the 
movies of the East do not exaggerate. 
During the Red Sea voyage a dust storm 
from the east completely covered the 
ship, and after the storm the sea was 
truly red. 


After leaving our British friends we 
found out that Rommel was at the time 
only 70 miles away, at El Alamein, his 
closest approach to Cairo, and his re- 
connaissance planes were in evidence. 
We were told that we would shortly load 
personnel for South Africa or some other 
destination. One waiting group. was 
Italian prisoners, another was wives of 
British personnel — we got the prisoners. 
We made the stop in South America 
and proceeded to New York, where we 
found the Navy had made other arrange- 
ments. ‘hey now had plenty of person- 
nel, and we were discharged. 


By Elliott Tubbs 


For the record, men of the 102nd 
served on these vessels: Queen Elizabeth, 
Mauretania, Queen Mary, Aquitania, 
Ile de France, Kungsholm, Siboney, 
Gaspe Bay, Santa Rosa, Santa Elena, 
Mexico, Roamer, McAndrews, Cristobal, 
and Borranquin. Those are what I have 
so far. Add the Thomas H. Barry. 


I have a five-minute narrative, if you 
are willing. This will be edited for the 
files, and go to other men for additions 
and corrections. The final draft will 
include all orders and exact dates as 
well. 


On December 29, 1941, I received spe- 
cial orders No. 136 para. 5 from Head- 
quarters of 102nd Separate Battalion, 
which ordered me and about 40 enlisted 
men to leave Camp Edwards and report 
to Fort Totten, leaving at 6:30 a.m. on 
Dec. 31, 1941. On arriving at Fort 
Totten my first business was to get the 
men passes so that they could go to New 
York City since it was New Year’s Eve. 
Next morning a counting of heads, some 
of which were quite big, showed that all 
had returned as ordered. Soon after 
arriving at Fort Totten we were trans- 
ferred to New York Port of Embarka- 
tion and stationed at Fort Hamilton. 
On January 13, 1942, special order No. 
12 made us the 104th coast artillery 
transport detachment NYPE, an order 
to board the USAT Thomas H. Barry 
and report to the commanding officer 
of troops. ‘Troop consisted of two off- 
cers and 74 enlisted men. The guns 
aboard consisted of two 5-inch separate 
loading World War I cannons on the 
fantail, four 3-inch 50’s navy antiaircraft 
guns, and eight 50 cal. machine guns. 
Because of the 5-inch separate loading 
ammo guns we had some regular army 
personnel who were experienced with 
seacoast artillery and knew how to 
handle them. We were lucky, because I 
didn’t know the projectile from a bag 
of powder. 


It was some time near the end of 
January when the ship was ready, and 
the troops were loaded. We moved out 
of New York harbor in the black of night 
to join about ten other ships under a 
large escort for our first voyage. The 
destination was a secret to all except the 
ship’s officers and myself. We were 
headed for Australia by way of Panama, 
and as the Barry, which in civilian life 
was the Oriente, could not make it from 
Panama to Australia without refueling 
we had to leave the convoy in mid-Pa- 
cific and go to the tiny island of Bora- 
Bora, where a tanker would be met for 
our refueling. The Barry or Oriente was 
a sister ship of the Morro Castle, which 
some years before had burned off the 
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coast of Florida and gone down in 15 
minutes. Not a comfortable feeling. At 
any rate the voyage down the coast was 
full of alerts for U-boats, but destroyers 
were plentiful and dropping depth 
charges right and left. When we arrived 
in Balboa no one was allowed ashore ex- 
cept several nurses, who had to purchase 
necessary feminine supplies which they 
had forgotten to stock. Also our 3-inch 
forward gun’s traversing mechanism had 
stuck. A floating crane (the largest in 
the world) came alongside and _ lifted 
the gun off its base. In the track was 
found a rag which the installing work- 
man had dropped. After a layover of 
about 24 hours we proceeded through 
the canal into the Pacific. 


Now our escort dropped down to one 
cruiser and about three destroyers. We 
left the convoy in mid-Pacific to go to 
Bora-Bora for the refueling. The natives 
came out to meet us in their outrigger 
canoes. Some of the females were top- 
less, which gave the troops something to 
yell about. They sold out all the grass 
skirts, cocoanuts, beads, etc. “Then with- 
out escort we chased the convoy. After 
about thirty days at sea we arrived at 
Melbourne. 


Actually most of the troops aboard, 
about 5000, were headed for Noumea, 
a French Island near New Zealand. But 
because of their physical condition— 
we only had two meals a day on board 
ship and no exercise—they were in bad 
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shape. They went to camp in Mel- 
bourne to be put back in shape. Then 
we left Melbourne for Noumea _ un- 
escorted and put them ashore. From 
Noumea back to Panama we were alone 
without seeing another ship, except on 
watch one night with one of the ship’s 
mates I saw a ship going the other way 
not more than about 100 yards off our 
port side. The other ship blinked twice, 
but the two of us were so startled that 
we couldn’t move. It could have been 
a Jap battlewagon. We will never know. 


Back through the canal with several 
days’ layover we headed for New York, 
which was a wild ride, as the U-boats 
were lined up knocking off ship after 
ship, from the tip of Florida right up 
to New York harbor. Our skipper 
violated all orders and went 16 miles 
off shore to get beyond the U-boats. I 
guess he was right because we had no 
trouble. 


After the Australian trip we were 
put on the north Atlantic run, making 
five round trips to England. Normally 
we were well escorted in large convoys 
both over and back. Most of the time 
we used Scotland and Ireland for ports 
to disembark the troops. Fog and heavy 
seas were our greatest problems. But 
short runs and leave at each port made 
life quite bearable. Finally in 1942 the 
Navy replaced us and we were trans- 
ferred to Fort Hamilton and from there 
to regular coast artillery units. 
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Taking ties out of a steam barge, Tonawanda. From a postcard. 


The Niagara Frontier and Lumber, 


Part Nine 


By Edward W. ‘Treen 


Distribution Problems 


The so-called “chain of distribution” 
as affecting the relationships between 
the manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, 
planing mills, contractors, and industrial 
users of lumber has always been a source 
of considerable confusion in the industry. 
In some instances it has been the cause 
of acrimonious discussion and feeling in- 
jurious to all except perhaps the ulti- 
mate users of the lumber. In other 
words, should the manufacturer sell his 
product through the wholesaler, the 
wholesaler to the retailer, and the re- 
tailer be the only one to sell the planing 
mills, contractors, and industrial plants? 
Or should all of them, the different 
branches of the wood products industry, 
buy and sell their lumber where they 
choose? All concerned have _ offered 
plausible reasons as to why their respec- 
tive viewpoints should prevail. 


This controversy came to a head in 
Buffalo a few years after the formation 
of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange. 
There was in Buffalo at that time an 
organization representing a substantial 
portion of the retail and planing mill 
companies in the area. It was known 
as the Planing Mill and Wood Workers 
Association. In January 1891, this As- 
sociation wrote the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change requesting its co-operation: 

“Whereas, many of the wholesale 
dealers of the City of Buffalo have inter- 
ferred with the natural trade of the 
planing mills by retailing lumber, both 
rough and worked, to consumers and 
contractors, and it being our desire to 
protect our trade, we respectfully ask 
them all not to do so in the future and 
it is hereby RESOLVED, that we as in- 
dividuals and as an Association, shall 
decline to buy from any wholesaler who 
persists in doing so.” 
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Piling lumber on the docks, North Tonawanda. 


This was a request and, in a way, an 
ultimatum. It required careful handling, 
which the Exchange provided diplo- 
matically in the following resolution 
offered by Mr. Haines: 


RESOLVED: That it is the sense of 
this meeting that it would not be ex- 
pedient to make any castiron rules 
that the members of the Exchange 
should not sell lumber or other ma- 
terial at retail for several reasons, 
among which are the following: first, 
some members of the Exchange are 
retailers, and, second, we could not 
enforce it if we did make such a rule. 
But we will recommend that those 
members who are wholesalers in this 
market not sell in retail amounts un- 
less it be at full retail prices and if the 
members of the Planing Mill and 
Woodworkers Association who buy in 
this market will be careful to buy 
only of such firms as believed in this 
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rule, the matter will soon right itself. 
Resolved, it is also the sense of this 
meeting that the Planing Mill and 
Woodworkers Association in making 
their purchases, should at least give 
wholesale dealers in Buffalo the pref- 
erence. 


The subject simmered for several years 
until late in 1895 and early 1896 when 
a series of meetings were held by com- 
mittees of the Exchange and the Buffalo 
Planing Mill Association. ‘These meet- 
ings from early March until early May 
1896 were occupied mostly with working 
out an agreement between the Buffalo 
wholesalers as represented by the Ex- 
change and the Planing Mill Association. 
The difficulty was in ascertaining the 
lines between the wholesaler, retailer, 
and consumer, and also as to who were 
“wholesale consumers.” During this 
period several committees were ap- 
pointed by both Associations which con- 


ferred regularly, finding considerable 
difficulty in reaching an agreement as to 
the proper classifications and rules to 
govern each. 


The Retail Dealers of the State of 
New York and its sister associations in 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, and New Jersey had been very 
ageressive in publicizing the names of 
wholesale dealers who were selling direct 
to consumers. This involved Buffalo 
lumbermen. In the interest of harmony 
and for the best interests of all concerned 
it was important that the problem of 
distribution be solved as promptly as 
possible. 


The Buffalo Planing Mill Association 
listed with the Exchange names of those 
considered as “wholesale consumers” and 
asked that the wholesalers of Buffalo 
agree not to sell to consumers other than 
those on the list furnished. It was the 
understanding of the Exchange, as evi- 
denced by the minutes, that in consid- 
eration of an agreement, the retail deal- 
ers in Buffalo, as far as_ practicable 
would purchase their lumber from’ the 
wholesale dealers of the area. 


Finally, it was reported at the April 
25th meeting that an agreement had 
been reached by the respective commit- 
tees of the Exchange and the Planing 
Mill Association. The agreement as 
submitted by the Planing Mill Associa- 
tion stipulated the following: 


1. A wholesale consumer is defined 
as one who buys lumber and adds to 
its value by the performance of labor 
by hand or machinery and sells the 
product thus manufactured. The ex- 
ception to be considered as the party 
who purchases not less than the fol- 
lowing quantities at one time: rough 
lumber in amounts of 50,000 feet, lath 
60,000, shingles 100,000 of 16” or 
80,000 of 18”, flooring of one kind 
25,000 feet, siding 25,000 feet, rough 
hemlock 40,000, matched hemlock 
25,000 feet. All to be delivered within 


thirty days of such purchase and settle- 
ment made within fifteen days after 
date of final delivery; the party so 
privileged to so purchase must be, in 
the strict sense of the meaning, a con- 
tractor or builder. 


2. The Planing Mill Association and 
the Retail Dealers agree to withdraw 
all individual names on the list of 
wholesale consumers with the excep- 
tion of the planing mills and retail 
dealers (a retail dealer defined as one 
having a yard and carrying stock of 
at least 300,000 feet). 


Any exceptions to the above were to 
be ruled upon by standing arbitration 
committees of the respective Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange and the Planing Mill 
Association. 


This agreement was unanimously 
adopted by the Exchange and the Plan- 
ing Mill Association was notified of such 
action. Some toes were undoubtedly 
stepped upon but once again it ap- 
peared that a thorny situation had been 
settled in the best interests of the ma- 
jority. There were later some with- 
drawals from the agreement. 


In June of 1897, however, the ques- 
tions arose as to whether Buffalo should 
be considered a wholesale and _ retail 
market and whether or not the Exchange 
should withdraw from the agreement 
signed with the planing mill people a 
year previously. A committee of three 
pine dealers and two hardwood dealers 
was appointed to study this and report 
to the Exchange. ‘The committee recom- 
mended an immediate withdrawal and 
the recommendation was adopted by the 
Exchange. 


Very gently and cordially the letter of 
October 9, 1897, notifying others of this 
action asked that the matter be reviewed 
in it basic economic elements. Buffalo 
had been unique in acting exclusively as 
a wholesale market, other cities making 
no effort to segregate wholesale from re- 
tail operations, and this had now be- 
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come difficult to maintain. There had 
been a sharp decline in the volume of 
white pine since the panic of 1893, partly 
because cheaper southern species were 
crowding it out, and this left Buffalo 
wholesalers in an unprofitable position. 
Moreover, in all species there had been 
a great increase in direct shipments from 
manufacturer to user, eliminating the 
function served in the Buffalo yards and 
so reducing their opportunities. Dealers 
found themselves saddled with undesir- 
able grades of lumber which only the 
retail trade would absorb. The pressure 
of the shrinking markets of these depres- 
sion days forced them to face the fact of 
the competition of direct sales in a mar- 
ket no longer kept simple by the univer- 
sal acceptability of good white pine 
nlentifully available at bottom prices. 
What the Exchange now proposed was 
to end the self-imposed restraints on re- 
tailing, urging that these rules, artificial 
and uneconomic as they were, could not 
be enforced, and arguing further that 
reasonable and calm conduct of free 
buying and selling operations would 
soon develop a stable market. They 
acknowledged that their entry into the 
retail field should free the members of 
the Planing Mill Association to purchase 
their supplies in the west or wherever 
else was best for them. It was hoped 
that there would be no loss of cordiality 
of relationships within the Buffalo lum- 
ber trade. 


This of course did not settle the mat- 
ter. In fact, the question of who should 
sell whom is still with the industry and 
probably always will be. 


In May of 1897 the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange was requested by Cleveland 
dealers to take action against the prac- 
tice of certain inspectors and manufac- 
turers in the Northwest who sold to 
small yards and consumers direct. Fol- 
lowing receipt of the complaint, the Ex- 
change took the following action: 
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RESOLVED: ‘That it is the sense of 
the Buffalo Lumber Exchange that its 
members should refrain as far as poss- 
ible from buying of such manufactur- 
ers as sell to retail dealers or consumers 
and that we protest against this prac- 
tice as we realize it will ultimately 
result to the decided disadvantage not 
only of the wholesale dealers of Buf- 
falo but also to the manufacturers who 
are using this unnatural channel as an 
outlet for their products. 


The Secretary was instructed to for- 
ward a copy of this Resolution to the 
lumber manufacturers throughout the 
country. 


Lumber Prices 


At the time of the organization of the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange there were no 
governmental restrictions on uniform or 
group pricing of commodities. Competi- 
tion was keen among individual com- 
panies but the organized industry group 
did from time to time publish and dis- 
tribute uniform price lists. They met 
regularly to consider revisions in these 
lists, usually upward. Attempts were 
made to penalize any who sold lower 
than the published lists. 


At the organization meeting of the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange in 1880 one 
of the subjects considered appropriate 
for the organization to act upon was the 
advisability of making a uniform price 
list. That was evidently the first step 
toward group action on pricing in the 
Niagara Frontier trade. The prices un- 
der discussion were wholesale lists to be 
quoted when selling to the retail and 
planing mill trade. 


One of the early price lists which have 
come to our attention, issued prior to 
the formation of the Exchange, was 
issued by A. G. Hauenstein & Company 
in 1876. Pine lumber was priced from 
$9.00 per M for Cull 1” boards to $37.00 
for 2” uppers. 
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A. G. HAUENSTEIN & COMPANY* 
Dealers in 
PINE LUMBER 


Buffalo — _ July 22, 1876 
Culls [ale $ 9.00 per M 
Culls 1” 9.00 per M 
Common 1”, 14”, 1%” 13.50 per M 
Common vil 15.00 per M 
Picks or Selects 7 25.00 per M 
Picks or Selects 144”, 144”, 2” 25.00 per M 
Uppers LY 35.00 per M 
Uppers 144”, 114” 36.00 per M 
Uppers 2” 37.00 per M 
Lath 2.00 per M 
Shingles Ex XXX 18” Good 3.50 per M 


At the period at which this price list 
was issued the lumber going to the Buf- 
falo market was purchased largely on the 
Saginaw River under the inspection of 
Good, Common, and Cull. Earlier in 
this account we have reported on action 
taken by the various lumber Exchanges 
along the Lakes to further refine and 
clarify the inspection, All the change 
in assortment which had taken place in 
Buffalo before the lumber was sold to 
the retail trade was taking out the Picks 
or Selects from the Common. Such as 
was graded at the time of this list under 
the grades of No. 1, 2 and 3 Cutup or 
Shop was practically all included in the 
shipping Culls. 


The Buffalo and Tonawanda Ex- 
changes cooperated to bring about uni- 
form pricing. For instance, on July 21, 
1880, a special meeting was called to 
“consult in regard to the present prices 
of ‘Common’ lumber, the same being 
considered too low as compared with 
prices now ruling at Saginaw.” Nothing 
much came out of that meeting until 
August 11, 1881, when a joint meeting 
of the Buffalo and Tonawanda Exchange 
Committees, composed of Messrs. Haines, 
Hammond, and Benson from Buffalo 
and Messrs. Fassett, Stocum, and Skinner 
from Tonawanda resolved to advance 
the prices of pine lumber $1.00 per M 
on all grades below shelving and $2.00 
per M on Shelving and higher grades. 
Also, the established terms thereafter to 


*American Lumberman, Aug. 1, 1903. 


be 60 days or 114% off for cash. Again, 
on December 7, 1881, it was resolved to 
advance the prices of pine lumber $1.00 
to $2.00 per M depending on the quality. 


This grade nomenclature is under- 
standably confusing to those of us of a 
later day since there seem to have been 
no written standards defining them. The 
decision was left pretty much to the 
judgment of the individual inspector. 


On October 10, 1890, the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange and the ‘Tonawanda 
Lumbermens Association jointly adopted 
the following terms of sale to take effect 
on November 1, of that year: 


114% discount for cash in 15 days 
or note of acceptance at 60 days from 
date of invoice without interest where 
lumber is sold, delivered, freight to be 
net cash. Checks in cash settlements 
will not be accepted unless drawn on 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston or 
Buffalo, as checks on banks in other 
than the cities named, are subject to 
charge for collection which becomes 
an additional discount on bills not 
contemplated by the above terms. All 
banks can afford to give drafts on New 
York without any charge for the same. 
We ask that you respect these joint 
rules in making your remittance. 


It was ordered that these terms be 
communicated to the various lake lum- 
ber ports asking their cooperation in 
taking similar action. ‘Those men knew 
what they wanted! 


During the 1890’s price lists of the 
Buffalo and Tonawanda markets were 
continuously refined by the adding of 
new grades and, in the most heavily 
traded grades, new dimensions. It is 
therefore difficult to detail price move- 
ments except in rough pine of common 
sizes, but in these business fluctuations 
of this decade are reflected in a slight 
upward movement from November 1890 
to December 1891, then a freeze or small 
declines in the 1894 lists as a consequence 
of the 1893 depression, and a solid rise 
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in the November list of 1899. The in- 
creases were in the magnitude of about 
one-third of 1890 prices, suggesting a 
more rapid business recovery from that 
depression than is usually stated. The 
1898 Cuban war may have had a stimu- 
lating effect. In 1899 prices of the poorer 
grades had jumped as much as 75%.? 


The practice of setting prices devel- 
oped further at the same time. On June 
19, 1899, an important meeting of hem- 
lock dealers was held at which time a 
Committee composed of M. Whissel, D. 
Y. Leslie, and K. Mixer recommended a 
uniform price for hemlock of $13.00 per 
M for yard delivery and $12.50 per M 
on cars for car deliveries; also, that a 
cash forfeit of not less than $500 should 
be deposited by each signer to bind the 
agreement. It was also decided that the 
price should be $3.00 per M above the 
wholesale market price, that is $14 per 
M delivered from yards to consumers. 
Referring to the price on stock delivered 
direct from cars (railroad deliveries) it 
was agreed it should be $13.00 per M 
on track for three cars or less. It was 
proposed to amend this so that the price 
for one car to 75,000’ should be $13.00, 
for 75 to 100,000’, $12.00, and 100,000’ 
or more $11.50 per M. This amendment 
was lost when put to vote. 


This hemlock agreement appears to be 
the only instance in pricing where a de- 
posit was required to be forfeited in case 
of violation of the price list. The rec- 
ords are not clear as to whom the for- 


feit should be paid but it is presumed 
into the treasury of the Exchange. Nor 
are there any records as to whether any- 
one paid the forfeit. 


Statistics Showed the Trend 


Statistics, if broad enough in coverage, 
do provide valuable information as to 
trends in the trade. Over the years, at- 
tempts to collect statistics for a long 
enough period to show the trends have 
been somewhat less than successful in 
most of the cases in the lumber industry. 
Everyone respects their value but send- 
ing data regularly to a headquarters for 
compilation has been something else. 
That was true in the early years and is 
true today. One of the most difficult 
tasks of the lumber trade associations 
administering the NRA lumber codes 
during the 1930’s was to induce their 
members to send in the required infor- 
mation. Few lumber trade groups or 
regional associations have been able to 
obtain wide enough coverage statistic- 
ally to present a truly accurate picture 
of the industry in their respective sec- 
tions. 


The Buffalo Lumber Exchange in co- 
operation with the Buffalo Merchants 
Exchange did for a period of years com- 
pile figures showing shipments, receipts, 
and stocks on hand. In the first decade 
of this century a real effort was made to 
compile receipts and shipments by 
species and to tabulate stocks on hand. 
Considering the work involved, the re- 
sults may be considered outstanding. 


Receipis — (thousands) 
Board feet of Lumber, pieces of Lath & Shingles 
CANAL — Lumber 


1898 1899 1900 1903 1907 
1750 2434 1486 1967 1945 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 


LAKE — Lumber 


183,732 229,623 167,251 178,130 141,699 75,450 


Dpai | = 3,028 686 11,856 2,672 


10,786 14,535 13,845 6,391 4,654 
1,000 646 300 


Shingles 


132,162 132,026 127,456 211,819 224 


35,611 136,100 1,081 80,619 


RR Ties 


277 131 257 61 20 


RAIL — Lumber 


427,181 362,865 200,025 


Includes all forest products. Excludes shipments on Michigan Central Railroad. 
+Great detail as to prices is to be found in the manuscripts in the Buffalo and Erie County 


Historical Society Collection. 
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RECEIPTS BY SPECIES 


No. of Cars Est. Ft. or Pes. in Ms, 
1901 1903 1907 1908 1901 1903 1907 1908 
Hdwds. 5,102 8,784 9,378 4,980 51,020 87,840 93,780 70,184 
Y. Pine 725 887 1,129 1,281 13,050 15,079 19,193 21,777 
W. Pine 1,062 968 —-1,160 947 15,930 14,520 19,400 14,205 
Nor. Pine 135 93 13 28 2,025 1,395 195 420 
Hemlock 2,609 2,192 1,560 726 39,135 32,880 23,400 10,890 
Lath 146 209 173 117 10,220 14,630 12,110 8,190 
Shingles 335 417 448 186 33,550 52,125 56,000 27,900 
Posts & Ties 208 276 221 219 104 138 lll 110 
Spruce 19 586 285 8,790 
Shipments — M Ft. or M Lath & Shingles 
CANAL — Lumber 
1898 1899 1900 1903 1907 1908 
28,182 23,744 16,833 21,020 94,390 70,350 
RAIL — Lumber 
1898 1899 1900 
533,588 337,744 271,292 
Includes all forest products. Excludes shipments on Michigan Central Railroad. 
SHIPMENTS BY SPECIES 
No. of Cars Est. Ft. or Pes. 
1901 1903 1907 1908 1901 1903 1907 1908 
Hdwds. 5.273, s84ll 7,629 4,134 73,822 100,932 76,290 61,900 
Y. Pine 231 268 332 483 4,158 4,556 5,644 8,221 
W. Pine 6,285 8182 4006 2,173 94,275 121,230 60,090 45,921 
Nor, Pine 837 443 243 91 12,555 6,645 3,645 1,365 
Hemlock 422 460 205 399 8,330 6,900 3,075 5,985 
Lath 73 164 48 i 5,110 11,480 3,360 1,750 
Shingles 275 223 102 52 27,500 27,875 12,750 7,800 
Posts & Ties 208 198 230 67 110 99 115 34 
Spruce — 5 —_ — — 75 — 
In 1912, the grand total of lumber re- Huron 
ceipts by rail, lake, and import aggre- High = $2.25 2.00 2.250 2.25 2.50 
=e : ats Low 1.40 1.50 1.75 1.50 1.624% 
gated 326,446,507’ which marked an in- Avg. 1.82% 1.75 2,00 1.8714 2.0614 


crease of 18,532,000’ over the total of 
the previous year. Shipments by rail 
ffom Buffalo totaled 143,147,600’. Buf- 
falo dealers shipped from points of sup- 
ply direct to customers 414,065,800" of 
lumber. The stock in the yards of Buf- 
falo dealers totaled 154,261,628’. Hard- 
wood, yellow pine, white pine, Norway 
pine, hemlock, spruce, fir, lath, shingle, 
posts, and ties were received. 


These statistics definitely show the pre- 
ponderance of hardwoods in the Buffalo 
market beginning with the present cen- 
tury. 


LAKE FREIGHT RATES 
TO PORT OF BUFFALO 


Superior 
1900 1902 1903 1907 1908 
High $300 2.75 400 250 3.25 
Low 2.00 2.25 2.50 1.871% 1.75 
Avg. 250 250 3.25 2.18% 2.50 
Michigan 
High $3.00 200 2.75 225 2.50 
Low 1,50 1.75 2.00 1.621% 1.621% 
Avg. 2.25 1.87144 2.37% 1.9314 2.06% 


These figures give some idea of the size 
and variety of the lumber concentration 
at Buffalo over a short period of years 
late in the last century and in the first 
decade of this century. It is regrettable 
that more are not available. 


Other Activities of the Exchange 


1 


Other than individual company ad- 
vertising in the newspapers of the day, 
very little was done in trade promotion 
during the Buffalo Lumber Exchange’s 
early years of activity. Soon after the 
formation of the Exchange, however, a 
leaf was taken out of the book of the 
‘Tonawanda dealers, whereby the Secre- 
tary was instructed to draft a petition to 
the General Freight Agent of the Buffalo, 
New York & Western Railroad asking 
that he furnish dealers with boards to 
be attached to cars labelled ‘Buffalo 
Lumber Line.” The New York Central 
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had evidently cooperated with the Tona- 
wandas along these lines. The records 
do not show whether the railroad co- 
operated with the Buffalo lumbermen. 


To be presented at the Buffalo Inter- 
national Fair of 1901 the Exchange au- 
thorized a cash prize of $100 to be given 
to the best portable sawmill made in 
New York State. The Birdsall Company 
of Auburn won that prize. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Contributors 


GEORGE F. GOODYEAR needs no 
introduction except to readers outside 
our home territory. His recent efforts 
on behalf of Buffalo schools following 
years of helpful services as chief policy 
officer of the Museum of Science has 
made him very well known indeed. The 
sureness of touch in the business history 
he gives us reminds us that he is also an 
executive in the broadcasting industry, 
and a very slight further inquiry will 
provide further enlightenment in the 
fact of his participation in the manufac- 
turing industry, for he has been both 
an executive and a patent attorney. 


WILLIAM CHAZANOFF is well 
known to our readers, who will begin 
to see how he has come by the assured 
evidence he has presented in many ar- 
ticles on the Holland Land Company’s 
operations. We have not needed testi- 
mony of his devotion to the documents, 
but his article makes it plain that he is 
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at home with them whether in Amster- 
dam or Western New York. 


The “Military History Chapter Notes” 
section of this issue is a transcript of the 
proceedings of the meeting of Novem- 
ber 10, 1967, entitled “Ship and Gun 
Crews of the 102nd Antiaircraft Bat- 
talion.”” This meeting provided an un- 
usual opportunity to hear a firsthand 
account of a little known aspect of 
United States Military history in the 
early days of World War II, and of the 
contributions made by Buffalo men of 
the 102nd Battalion who were detached 
from the unit for ship and gun crew 
service. GEORGE E. BOWKER was 
one of the men so assigned; he later 
served with rank of Captain in Artillery 
(antiaircraft) units at Fort Eustis, Vir- 
ginia; Camp Stewart, Georgia; Fort Bliss, 
Texas; and the Hawaiian Islands, and 
attended the Command and General 
Staff College, Fort Leavenworth. He 
now lives in the Town of ‘Tonawanda 
and is sales representative with the Buf- 
falo Weaving & Belting Company. After 
completing his ship and gun crew tour, 
ELLIOTT TUBBS joined the Air 
Corps. After pilot training, he was 
assigned to the Eighth Air Force in 
England. He flew thirty-five missioys 
over Germany, rose to the rank of Major, 
and holds the Air Medal with six Oak 
Leaf clusters. He continued in the Air 
Force Reserve for some years. He is a 
native of Buffalo and heads the Tubbs 
Real Estate business. 


EDWARD A. TREEN is becoming a 


fast friend indeed as his thorough his- 
tory of the lumber trade continues. 
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symbol of learning, truth and 
light as well. as for its local 
importance. The site is under 
the Society’s care. 


The 1833 Buffalo Lighthouse was 
chosen as the insignia of the 
Historical Society in the general 
tradition of the lighthouse as a 
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Niagara’s Water Power: 


The Pioneers, Part I 


by Carroll David Kepner 


In early America the various types of 
waterwheels used to develop the water- 
power were of three main types with 
their sundry modifications. Water was 
usually conducted to the first type, the 
overshot wheel, in an open flume or 
channel from a reservoir that had been 
created by a dam. The weight of the 
water in the wheel’s buckets caused the 
wheel to turn. The second type, the 
undershot wheel, was usually placed in 
a shallow, slow moving stream or so as 
to be struck by a discharge from an out- 
let at the bottom of a dam. In this case 
it was the speed of the stream that de- 
termined the degree of motive power. 
In the third type, the less common 
breast wheel, the motive power was 
derived from a combination of the speed 
of the stream and the weight of the 
water. In this type, the water struck the 
wheel below the extreme high point so 
that the direction of rotation was Oppo- 
site to that of the overshot. The point 
of impact could be quite low, but it had 
to be high enough so that part of the 
motion imparted to the wheel came from 
the weight of the water in the buckets. 
This type of wheel was called the 
“breast wheel” probably because the 
water struck it at some point in the 
middle of the structure. The illustration 
shows typical placement of wheels as 
well as the direction of rotation and 
corresponding — efficiencies. | Primitive 
water turbines were in use in Europe in 
the 1750’s but were not introduced to 
the United States until the 1840’s and 
will therefore be considered later. 


1. Edward Dean Adams, Niagara Power: 
History of the Niagara Falls Power Company 


The first use of one of these water- 
wheels at Niagara Falls was by the 
French in the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century. Louis Thomas de Jon- 
caire, Chabert the Elder, settled in the 
area in his capacity as portage master. 
He died in 1739, and one of his sons, 
Daniel, became the portage master in 
1753. He was known as Chabert the 
Younger, and with the permission and 
help of the Seneca Indians, he erected 
a little fort at the upper end of the 
portage on the American side. 


Chabert Joncaire the Younger was an 
ambitious, resourceful man, and between 
1751 and 1759 he built a waterpowered 
sawmill on the rapids above the falls. 
It is not hard to visualize Joncaire’s 
Senecas shoveling out the earth for the 
short loop canal that operated the six- 
foot overshot wheel. From between 
Grass and Goat Island, where the upper 
rapids begin, to the crest of the falls 
there is a drop of fifty-three feet in the 
channel of the river. By taking water 
out of the channel in a small ditch and 
running it over the wheel, a drop of six 
feet was obtained. Then, in a continua- 
tion of its half-circle formation, the 
water was returned by the ditch to the 
river. 


During the French and Indian War, 
the British were successful in capturing 
the area, and orders were sent to Chabert 
the Younger to destroy the fort and all 
of the improvements he had made. Ac- 
cordingly, he burned the sawmill as well 
as the fort, and only their charred re- 


1886-1918, (Niagara Falls, 1927), II, 87-88. 
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mains greeted the British when they 
actually arrived on the scene.” 


In 1760, the British gave to one John 
Steadman a contract for the repair and 
improvement of the portage road. 
Steadman brought other members of his 
family, and they lived in a house at the 
western end of the portage. As a pro- 
tection against the French, Fort Schlos- 
ser was built at the upper end of the 
portage, replacing Joncaire’s. 


The ruins of the French sawmill were 
near at hand, and after the war, it was 
relatively easy for the Steadmans to clear 
out the ditch and restore the works to 
running order. This was done by 1779 
and quite possibly much earlier.* This 
sawmill supplied lumber to a wide sec- 
tion of the frontier on the eastern side of 
the river and was operated until 1797 
by the Steadmans or their agents. Dur- 
ing the nineties, they apparently erected 
a small mill of some sort on the Cana- 
dian side near the western edge of the 
Canadian falls.* 


On the same side of the river, a fel- 
low Britisher provided Steadman’s only 
competition. On the present (1967) site 
of the ‘Toronto Power Company’s plant, 
John Burch erected a saw and grist mill 
in 1786. In the late 1780’s the Canadian 
mercantile firm of Clark and Street built 
some mills upstream from the original 
Burch mills. They were located in the 
basin formed where Chippawa Creek 
enters the western side of the Niagara 
River. Clark and Street bought the 
mills in the Chippawa basin and, after 
enlargement, named them the Bridge- 


2. Frank H. Severance, An Old Frontier of 
France: The Niagara Region and Adjacent 
Lakes Under French Control (New York, 1917), 
I, 302-307, 374-377, 383. 

3. Albert H. Porter, Historical Sketch of 
Niagara From 1678-1876 (Niagara Falls, 1876), 
p- 26. 

4. John Maude, Visit to the Falls of Niagara 
in 1800 (London, 1826), pp. 146, 149, 135; Peter 
A. Porter “An Address Before the Niagara 
Frontier Historical Society in the Late 1890's” 
reprinted in Niagara Falls Gazette, January 11, 
1939; Edward T. Williams, “The Col. Peter A. 
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water Mills. In the same vicinity the 
village of Bridgewater developed imme- 
diately south of the group of islets cur- 
rently designated as Dufferin Islands.° 


In 1795, a French traveler observed 
two saw mills and two grist mills (fol- 
lowing British practice he called them 
corn-mills) in operation at Bridgewater. 
Dense woods enveloped both sides of the 
river, and in this forest mill lumber was 
produced for the Canadian pioneers in 
the area. The logs were thrown into 
Chippawa Creek and floated down to the 
basin. By means of a small lock they 
were directed into a channel formed 
within the bed of the river by a boom 
of logs fixed and protected by bulk- 
heads. The current carried the logs 
into the mill and operated the machin- 
ery that lofted them onto the jack for 
sawing. The same machinery drove the 
two saws in use at the time, and the 
evidence strongly suggests that the power 
was derived from an undershot wheel. 
The self-same miller operated the two 
grist mills which had four watercourses 
between them, each course apparently 
leading to a separate undershot wheel 
which moved one of the four pairs of 
millstones. The miller’s dues for grind- 
ing as fixed by the Canadian legislature 
amounted to a twelfth of the flour. For 
sawing logs he received a moiety (half) 
of the lumber.® 


The British remained in control of 
Fort Niagara and the vicinity around 
the falls until 1796 when they withdrew 
under the provisions of Jay’s treaty. ‘This 
forced Steadman to move to the Cana- 
dian side, and he continued his business 


Porter House,” Niagara Falls Gazette, June 6, 
1935. Hereafter NFG, 


5. Francis J. Petrie, Niagara Falls (Ontario) 
Evening News, September 4, 1965. 


6. Duke de La_ Rochefoucault, Travels 
Through the United States of North America, 
in the country of the Iroquois, and upper Can- 
ada, in the years 1795, 1796, and 1797; with 
an authentic account of lower Canada, as 
quoted Charles Mason Dow, Anthology and 
Bibliography of Niagara Falls. (Albany, 1921), 
1, 221, 229, 22%. 


View of the islands and the Niagara River rapids from the bridge where power was 
developed. From Samuel DeVeaux, Vhe ‘Traveller's Own Book, p. 138. 


affairs from there. He filed a claim to a 
large amount of property on the Ameri- 
can side and based it on a purported 
Indian grant.’ After more than twenty 
years, Steadman’s heirs were forced to 
relinquish these claims when the New 
York courts refused to accept their 
validity. 


After Steadman left, the state took 
over the property which it had obtained 
as a result of its settlement of a bound- 
ary dispute with Massachusetts. In a 
short time the land along the river, 
which was called the Mile Strip, was 
surveyed so that it could be sold to pri- 
vate owners. The legislature also de- 
cided to regulate the portage by fran- 
chise, and arrangements were made to 
lease the franchise to the highest bidder.® 


In 1795, a twenty-six-year-old surveyor 
passed through Niagara Falls, while lay- 


7. Maude, Visit . . . in 1800, pp. 144-146. 


8. [Albert H. Porter] Reminiscences of 
Niagara From 1806 to 1872 (Niagara Falls, 1872), 
p. 17; Williams, op. cit. 


ing out the historic Ridge Road (now 
U.S. Route 104) from the Niagara River 
to Rochester. At the time, the British 
were still in control at Fort Niagara. The 
next year, after the British had with- 
drawn, Augustus Porter, along with his 
assistants, among whom was Seth Pease, 
arrived at the Falls on June 2Ist and 
viewed the scenery from the upper land- 
ing. Young Porter was associated with 
the Connecticut Land Company, for 
which he was deputy superintendent and 
principal surveyor. He superintended 
the survey of the Western Reserve, and 
started the laying-out of Cleveland in 
the fall of 1796.9 


He and his brother, Peter Buell Por- 
ter, were of distinguished Connecticut 
stock; however, they were not idle gen- 
try for both had moved their families to 
Canandaigua, New York, to keep better 


9, Journal of Seth Pease. (Part If of Tract 
No. 94, The Western Reserve Historical Society, 
Annual Report for 1913-1914), p. 38; William 
Ganson Rose, Cleveland: The Making of a City 
(Cleveland, 1950), pp. 24, 26, 30. 
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track of their far-flung interests. Augus- 
tus had done extensive surveying work 
in the uninhabited part of New York, 
and he was well acquainted with the 
potential value of a choice location. 
Because he was the best educated man in 
the community, Augustus Porter became 
the Justice of the Peace after he moved 
to Niagara Falls, and he was afterwards 
known to all as the Judge. Many years 
later his son, Albert Porter, wrote that 
the Judge was immediately impressed 
with the potential of the area and de- 
cided to buy as much property as he 
could afford.'° 


Other men similarly impressed were 
Joseph Annin, who surveyed the Mile 
Strip for the state, and his uncle, Ben- 
jamin Barton. When Augustus Porter 
arrived at Albany for the public auction 
of lands in the Mile Strip, he found 
Annin and Barton determined to buy 
extensively also. ‘Talking things over, 
they decided not only to purchase lands 
together but also to submit a joint bid 
for the portage franchise. ‘Thus was 
born the Porter, Barton Company for 
forwarding goods around the falls. 


When the bids were opened it ap- 
peared that the proposal offered by 
Joseph Annin and Benjamin Barton 
was the most satisfactory. Augustus’ 
brother, Peter Buell Porter, was listed 
as security, and the four men formed 
the company. From the map of the Mile 
Strip survey, and the results of the Feb- 
ruary 25th auction, it can be seen that 
the group bought extensively as a com- 


10. Charles Mulford Robinson, Life of Au- 
gustus Porter: A Pioneer in Western New York 
(Rochester, N. Y., n.d.) pp. 7-15; Porter, His- 
torical Sketch, p. 29. 

11. James L. Barton, “Early Reminiscences of 
Buffalo and Vicinity,” (Publication of the Buf- 
falo Historical Society, 1879), 1, 162-163; A sur- 
vey map with official purchase price of the var- 
ious lots are contained in Adams, Niagara Power, 
I, 59-62. 

12. In the three pamphlets written by Albert 
H. Porter describing early events at the falls 
minor variations are found. In one he states 
there is ground for belief that the French had 
early erected a sawmill at Niagara. In the 
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pany and as individuals. Peter B. Porter 
and Benjamin Barton purchased at $18 
an acre lot 42 whose 19 acres today con- 
tain Prospect Point at the brink of the 
American Falls. Lot 43’s 100 acres sold 
for $1350 to the same men. Lot 44 was 
the 68l-acre Steadman farm, from which 
Peter B. Porter eventually obtained 100 
acres. These three lots, along with 40 
and 41, were eventually the site of the 
majority of hydro-mechanical installa- 
tions at Niagara Falls." 


In 1805 Augustus Porter built a saw- 
mill and blacksmith shop at the falls. 
This sawmill was on the same site as 
that occupied by Joncaire and Stead- 
man’s Mills, and was located on Lot 11 
of the village map of Niagara Falls (on 
the mainland directly across the river 
from the southeastern tip of Goat Is- 
land).1? In 1806 Augustus Porter moved 
his family to the falls, and the next year 
he built a gristmill on the site of the 
1805 sawmill. The two-story mill had 
two run of stones and substantial log 
walls. In fact, it was necessary to send 
to Fort Niagara for a detachment of 
forty soldiers to help raise these walls. 
Also in 1807 Benjamin Barton moved 
to Lewiston to direct the affairs of the 
portage at the northern end. 


In the years immediately following 
their arrival, Porter and Barton stimu- 
lated substantial growth in the area. 
That development was noted by DeWitt 
Clinton in a private journal that he kept 
while on his examination tour as one of 
the commissioners exploring a route for 


other two, he relates it as fact. In the posses- 
sion of Miss Marjorie Williams is a scrapbook 
containing an article by Peter A. Porter written 
about 1885 that was probably published in the 
Niagara Falls Gazette. Mr. Porter was a descen- 
dant of the original Judge Porter. In it he 
states that Albert H. Porter, son of the Judge, 
verified that the Porter sawmill and the Stead- 
man mill were on the same site. Augustus was 
in the Falls in 1795 and 1796, and could have 
seen Steadman’s mill operating then. He fur- 
ther states that his father talked to Steadman, 
and was informed by him of the ruins of the 
French mill, which Steadman would have come 
upon only a year after its destruction. 


Tro 
TESTOR 
Sane 


the proposed Erie Canal. Peter Porter 
was also one of the commissioners, but 
it was the future governor who wrote: 


We arrived at the village, 14 of 
a mile above the Falls, and 34 of a 
mile from Fort Schloper [sic]. It 
was established by Porter, Barton 
and Company, and is the best-placed 
in the world for hydraulic works. 
Here is a carding machine, a grist- 
mill, a sawmill, a rope-walk, a bark- 
mill, a tannery, Post Office, tavern, 
and a few houses. The rope-walk 
is 60 fathoms (360 feet) long; it is 
the only establishment of the kind 
in the western country, and already 
supplies all the lake navigation.” 


This represents a considerable growth at 
this location. In the entire country, 
which at that time included the present 
Erie county, there were only five grist- 
mills, nine tanneries and eighteen saw- 
mills. The village contained the county’s 
only rope-walk and patent bark mill as 
well as one of its two carding machines. 


The flour mill erected in 1807 was one 
of the few on the Great Lakes and there- 
fore a convenient source of flour on the 
upper lakes. The main source of income 
was the portage business, and during its 
heyday, between 15,000 and 18,000 bar- 
rels of salt were transported annually, 
much of it in the company’s own ships. 


In 1812 Parkhurst Whitney came to 
the falls and rented the Judge’s sawmill, 
as Porter was too busy with his other ac- 
tivities to carry on that business alone. 
This sawmill (closer to the falls) was 
built in the vicinity of what became the 
upper race. Constructed between 1807 
and 1810, it replaced the one removed 
when the grist mill was erected in 1807.1 


War loomed on the horizon, however, 


13. [Porter], Reminiscences, p. 56; Albert H. 
Porter, “Old Mill at Niagara,” NFG, September 
2, 1885; Barton, op. cit.; DeWitt Clinton, Pri- 
vate Journal reprinted in Lockport Daily Jour- 
nal, December 24, 1858, p. 2. 

14. Adams, Niagara Power, 1, 63-64; Orrin E. 
Dunlap, “Promising City of Niagara Falls,” 
Souvenir History of Niagara County, New York 


and it was the Judge’s brother, now sit- 
ting as a Congressman from Niagara 
County, who in November 1811 intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
resolutions authorizing immediate and 
active war preparations. While her hus- 
band traveled from post to post on the 
Great Lakes seeking to fulfill his com- 
missary contracts, Mrs. Augustus Porter 
tried to maintain morale in the frontier 
community. When the enemy drew too 
near, her husband ordered her to evac- 
uate the family to Canandaigua. Follow- 
ing her departure, the militia from the 
surrounding counties was called out to 
protect the mills. The British responded 
by sending from Lewiston a force com- 
posed of Royal Scots, the 41st Regiment 
and a party of Indians. After a short 
engagement in which thirteen of the 
militiamen were killed or captured, the 
Americans retreated and: 


The country being deserted and 
no means of removing the Stores 
within General Riall’s reach, the 
Mills, Ropewalk, with its machinery, 
and stores containing a considerable 
quantity of Flour, Grain, Hay [and] 
Iron Cordage . . . were destroyed.'® 


Retaliation was swift. Representative 
Porter resigned his seat in Congress, 
raised a volunteer brigade, and partici- 
pated in the invasion of Canada. During 
the withdrawal following the Battle of 
Lundy’s Lane, the Bridgewater Mills at 
Chippawa were set on fire by the Ameri- 
can forces, leaving them as desolate as 
the manufacturing installations on the 
American side. In appreciation for his 
services at the Battles of Chippawa, 
Lundy’s Lane and _ Erie, Congress 
awarded Peter Porter a gold medal. He 
also received memorials from the City 


and State of New York.'® 
(Lockport, 1902), p. 182; “Canfield Sawmill 
Burns,” NFG, April 5, 1871, p. 3. 

15. Letter, Gen. Gordon Drummond to Sir 
George Prevost, Select Documents of the Cana- 
dian War of 1812 (Toronto, 1923), II, 494; Rob- 
inson, op. cit., pp. 51, 56. 

16. Francis J. Petrie, op. cit.; Adams, Niagara 
Power, 1, 65-66. 
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When Peter B. Porter returned to the 
Niagara frontier following the war, he 
had a national reputation, and he and 
his brother were ready to rebuild their 
community in the wilderness. Although 
Porter and Barton had purchased lots 
42 and 43 at the auction in 1805, they 
had not received the letters of patent as 
yet. In his field notes the State’s Sur- 
veyor-General had marked these two lots 
as ‘very valuable for waterpower,” and 
perhaps there was some hesitation in 
letting them pass into private hands. 
But Peter Porter’s decisive support of 
the war effort surely attracted the gov- 
ernment’s attention. On September 27, 
1814, six days before the Battle of Chip- 
pawa, Gov. Daniel D. Tompkins _per- 
sonally conveyed the deeds to Porter’s 
brother Augustus and his business part- 
ner, Benjamin Barton.*’ Within a short 
time Peter participated in the victorious 
actions at Chippawa, Lundy’s Lane, and 
Erie. No public outcry would follow 
the transferral of these lands to the rela- 
tive of a hero who was honored by city, 
state, and country. Throughout the 19th 
century the affairs of Niagara Falls re- 
ceived a friendly hearing in the State- 
house at Albany. As the Erie Canal 
physically tied the two sections together, 
no less did the personal prestige of the 
Porters contribute to this friendliness. 
Their influence spread across the state 
and beyond. 


No rebuilding at the falls was under- 
taken until 1815, but it then began in 
earnest, and the community quickened 
with new arrivals. The 1807 gristmill 
was restored on the original power site 
across from the end: of Goat Island, and 
undoubtedly the original sets of stones 
were used as this also contained two 
run of stones. The sawmill, too, was 


17. Adams, Niagara Power, I, 42, 45. Some- 
time between 1805 and 1814, Augustus obtained 
from Peter the claim to lots 42 and 43. 

18. Albert H. Porter, “Old Mill at Niagara”; 
Sketch, pp. 26, 42; Reminiscences, p. 17; William 
Pool (ed.), Landmarks of Niagara County, New 
York (n.p., 1897), p. 201; Chipman P. Turner, 
The Pioneer Period of Western New York (Buf- 
falo, n.d.), p. 67; Dunlap, op. cit., p. 183. 


rebuilt on its pre-war location, and was 
the next building using the river's 
power: Below that in 1816 a clothdress- 
ing and woolcarding establishment was 
erected by James Ballard. During 1817 
John Witmer built a sawmill on Gill 
Creek which is an eastern tributary of 
the Niagara River between Niagara 
Falls and Black Rock. Somewhat re- 
moved from Niagara Falls, at Devil's 
Hole, Isaac Colt erected a sawmill on the 
lower Niagara River in 1819. During 
the following year (1820) Stephen and 
David Chapman enlarged Ballard’s 
establishment in order to make woolen 
cloth and satinet. They came to the 
falls in 1818 and took over from the 
original owners.*$ 


In April 1820 the Porter, Barton 
Company signed a lease with Nathaniel 
Bowles [Bolls] and Aden Gray [Gay] 
allowing them to develop the water 
power near the Goat Island Bridge for 
the manufacture of iron. They were 
required to bear a proportionate share 
of the expenses of maintaining the race 
that was built for the industries being 
established. Within a year or so they 
had a forge, rolling mill, and nail fac- 
tory in operation.'® 


Provision of water power for these in- 
dustries signaled the beginning of the 
lower race which in later years was also 
known as the western race and the mill 
canal. By August 1820 a stone pier, or 
wingdam, some 300 feet long had been 
constructed into the river. It was forty 
feet wide and diverted water into a canal 
or race which supplied the power for 
running machinery on the irregular lot 
south of Bridge Street as seen on later 
maps. Bowles and Gray may have used 
this lot for some of their work because 
a building there was made into a paper 


19. Liber 1, Miscellaneous Records, p. 26 (all 
court records unless otherwise stated are housed 
in the Niagara County Clerk’s Office); Porter, 
Sketch, p. 42; Reminiscences, p. 10. Albert 
Porter's writings give the spelling as it appears 
in the parentheses, and this is how they have 
come down in the secondary works. The spell- 
ing found in the court records has been used 
here. 
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From Samuel DeVeaux, The Traveller’s Own Book, frontispiece. 


mill in 1823. They definitely had their 
machine shop and foundry on the lower 
side of the Goat Island Bridge. ‘The race, 
of course, served all these locations be- 
fore turning back to the river.?° 


In 1822, Judge Porter built his third 
grist mill and left the 1815 structure 
temporarily vacant. ‘The new mill, lo- 
cated between the above building and 
the sawmill, was a substantial three- 
story stone structure. With its four run 
of stones, it was completed with all the 
improvements then in use in the best 
mills at Rochester. It used burr mill 
stones and had all the necessary equip- 
ment for producing superfine flour. This 
mill was of the automatic kind as in- 
vented by Oliver Evans in the late 1790’s. 
In Evans’ mill the wheat entered by 
wagon at one end and came out bagged 


20. Judgement Roll, Supreme Court, Niagara 
County. Jane S. Townsend, Plaintiff, against 
Hans Nielson, et. al. (LeRoy, New York, 1885), 
pp. 2, 31. Hereafter Townsend Suit. 
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as flour at the other end without ever 
having been handled. Although not 
given the prominence it deserves by 
most historians, this development was 
as significant to the advance of tech- 
nology as Eli Whitney’s perfection of the 
process of interchangeability of parts. 
The evidence shows that Judge Porter 
fully incorporated Evans’ ideas into his 
automatic mill.** 


This mill was owned exclusively by 
Judge Porter while it is likely that the 
two earlier mills were a part of the 
Porter and Barton partnership. In con- 
temporary newspapers, the two men were 
separately advertising for grain to be 
ground. The Judge desired to carry out 
his development plans alone, and for 
some time he had been buying up Bar- 
ton’s interest. This was completed in 


21. For a complete description of Evans’ mill 
and methods see: John Storck and Walter 
Teague, Flour for Man's Bread: A History of 
Milling (St. Paul, 1952), pp. 158-174. 


August, 1820 with the payment to Bar- 
ton of $10,200. This left Augustus Por- 
ter in complete control of the land in 
the vicinity of the falls.?* 


In 1823, just to the left of the bridge 
to Goat Island, Jesse Symonds equipped 
a building for a paper mill. He died 
shortly before it was completed, and his 
widow leased the mill for three years to 
Henry W. Clark who had been a 
papermaker in Rochester, New York, be- 
fore moving to Niagara Falls in the fall 
of 1823. Clark manufactured writing, 
print, and wrapping papers. He had 
peddlers scouring the countryside col- 
lecting rags for raw materials, and they 
sold the paper as well as tinware and 
Yankee notions.** 


Prior to the arrival of the Erie Canal 
the only other change of any conse- 
quence involving the hydraulic indus- 
tries concerned the Chapman brothers. 
A disagreement developed sometime 
after they took over the woolen factory 


. 


V. R. Cary’s Obituary of 


from Ballard, apparently over whether 
to receive cash or produce in payment 
for their services. Stephen kept the origi- 
nal building and called his shop the 
“Manchester Union Woolen Factory.” 
He was ready for business by April of 
1824 and announced that “most kinds 
of country produce [would be] received 
in payment.” David moved into the old 
(1815) grist mill that had been left va- 
cant when the Porters built anew in 
1822. He offered to have woolen clothes, 
satinets, and flannels on hand for sale 
or in exchange for wool. Furthermore, 
the price of carding would be reduced to 
five cents per hundred if it was paid for 
in cash at the time of carding. His 
brother’s mill was the only other within 
a reasonable distance, and in a thinly 
veiled aside, he mentioned that due to 
the extensiveness of his machinery, he 
would have the work done quickly and 
“in as good style [as] at any other estab- 
lishment in the western country.”’*! 


[To be continued] 


Mrs. Clarissa Patchin Drysdale 


Edited by Charles B. Bradley 


Died on the 30th day of September 
1888 at her home in Abbott’s Corners, 
Mrs. Clarissa Patchin Drysdale, wife of 
Dr. David Drysdale. 


A brief allusion in this obituary to the 
somewhat romantic history of Mrs. Drys- 
dale and her father’s family will be read 
by interest by very many of her ac- 


22. Porter, Historical Sketch, p. 34; Chipman 
P. Turner, The Pioneer Period of Western New 
York (Buffalo, n.d.), p. 67. He is wrong, how- 
ever, about the date of the mill as compared 
with A. H. Porter. The 1806 date for the mill 
given on page 3 of the June 16, 1858, NFG 
is also ignored as the article is unsigned. Ed- 


ward T. Williams, NFG, October 4, 1937; Liber 


\, Deeds, p. 109; Liber 14, Deeds, p. 112. 
23. R. M. Snell, “Pioneer Pulp and Paper 


quaintances. She was born in the Town 
of Boston in the year 1826, and was 
therefore sixty years of age. Her father, 
Tallcut Patchin, was an officer in the 
Regular Army of the United States and 
was wounded in the Battle of Chippawa 
in the War of 1812. While serving on 
detached duty he made the acquaintance 
of the family of Richard Cary of Boston 


Making at Niagara Falls,” The Paper Maker 
(August-September, 1932), p. 25; “Henry Clark,” 
NFG, November 12, 1873, p. 3; Porter, Historical 
Sketch, p. 42. 

24. The Niagara Sentinel, January 28, 1825, 
p. 4, Niagara County Historian's Office. 


1. The original obituary written by Van 
Rensselaer Cary was found in the attic of the 
house built by him in 1848 by his grandson, 
Howard Cary, who now lives there. 
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Valley, one of the early settlers of the 
Holland Purchase and a soldier of the 
War of the Revolution. He was married 
soon after to Clarissa Cary, the oldest 
daughter, and soon received his dis- 
charge from the army and was placed 
upon the pension roll. After his dis- 
charge from the army he settled in the 
Town of Boston, and soon became one 
of the most active and extensive busi- 
nessmen in the place. He became a re- 
ligious teacher of the Free Will Baptist 
denomination of extraordinary ability, 
and as a minister and pulpit orator his 
equals were very few. He subsequently 
united with the Society of Friends and 
rendered valuable service as a minister 
among that people. 


By a misfortune which he could not 
foresee, he failed in business and_ re- 
solved to leave the scene of his misfor- 
tune; in the fall of 1834 he started with 
his wife, two sons, and a daughter, then 
eight years old, to Texas, then a Province 
of Mexico. The Mexican government 
offered to each family a tract of land 
three miles square and a large amount 
also to each male child of actual settlers. 
Patchin constructed a flat boat at Olean 
upon which he floated his family to 
New Orleans. From there they started 
in a small sailing vessel for what is now 
the City of Galveston. The voyage, 
which should have been made in three 
or four days, proved to be a very tem- 
pestuous one, and they drifted upon 
the Gulf of Mexico for three weeks dur- 
ing which smallpox broke out and seven 
or eight of the small body of passengers 
died. A grindstone, bought by Mr. 
Patchin at New Orleans, was broken up 
to provide weights by which to bury the 
bodies at sea. Instead of arriving at 
Galveston as intended they drifted into 
the mouth of the Brazos River. The 
mother and daughter had the smallpox 
when they landed and were taken to a 
small house or cabin quite a distance 
from any other dwelling. Not fully 
satisfied with the country into which 
he had been cast, he finally chose to 
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make his home on the banks of San 
Jacinto Bay, fifty miles west of the city 
of Galveston, where he remained until 
his death. 


During the first year his oldest son 
died, having contracted malaria while 
surveying in the employ of the Govern- 
ment of Mexico. He was a very scholarly 
young man and received his education 
in Philadelphia. At this period in their 
history it became necessary for Mr. 
Patchin to return to the States to com- 
plete more perfect arrangements with 
the government in regard to his pension. 
He was obliged to remain in New Or- 
leans five months, during which time, 
unknown to him, his family were all 
sick with chills and fever then common 
in the country, and scarcely able to care 
for one another. The youngest boy, 
though feeble in health, supplied the 
family largely by hunting deer which he 
did on horseback to escape the wolves. 
After shooting his game he would dis- 
mount and secure as much as he could 
throw over the back of his horse and 
flee with all possible speed for his home, 
admonished by his pursuers that there 
was no time to be lost; when too closely 
pursued he would cut off a piece of the 
carcass and throw it behind him to ap- 
pease, for a moment at least, the fury 
of the ferocious animals. 


At the close of his long detainment 
in New Orleans Mr. Patchin received 
four or five hundred dollars pension 
money all of which he expended in pro- 
visions for his family and all of which 
were lost by shipwreck upon the Gulf 
of Mexico. 


Soon after this his youngest son died 
of apoplexy with little or no premoni- 
tion to the family. In 1836 the Battle of 
San Jacinto, which secured the inde- 
pendence of Texas and made the Mexi- 
can General Santa Anna a prisoner of 
war, was fought within gunshot of their 
dwelling. Soon after the battle had 
ceased the father and daughter were 
upon the scene of the conflict, and she 


secured a number of valuable relics from 
the abandoned tent of the captive gen- 
eral. On the 4th of July 1840, she was 
married to Dr. David Drysdale with 
whom she traveled the journey of life 
for forty-eight years. He was born and 
educated in the city of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, and graduated in medicine and 
surgery when quite young. He was a 
surgeon in the Florida War and had 
practiced medicine in Philadelphia and 
New Orleans. In 1837 he left New Or- 
leans for Galveston and was wrecked 
upon the coast, and swam or floated 
ashore upon the waves, the most of his 
effects drifting upon the surf and land- 
ing on the beach. Among the articles 
lost were his surgical instruments. He 
subsequently went to the island of Cuba 
and from there to Key West, and in 1839 
returned to make his future home in the 
young Republic of Texas. He was a suc- 
cessful physician with an extensive 
practice, 


During these later years by defects in 
the postal service between the two coun- 
tries all knowledge of the family had 
been lost until the writer of ‘this article, 
then a boy, having chosen a seafaring 
life for a limited time, resolved if poss- 
ible to find some trace of the lost family; 
and sailing from Boston on the 6th day 
of November, 1847 on a merchant ship 
bound for New Orleans he was_ per- 
mitted on the 4th day of December, after 
varied experiences, to greet them at their 
own home on the banks of the San Jac- 
into. The joy and surprise of this meet- 
ing can better be imagined than de- 
scribed. 


This event largely changed the current 
of her life. The recollections of her 
childhood revived in her memory, and 
she viewed the north as her real home 
and looked forward with fond anticipa- 
tion to the time when she might return 
to the land of her birth. In 1851 she and 
her husband made their first visit to the 
north. They visited New York, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin to follow the footsteps of 
her kindred and the playmates of her 
childhood. 


A few years later she with her mother 
made another visit to her people, her 
father having died during the interven- 
ing years. In 1861 she with her husband 
and mother returned to the north to 
spend the remaining years in the land of 
her nativity. 


She possessed a large degree those 
strong traits of character and moral 
worth which she received by education 
and inheritance from her parents. She 
lived twenty-three years in the home 
in which she died. The community feel 
deeply the loss they have sustained in her 
death, and join in commiserating her 
husband in his great bereavement. Her 
sickness was long and severe and on the 
30th day of September it was found that 
her body could no longer be her home. 
Exhausted by disease and wearied with 
suffering she flew away as a wearied sea 
bird flies away from the last top mast 
of a sinking ship. 


“So sinks the gale when storms are o’er 
So died a wave along the shore.” 


V. R. Cary 
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A Record of My Experiences: 


The Barge Canal 


by Paul Murphy 


Barge Canal work started about 1908 
around Lockport when I was sixteen. 
Surveyors had been on the scene for 
sometime in their picturesque garb of 
leather boots, jackets, and fur caps, and 
we constantly heard the engineer calling 
out to the stake man “to you, George, 
from you George,” until the stake was in 
just the right position, but the first in- 
dication of the actual starting of work 
was when a canal boat loaded with 
gravel tied up at the dock one day. 


Apparently this boat had to be un- 
loaded as quickly as possible, because 
the man in charge hired anyone and 
everyone that he could find, like the 
Biblical story about the man who went 
into the marketplace to hire laborers for 
his vineyard, they hired men at the ninth 
hour, the twelfth hour and even during 
the afternoon, in order to get that boat 
unloaded, 


Since the gravel was shoveled from the 
hold of the boat to a wheelbarrow on 
planks laid across the hold I was too 
small so was given the job of wheeling 
the gravel to.a dumping place. ‘This 
unloading of gravel went on until they 
found that they could get gravel locally 
from various pits, and thereafter we dug 
gravel with picks and shovels, loaded it 
on wagons drawn by teams of horses. 
‘This got to be pretty hard work, and 
when other activities got under way, I 
transferred to a so-called “Bull Gang,” 
which was engaged in moving and setting 
up heavy machinery such as boilers, en- 
gines, and steam drills. About the first 
order I got from the rigging boss, was to 
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reeve up a set of block and_ tackle, 
pointing to a huge set of blocks, about a 
foot square with four and six sheaves or 
pulleys in each and a great heavy coil 
rope nearby. We wouldn’t even have 
known what he was talking about ex- 
cept that we had a small block-and- 
tackle set on the farm that we used to 
take apart and reassemble for various 
hoisting jobs, but rigging up foot-square 
blocks with four and six sheaves and 
one-and-one-half inch rope turned out to 
be considerably more of a job than the 
small one-half inch ones we were used to, 
but with the help of a couple other men 
we finally got them ready to work. 


When we got a boiler moved into 
position and fired up, we set up steam 
drills for rock-drilling the bottom of the 
canal. These drills consisted of a piston 
and cylinder with a drill chuck for about 
a three-inch hole; they sat on three legs 
or a tripod, with fifty-pound weights on 
each leg, all of which had to be moved 
each time a hole was finished. ‘The 
whole machine weighed about five hun- 
dred pounds. 


Due to a shortage of men for these 
jobs, I was assigned as a helper to one of 
the drillers, Lock Austin, and worked 
most of the winter alternating as helper 
and driller. The holes were drilled four 
feet apart, in each direction, and when 
a section was finished, the holes were 
packed with dynamite and blasted to 
break up the rock which was then ex- 
cavated by steam shovels, cranes, or 
other kinds of diggers. 


I used to help the dynamiter from 
time to time, carrying fifty-pound boxes 
of dynamite from the magazine, open- 
ing them, making holes in the sticks to 
insert detonators, wiring them up and 
setting off the blast with a magneto pro- 
vided for the purpose. I was very in- 
terested in this job and made mysell 
so useful that the dynamiter boss asked 
for me to be his helper, and I was 
thereafter known as a powder monkey. 


We used to set off some terrific blasts, 
sometimes using fifty 50-pound boxes — 
over a ton — for a single blast. ‘This 
created a tremendous unheaval of rock 
and debris and a shower of rock frag- 
ments of all sizes, so you had to be sure 
that you were under some safe shelter 
and that everyone was away from the 
immediate area. We usually got under 
the steam boiler with the magneto on 


the theory that no rocks could come 
through the boiler, but on the othe 
hand, they could have knocked off a 
steam pipe or something, so maybe that 
wasn’t such a safe place after all. 

One day the engineer of the repair 
shop reported off sick, and the boss 
asked whether anyone knew about run- 
ning the engine, and when I said I knew 
about running traction engines, he as- 
signed me to the job of engineer in the 
shop. This was the best job I had had 
as it was in out of the cold and a day 
job, in contrast to the shift work I had 
previously done. 


This job didn’t last too long, however, 
because when the regular engineer re- 
covered, he returned and I was out in 
the cold again; but it did give me ideas 
that there were better jobs to be had 
than rigging, drilling, dynamiting, etc. 


> 


Heavy crane on movable rails, picking up blasted rock near Medina. 
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so I applied for a job as a fireman on 
any of the numerous steamshovels and 
cranes that were all over the place. The 
boss kept this in mind, and when a new 
crane arrived on the job, he assigned 
me to the job of fireman for an engineer 
named ‘Tom Ryan who came from Buf- 
falo. ‘This was on a brand-new Brown- 
ing locomotive crane, so called because 
it moved on rails. A track was built for 
it in three sections of one rail length 
each, and these sections were temporarily 
bolted together with fish plates so that a 
whole section could be picked up and 
moved whenever the crane had to be 
moved, ‘The move was accomplished by 
the crane moving to one end of the 
track, swinging the boom around to pick 
up the last section of the track, placing 
it ahead and then moving forward. We 
had to check and re-check it very thor- 
oughly for its first operation; then we 
filled the boiler with water, built a fire 
in the firebox and proceeded to get up 
steam slowly. There was a_ gale-like 
wind blowing at the time, and when I 
opened the fire door to put in more fuel, 
the wind blew a sheet of flame out of the 
door for about three or four feet engulf- 
ing me. I quickly slammed the door shut 
but not before my eyebrows were singed 
and my whole face reddened in what 
would now be considered a first degree 
burn. There were no first aid facilities 
available at that time nor any doctors 
on the job, but on the advice of the en- 
gineer I doused my face with engine oil 
and continued on the job. In fact, I 
wouldn’t have wanted to leave the job 
anyway, for fear they would put someone 
else on it. 


When we finally got steam up, we 
tried out the engines, clutches, brakes, 
cables, ete. and finally put it to work, 
hoisting steel drums or buckets, called 
skiffs, filled with material from the canal 
dug up by the steam shovel. This was a 
continuous operation: pick up the skiffs 
from the bottom, swing the crane 
around, dump it over the embankment 
and return the empty bucket to be re- 
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Work on the Barge Canal at the “Blue 
City” at Edmonton. 


filled. This was a good job, in out of the 
cold and not requiring much effort to 
keep up steam or to keep the engine 
oiled, clean, and in good running order. 
This job lasted all winter, but when 
spring came, the whole situation 
changed; the water came back in the 
canal, all such jobs as drilling, blasting, 
digging, and hoisting had to be discon- 
tinued, and all operations had to be 
switched to dredging and such other 
work as could be done by or from boats. 


During the winter, the company built 
a derrick boat, and when they launched 
it I applied for and got transferred to 
the fireman’s job. This boat was used for 
every conceivable purpose; its regular job 
was to use a clamshell bucket to unload 
gravel and sand from canal boats, to dig 
mud from the canal bottom and load it 
into scows to be dumped in low spots, 
but we were called on for all sorts of 
lifting jobs and whenever we were 
needed a tug boat towed us to the re- 
quired place. We traveled up and down 
the canal so much that our boat came 
to be known as the “Irish Rover,’ and 
it was true that the whole crew were 
Irish: the engineer was Billy Degam, I 
was the fireman, and my brother Bill 
was deckhand. This job lasted until 
the water was drained out again and 
winter operations began. 


Then I got into a maintenance gang 
laying pipe lines, setting up boilers and 
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pump houses for water supply to the 
boilers, and when this job was about 
finished I applied for the job of run- 
ning the pumping station. I got the job, 
but had to work nights and the job 
involved more than just running the 
pumps. When the day shift finished, 
they banked the fires on the steam 
shovel, the crane, and the drill boiler, 
and I had to keep check on them during 
the night and keep up enough steam to 
see that nothing froze. I also had to get 
up a full head of steam on all boilers so 
that when the day shift came on at 7:00 
a.m. everything was ready to go to work. 


This was a lonely job, more of a 
watchman’s job than anything else, and 
I was the only person up and around 
in that whole area; there was not another 
living soul within miles. I spent most of 
the time in the pump house but had to 
go out every hour to check on the other 
boilers. While making my rounds I 
carried a lantern to light the way as | 
climbed up and down the slippery, 
muddy canal banks, checking on water 
lines to see that they didn’t freeze, keep- 
ing up some steam in the boilers, and 
performing many other tasks. They kept 
me so busy that I didn’t have time to be 
lonesome. 


One night my relief man didn’t come 
on at midnight as he should so I got 
stuck for a double shift, or sixteen hours, 
with nothing to eat and no way to get 
in touch with home to let them know. 
Something unusual happened, however; 
my brother Bill just happened to be 
coming home from a dance in Middle- 
port on the same trolley that I would 
ordinarily be getting on had I been re- 
lieved as usual. When he noticed that I 
didn’t get on he inquired of others and 
found that I hadn’t been relieved, so he 
decided to continue on home, get some- 
thing for me to eat and come back on 
the next trolley. That’s when his 
trouble started. He got home all right, 
fixed a dinner bucket for me with food 
and tea, got the next trolley back and 


walked the mile or two to the canal in 
black darkness, but got lost while slip- 
ping and sliding along the canal bank 
looking for my pump house, still in his 
good clothes and patent leather shoes 
just as he came from the dance. ‘The 
only way he found me, or ever would 
have found me, was that it was time for 
me to make my rounds, and he saw my 
lantern bobbing up and down, the most 
welcome thing he had ever seen. The 
dinner he brought for me was the best 
thing that happened to me and totally 
unexpected, because I didn’t know that 
anyone was aware of my difficulty. 


By that time the last trolley for the 
night had gone, and Bill couldn’t get 
home, so he stayed with me on the job, 
and we shared the food he had brought. 
That morning my relief was late so by 
the time we had walked to the trolley 
station we missed the car and had to 
walk some four or five miles along the 
tracks, me with hip boots and Bill with 
his dancing shoes. We were about done 
in by the time we finally got home. 


About this time the water came back 
into the canal again, and this time I 
was assigned to a huge new dredge as a 
deck hand. ‘This was something entirely 
new, and my duties were to handle 
ropes, assist in moving operations, wash 
silt, soil, and mud from under conveyor 
belts and to make myself generally use- 


Steam drills and cranes at work on bed- 
rock, a condition found in the deepen- 
ing at Lockport. Note the portable 
boiler. 
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ful. One night about three o’clock in 
the morning I was washing out the 
muddy conveyor belt idlers with a high 
pressure hose, when all of a sudden the 
back pressure pulled me off the slippery 
gangway. I fell about ten feet, landing 
in the canal. I couldn’t swim very well 
in my hip boots and heavy oilskin pants 
and jacket, no one could see me, and 
there was no use calling for help as no 
one would hear me over the noise of the 
machinery. I wouldn’t be missed until 
daylight, and the shift changed, so I 
knew I had to get myself out or drown. 
After considerable effort I was able to 
grasp an angle iron connecting the con- 
veyor to the dredge and succeeded in 
pulling myself up and out. The first 
anyone knew of this was when I went 
to the engine room, dripping wet and 
half frozen to ask the engineer to let me 
stay there to get warm and dry. He 
notified the captain who let me stay 
there for the rest of the night. 


Sometime afterwards there was a va- 
cancy for an oiler on the dredge so I 
asked for and got this job; this was a 
better job and paid a little more and 
didn’t require me to do any more wash- 
ing of conveyors, but did require a lot 
of greasing and oiling. There were hun- 
dreds of grease cups on idler pulleys 
and various other bearings that kept one 
busy; we used at least one twenty-five 
pound can of grease during cach cight- 
hour shift. 


After I had held this job for a while 
an Opportunity came along for me to 
apply for the job of fireman on the 
dredge. One night the regular fireman 
did not show up, and the captain asked 
if I could fire the boiler and keep up 
steam. I said I thought I could. He 
seemed a little skeptical, because hereto- 
fore it had been thought that only a big 
husky man with lots of experience could 
keep up steam on this huge boiler with 
the tremendous demand for steam by 
the digging engine, the generator, the 
swinging engine, various pumps, and 
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Steam and railroad techniques at Lock- 
port. 


other machinery that kept this monster 
going. I was glad of the chance to try it, 
as this was considered one of the best 
jobs, next below the engineer, the oper- 
ator, and the captain; it was a promotion 
with better pay, a job I had never ex- 
pected to get. This was the biggest firing 
job I had ever tackled, but my experience 
and books I had studied helped. I was 
able to keep steam up without any 
trouble and found that skill replaced 
much brawn. I succeeded so well that 1 
got the job permanently. 


This was called a ladder dredge, pre- 
sumably for the fifty-ton bucket line that 
stood out in front. This consisted of 
fifty one-yard buckets that revolved con- 
tinuously, scooping up mud from the 
canal bottom as the line swung from one 
bank of the canal to the other. The 
mud was dumped over the embankment 
by means of conveyor belts. It was effec- 
tive for mud, sand, or any soft materials, 
but in rocky digging, it shivered, shook, 
and shimmied and didn’t come up with 
anything. In biblical language “the 
mountain labored and brought forth a 
mouse.” 


This job lasted until winter. By this 
time jobs were getting scarce as this 
section of the canal, between Middle- 
port and Lockport, being done by the 
Empire Engineering Corporation, was 


pretty well completed. ‘here was still 
work being done at Lockport on the 
locks, so I got a job with the United 
Engineering Company which had _ this 
contract and also work west of Lockport. 


First I worked at the locks with my 
brother Vin who was running a dinky 
locomotive, hauling excavated materials 
from the canal bed to a dumping area, 
and when this job was finished I was 
transferred to what they called Blue City, 
because all the buildings were painted 
blue. This was west of Lockport where 
the canal had to be cut through solid 
rock. My first job here was firing a 
boiler used for heating gravel for con- 
crete, but later I was transferred to a 
drilling gang and was made helper on a 
channeler. ‘These channelers were some- 
thing new to me, similar to steam drills, 
with a piston and cylinder, but instead 
of a drill they used a four-inch-wide 
cutter mounted on a four-wheel appar- 
atus which traveled along a small rail- 
road track. ‘Their purpose was to cut 
through the rock in a straight line at 
what would be the canal banks, and 


near Tonawanda. 


they traveled back and forth, chopping 
away at the rock until a clean cut was 
made down to the required depth. 
When the drilling, blasting, and exca- 
vating work was done there would be no 
jagged rock, projecting out from the 
banks. 


Between the banks the blasted rock 
was being excavated by steam shovels 
and carried away by means of a cable- 
way. This consisted of a series of steel 
towers built far back on either side, 
with cables strung across. Upon these 
cables a trolley ran carrying a bucket 
which was lowered down to the steam 
shovel. When filled it was hoisted up to 
the cableway and carried along to the 
dumping area. High banks of rock along 
the sides of the canal are still there, now 
overgrown by scrub growth and grass as 
if they had always been there. 


When this part of the job was about 
finished I moved further west to another 
portion of the work and got a job as 
oiler on a huge excavator called a canti- 
lever. ‘This was a bridgelike structure of 
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A steam pump dredge digging out the bed of the new Barge Canal at Wendelville, 
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steel, with a center tower fifty or more 
feet high that stood on the canal bank 
and had two projecting arms, one reach- 
ing out toward the center of the canal 
and the other reaching way back in the 
opposite direction, a considerable dist- 
ance back of the canal bank. ‘The com- 
bined length of the two arms was at 
least two hundred feet, and they were 
at such a steep angle that the lower end 
was almost down to the bottom of the 
canal and the other end almost one hun- 
dred feet up above the ground. All the 
machinery for operating the machine 
was in the center tower, some fifty feet 
high, and consisted of two 150-horse- 
power motors, four huge drums and 
miles of three-quarter-inch steel cable; 
these cables were constantly winding 
and unwinding on the drums at terrific 
speed. It was here that I did my work, 
keeping all bearings oiled and keeping 
a constant check on the whirring ma- 
chinery and screeching cables for any 
malfunctioning of the machinery which 
was a frequent occurrence. 


Breakdowns occurred almost every 
eight-hour shift. We had to splice cables 
and make frequent replacement of the 
one-inch bolts in the U-strap handles of 
the digging bucket. These bolts would 
shear off from the strain of digging, and 
it required a regular gang of repairmen 
on each shift to keep this machine op- 
erating. A small steel car traveled on a 
track up and down the incline trans- 
porting the digging bucket, a three-ton 
armored steel affair with manganese 
teeth on its digging edge. The operator 
would allow the car with the bucket 
attached to run down the incline at 
terrific speed, then suddenly stop the 
car, but let loose of the bucket cable, 
with the result that the three-ton bucket 
would keep going and fly clear across 
the canal to the opposite bank. He 
would then run the car up the incline 
until it was in position to pull the 
bucket into the dirt. Then he would 
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run the car down until it was directly 
over the bucket, hoist the bucket up to 
the car and run both together up the 
incline until the bucket hit a tripping 
device at the end of the line which 
caused it to dump its contents. This 
machine was so big that it required a 
train of forty flat cars to bring all the 
parts from the factory where it was 
built, to the site where it was assembled. 


I left this job to be fireman for my 
brother Vin who was going to start up 
and operate another steam shovel, fur- 
ther west on the canal; we worked all 
morning getting water in the boiler and 
getting up steam ready to put it to work. 
But it was a very cold day, way below 
zero, with a howling blizzard of snow 
so that you couldn’t see ten feet ahead. 
Nobody else showed up to work, and we 
got our orders to dump the fire, drain 
the water from the boiler, and go home. 


Well, we had a heck of a time. It was 
so cold that the “blow-off” valve, con- 
nected directly to the boiler and in con- 
tact with the hot water in the boiler, was 
frozen shut, and we couldn’t open it, so 
we got a shovel full of hot coals from 
the fire to hold under the valve until 
it thawed out and could be opened. 
Then we finally got everything shipshape 
and left for the day, having to walk 
three miles to the company shops to wait 
for a trolley to take us home to Lock- 
port. 


After getting home I found that my 
feet were frozen. They started turning 
black so I went to the doctor and he said 
I would have to have special treatment, 
wear nothing but lamb’s wool slippers 
and stay indoors for the rest of the win- 
ter. After a long period of pain my feet 
were cured, but by that time my job 
was gone; in fact, the whole project 
was about completed, so there were no 
more jobs to be had and that just about 
ended my connections with building the 
Barge Canal. 
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The Sixty-Fifth and Seventy-Fourth Regiments 


by General Edwin G. Hogan, Colonel 
Fred Peters, and Captain Richard 
‘T. Crandall 


GENERAL HOGAN: 


I’m going to try to tell you what we’re 
hoping to accomplish tonight.’ I might 
say a few things that some people are 
going to be annoyed at, but I’d rather 
say them now before we start than have 
you tell us about them later. Colonel 
Peters, Captain Crandall, and I have 
approached this with some misgivings. 
There’s an old philosopher around by 
the name of Emerson who remarked that 
we tend to be envious of the people who 
have been able to do a good job, and 
he concluded that enviousness was ig- 
norance and imitation was suicide. The 
only way to get your feet wet was to go 
ahead and do it — not his words. I my- 
self thought that history was a mostly 
dead thing that I didn’t want to be com- 
mitted to, but some of my good friends 
got me involved, so I figured, well, I'll 
go with it for awhile to see what hap- 
pens; they knew what was going to hap- 
pen, and I became interested. 


But one of the things that was more 
interesting to me than anything else was 
the National Guard, and the part that it 
has played through our history, and I, 
like a number of other people who are 
sitting here tonight, have always prided 
myself on being a professional national 
guardsman. There has been a great ne- 
glect of all the units around here. Our 
histories are scattered, the artifacts that 
we'd love to keep are disappearing every 
day, in fact I just heard of another val- 
ued piece of equipment suddenly gone. 


1. Meeting of April 14, 1967. 


My association with the Buffalo Cavalry 
Association has made me value such ob- 
jects as reminders, and I don’t doubt 
that the same thing has occurred to mem- 
bers of the 74th, the 174th Association, 
the 78th, and to those in other units. 
When one starts to consider traditions 
one wants related objects. We would 
like to encourage such collections. 


We only intend tonight to start a 
bridge, and I feel fortunate that I hap- 
pen to chair the thing and that I repre- 
sent a pretty good span, from 1928 until 
now. Colonel Peters came along a little 
bit later and incidentally is one of the 
executive officers commanding the 27th 
Division. Then we have Captain Cran- 
dall who is a little younger, and as | 
look around tonight there are people 
still younger. In a group like this per- 
haps we can make tradition come alive 
and serve a purpose. ‘The other thing 
that occurred to me before I got up is 
that this musical party that we had was 
a wonderful thing. I was talking about 
the representation of the 78th Division 
to my old friend Pete, who is president 
of the 74th and 174th Association. I 
said, you know these are guys who are 
realizing their history. Whether you 
want to recognize it or not, or whether 
you feel that old or that young, you are 
history. And most of you people are 
from Western New York, most of you 
have been involved in the military in 
some way or the other, or you are in- 
terested in it, and we chiefly want to 
trigger you a little bit tonight to come 
up with what you know that is a part of 
history. Now there are many things 
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we're going to say, we'll try to answer 
your questions, and I’m glad that many 
people representative of a great span of 
service are here tonight. Maybe they 
can answer a lot of these questions. 

I just want to say a word about an- 
other unit. I know what our two sub- 
jects are, we’re going to talk about the 
65th and the 74th, but I can’t resist say- 
ing a few words about the Cavalry on 
Delavan Avenue, a late-comer into this 
business, organized as a riding club 
about 1912. And then somebody decided 
to go military, and the troop was or- 
ganized. The famous “Wild Bill” Dono- 
van was elected captain, so he couldn’t 
have been wrong all his life. Charley 
Pearson, his executive officer, fortun- 
ately for us, is still alive, along with 
many others to deal with the Cavalry 
side of the picture. I don’t want now to 
take too much time on it, I’ve been beat- 
ing that drum quite a bit. 


But I want to point out since we've 
organized we have developed quite a 
complete history. I would only hope that 
this is the first of many such meetings, 
and I hope in the Military History Chap- 
ter, we can maybe create a further na- 
tional guard section of the Chapter as a 
nucleus to get ourselves identified to do 
all the work that has to be done. It’s 
well to do it today, because we have a 
number of the people who can keep us 
straightened out. Now if I may I'd like 
to introduce Colonel Peters. 


COLONEL PETERS: 

Like the 65th the 74th traces its be- 
ginnings back to the Buffalo City 
Guards. The Buffalo City Guards were 
first organized in 1834. This organiza- 
tion split up in 1850, part of it formed 
the nucleus of the 65th Regiment and 
part continued as Co. D, an independent 
company. Another faction of this unit 
separated to become known as_ the 
(Cameron or Gordon) Highlanders, a 
social organization which still is in ex- 
istence, and I understand still retains 
militia status. 
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On 1 June 1854 the Governor of New 
York State organized the 74th Regiment 
of Infantry. Company D under the 
command of Major Daniel D. Bidwell 
(later Brigadier General) formed the 
nucleus of the regiment. In August the 
Spaulding Guards, Company B, became 
an unofficial part of the Regiment. How- 
ever, it wasn’t until 1856 that this unit 
was Officially mustered into state service. 


Company B had been formed as a 
corps of cadets from students of Mr. 
Ernst’s School and were drilled by offi- 
cers of the Regiment. The sponsor of 
this company, who led the subscription 
drive to obtain the funds for uniforms 
and equipment, was Elbridge G. Spauld- 
ing, Congressman and “Father of the 
Greenback”. This unit took the name 
of Spaulding Greys and later Spaulding 
Guards in honor of their benefactor. 


The Regimental Staff consisted of the 
following: 


Colonel John W. Griffith, 
Commanding 
Lieutenant Colonel Bliss, 
Executive Officer 
Major Watson A. Fox 
Captain William F, Rogers, Adjutant 
Harvey M. Mixer, Engineer 
Charles Rosseel, Quartermaster 
George B. Ketchum, Quartermaster 
M. L. R. P. Thompson, Chaplain 


The Regimental Armory and Head- 
quarters was located on South Division 
Street. The one company, Company D, 
was quartered on the third floor of a 
building at the corner of Main and 
Eagle Streets. 

In September 1854 Companies C and 
E were organized. Company C had its 
quarters on the third floor of the Cour- 
ier Printing Company on Washington 
Street. These quarters were shared with 
the Spaulding Greys. The location of 
Company E is unknown. 


Colonel Griffith visited the Spaulding 
Greys, Company B, in November 1854 
and suggested rather pointedly that the 


unit get rid of the gray uniforms and 
adopt the blue uniform which was worn 
by the rest of the Regiment. During the 
following months steps were taken to 
comply with this request. The name olf 
the Company was changed to “Company 
B the Spaulding Guards” to conform to 
this change of uniform. 


In 1855 Company A was formed. This 
unit adopted the name “The Bidwell 
Guards” in honor of Major Bidwell. In 
1856 Company B was mustered into state 
service and officially became a part of 
the Regiment. For the next two years 
there were no further changes in the 
organization of the Regiment. 


In August 1857 the Regiment en- 
gaged in its first encampment. The 
camp site was at the Cold Spring race 
course called Camp Steuben. Watson 
A. Fox had ascended to the command 
of the Regiment, Mixer, the Engineer, 
was the Lieutenant Colonel. H. Wing 
was the paymaster and would some time 
in the future command the Regiment. 
The encampment lasted four days. Regi- 
mental drill was held in thé forenoon, 
brigade drill in the afternoon, and the 
day finished with a full dress parade at 
6:30 in the evening. The high point 
of this encampment was a sham battle 
held on Saturday. ‘The admission fee for 
the spectacle was 25¢. 


In 1858 the Regiment was authorized 
to organize two more Companies. A com- 
pany of cavalry — Company R, and a 
company of infantry — Company L. 
Then in 1860 four more infantry com- 
panies were added — Companies F, G, 
H, and I. Thus on the eve of the Civil 
War the Regiment was organized with 
eleven companies, ten of infantry and 
one of cavalry. 


On 5 May 1858 the cornerstone of the 
Arsenal, the new home of the regiment, 
was laid. The Arsenal was located on 
Batavia Street, which is now Broadway. 
Shortly after this the Regiment adopted 
Hardee’s Light Infantry Tactics as the 


basis of its training, replacing Scott’s 
Heavy Infantry Tactics. This change 
proved very successful and generated 
competition among the units. In Janu- 
ary 1859 the Regiment moved into its 
new quarters. 


Following the firing on Fort Sumter, 
13 April 1861, the Regiment volunteered 
to go on active duty in the War Between 
the States. It was sworn into Federal 
service on 23 and 24 April 1861 and re- 
ceived orders to proceed to Elmira, New 
York on 1 May. This order was counter- 
manded before the Regiment could 
leave because under existing laws the 
militia could serve only for a period of 
three months and the Army had enough 
three-month volunteers at the time. A 
new military act had been passed, how- 
ever, providing for the formation of 
volunteer regiments which could serve 
for a period of two years. By 4 May 
1861 recruiting for these volunteer units 
had begun under the direction of Gen- 
eral G. A. Scroogs. Four companies ol 
infantry were recruited from the Regi- 
ment for the 2lst Regiment of Infantry 
New York Volunteers. These recruits 
came from Companies B, C, D and F. 
The ranks of the Regiment were further 
depleted by the formation of other Vol- 
unteer units such as 49th, 116th, 33rd 
and the 100th, during the subsequent 
year, 


As the result of General Lee’s invasion 
of the north, the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania called upon New York for assist- 
ance. Governor Seymour called the 74th 
to active duty. The Regiment was sworn 
into federal service and left Buffalo by 
train 19 June 1863. They arrived at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania on the 20th 
and proceeded to Camp Curtin, outside 
Harrisburg, where they camped for three 
days and prepared for their march to- 
ward Gettysburg. They marched to 
Mount Union, celebrating the 4th of 
July there, then through Shirleysburg to 
Shade Gap, to Burnt Cabin across the 
‘Tuscarora mountains to Fort Loudon. 
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trom there they proceeded to Mercers- 
burg and to their destination, Clear 
Spring, on the Potomac about twenty 
miles west of Hagerstown. Here the 
Regiment was brigaded with four com- 
panies of Pennsylvania Infantry and a 
Cavalry Squadron, in all about 1,000 
strong. Their mission was to prevent 
the retreat of General Imboden, who 
held the ford with four to five thousand 
men. By the time that General Mulli- 
gan’s Division arrived and relieved this 
brigade the Confederate forces had made 
good their retreat. The Regiment re- 
turned to Loudon where they received 
orders to proceed to New York City to 
help restore law and order, which was 
being threatened by the draft riots. At 
first the Regiment was used to protect 
various factories and public buildings. 
As law and order were restored in the 
city the Regiment was given the mission 
of patrolling the Hudson River shore- 
line as far north as Peekskill. The Regi- 
ment returned to Buffalo with a hero’s 
welcome on 23 July 1863 and was 
mustered out of Federal service on 3 
August. 

During the spring of 1866 the regi- 
ment went on another encampment at 
White’s Corners. This was notable be- 
cause of the inclement weather. A 
Courier reporter stated “The encamp- 
ment will be remembered by the ‘boys’ 
as furnishing more occasions for wet 
clothes than for glory”. In June of that 
year the Regiment was again called into 
active service of the State. This time it 
was on a standby mission at the Batavia 
Street Arsenal during the Fenian In- 
vasion of Canada. In 1869 the Regiment 
moved into a new Armory on North 
William Street. There would be only 
one more move before the Regiment 
would settle into its present home. 

1865 saw a reorganization of the Regi- 
ment. Company R, the cavalry com- 
pany, was disbanded. Company L was 
redesignated as Company K. Company 
H was disbanded in 1868 and in 1870 
Company I was consolidated with Com- 
pany B. 
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In the spring of 1871, four of the 
remaining nine companies of the Regi- 
ment were formed into a_ provisional 
battalion to conduct a spring encamp- 
ment at Bemus Point on Lake Chautau- 
qua. The troops traveled by train from 
Buffalo to Mayville where they boarded 
a steamer and proceeded to Bemus Point. 
This encampment lasted from 22nd of 
August to the 30th of August 1871. In 
addition to the normal drill several 
marksmanship competitions were held 
with local units of the Chautauqua area. 


28-30 June and 21-30 July 1877 saw 
the Regiment on strike duty at Buffalo 
and Hornellsville. The seriousness of 
this strike is indicated by the fact that all 
units of the militia in western New 
York were called out and several regi- 
ments from New York City were brought 
into this area. Hornellsville was the 
center of the strike and the property of 
the Erie Railroad was in the hands of 
the strikers when the Regiment arrived. 
All of the units participated at Hornells- 
ville except Company K which had been 
assigned a special mission of protecting 
a railroad bridge at Attica. The per- 
formance of the Regiment received spe- 
cial recognition in the official report of 
the action to the Commanding General 
of the 8th Division by Brigadier General 
William F. Rogers, commander Thirty- 
First Brigade. 

1882 brought several changes. The 
Regiment moved into a new armory on 
Fremont Street and Virginia. This arm- 
ory would later become the Elmwood 
Music Hall and would serve the city in 
this capacity for many years. It was in 
this year that Company K was dis- 
banded, reducing the Regiment to eight 
companies of infantry. 


Company H was reactivated in 1891, 
having been disbanded back in 1868. 
This brought the Regiment back to a 
strength of nine companies. In 1892 the 
Regiment was called to duty during the 
riots. 

In 1898 the Regiment volunteered for 
service in the Spanish-American War. 


This request was refused by the authori- 
ties. However, hundreds of members 
volunteered individually and saw service 
during that war. 


In 1907 the 25th Separate Company, 
which had served as part of the 3rd 
Regiment New York Infantry from 27 
May through 7 December 1898, was 
brought into the Regiment. To accomp- 
lish this Company H was relocated in 
Tonawanda and the 25th took that 
designation. This having been accomp- 
lished, Company H was then redesig- 
nated Company K. 


On 10 November 1908 Companies L 
and M were authorized and formed. 
Company L had been formed in 1860, 
redesignated Company K in 1865 and 
disbanded in 1882. Company M was a 
new organization. On 1] April 1912 the 
Regiment was authorized to organize a 
detachment of mounted scouts. The 
Regiment performed duty during the 
street car riots in Buffalo during April 
1913 and the riots at Depew, New York 
in March of 1914. 


The Regiment reorganized and _re- 
ceived Federal recognition by the War 
Department under the Act of June 3, 
1916. On 24 June 1916 Federal recog- 
nition was extended to Companies F, 
G, L, M and the Machine Gun Com- 
pany; on 26 June 1916 to Companies I 
and K; to Company E on 28 June 1916; 
Company H on 30 June 1916. On 1 July 
1916 federal recognition was extended 
Headquarters Company, Sanitation De- 
tachment, Supply Company, and Com- 
panies A, B, and D. 


In 1916 the Regiment was ordered in- 
to United States service and sent to the 
Rio Grande during the Mexican dis- 
turbance. In 1917 the 74th was called 
to service as part of the 27th Infantry 
Division. When the division was 
changed to a two-brigade division, the 
74th and Third New York were consoli- 
dated to form the 108th Infantry Regi- 
ment and saw action at many points on 


the Hindenburg Line. The remaining 
officers and men of the 74th and Third 
New York formed the cadre for the for- 
mation of the 55th Pioneer Infantry 
Regiment. 


In 1921 the 74th was redesignated the 
174th Infantry, New York National 
Guard. In 1940 the Regiment was once 
again ordered into U. S. service and after 
December 1941 was placed on coastal 
defense missions along the Pacific. Mem- 
bers of the Regiment saw service in all 
theaters during World War II. 


The Regiment was returned to state 
service and in 1947 recognized as 174th 
Infantry, 27th Infantry Division. On 1 
February 1955 the Regiment was dis- 
banded to form new organizations of 
the 27th Armored Division. Headquart- 
ers Company became Combat Command 
C and later 3rd Brigade. Service Com- 
pany became Division ‘Trains, later re- 
designated Division Support Command. 
Headquarters Company Ist Battalion 
with Companies A, B and K_ became 
units of 106th Anti-Aircraft Battalion, 
later to be redesignated Ist Battalion 
174th Armor. Headquarters 2nd Bat- 
talion with companies C, F, G, and I 
became 174th Infantry Battalion. Head- 
quarters Company 3rd Battalion with 
Companies H, M, and Regimental Tank 
Company became 274th Tank Battalion. 
Company L with Heavy Mortar Com- 
pany and Company E formed Ist Squad- 
ron 121st Cavalry. 

The Regiment was authorized the 
following battle streamers to be attached 
to their colors: 


Manassas Gettysburg 
South Mountain Red River 
Antietam Louisiana 
Fredericksburg Cuba 
Rappahannock France 

Station Ypres 
Carolinas Somme Offensive 
Peninsula Flanders 


The Regiment received authority to 
place silver rings on the lance of its 
colors engraved as follows: 
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On the State Color: Draft riots 1863; 
negro riot 1864; Fenian invasion of Can- 
ada 1866; Hornellsville 1877; and Buf- 
falo 1892. 


On the National Color: Gettysburg 
campaign 1863, Buffalo November and 
December 1863. 


CAPTAIN CRANDALL: 


I feel a little bit out of my element 
here tonight due to the fact that a por- 
tion of what I am going to discuss will 
be “old hat” to most of you. When I 
was commissioned, General Brock, who 
is in attendance here tonight was the 
Commanding Officer of the 27th divi- 
sion and my personal experience does 
not go back beyond 1950. But it is a 
great pleasure to have this opportunity 
to speak tonight and review the history 
of the 106th. Especially so because the 
106th, if you trace it all the way back, 
is approaching the 150th anniversary of 
its origin. Of course, like all military 
units the 106th has had many, many 
changes, comparable to those Colonel 
Peters has recounted of the 174th. As 
with most military units many changes 
of designation and mission have oc- 
curred. When General Hogan asked 
if I would be willing to cover this to- 
night my first impulse was to jump at it 
and I agreed to, and then I started 
thinking about it and I became some- 
what hesitant because I began to think 
about the fact that I would be talking to 
you gentlemen who undoubtedly have 
much more experience and knowledge 
on this particular subject than I. But 
since I had, a few years back, the oppor- 
tunity to write a brief resume of the 
106th for the program of a ceremony we 
had at the Masten Avenue Armory, my 
interest was already developed, and I 
have simply added some further informa- 
tion. Working at this has made my in- 
terest become increasingly more fervent 
and I am now, I think, an addict of the 
history of military organizations. 
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One of the important things we should 
keep in mind is that whenever one re- 
views the history of military organiza- 
tions from a particular area that history 
closely parallels the area’s own history, 
and certainly the 106th in its history 
closely parallels the history of the West- 
ern New York area. Actually the his- 
tory of the 106th, to be specific, dates 
from April 24, 1818. At that time, a 
company of artillery was founded as 
part of the 7th Regiment of the Fourth 
Brigade of the First Division. This com- 
pany, which is now B Battery of the 
106th, was detached to a separate bat- 
talion of artillery in 1825. At that time 
it became a part of the 28th Regiment 
(artillery) of the 8th Brigade of the 
Fourth Division. A parent unit was or- 
ganized in January of 1837, which was 
called the Tenth Regiment of Light In- 
fantry and you will note how closely the 
history of the 106th parallels the history 
of the 174th. I think even though 
Colonel Peters didn’t particularly men- 
tion it, that when you analyze it both 
units more or less started from the same 
group. In 1838, the unit was again re- 
designated as the 37th Artillery Regi- 
ment. At that time, the unit took the 
name of The Buffalo City Guards. In 
September of 1847, the unit was again 
reorganized to include the Jefferson 
Guards and the Steuben Guards, and 
redesignated as the 65th Regiment of the 
New York State Militia, and, later on, 
in May of 1848, it was designated as a 
regiment of infantry. In 1854, and this 
is what Colonel Peters was referring to, 
the 74th infantry was formed, mostly of 
men of the original 65th. At that time 
the 65th Regiment was designated the 
65th Infantry Regiment of the New 
York National Guard; now, catch the 
difference there. Originally, it was 65th 
Regiment of the New York State Militia, 
later on became redesignated as the 65th 
regiment of the New York National 
Guard or the New York Guard. That, 
incidentally, was in April of 1862, offi- 
cially 253 April. In 1862, with some of 


the elements at Mount Vernon, Pennsyl- 
yania, and other elements in Buffalo, 
the unit was called into federal service 
for the Civil War. Answering Abraham 
Lincoln’s Call to Arms the Regiment 
marched from Buffalo as the 187th Regi- 
ment of the New York Volunteers. Dur- 
ing the Civil War, it participated in 
several major engagements and I will 
just quickly read over some of these. 
The unit took part in the Gettysburg 
campaign of 1863 and later fought at 
Petersburg and Hatcher’s Run in Octo- 
ber 1864 and in the Pittsburg raid in 
Virginia in December 1864. They must 
of had quite a busy last three months of 
1864. In February of 1865 the unit was 
engaged in Hatcher’s Run and later on, 
in March and April of the same year, 
they engaged in the Appomattox Cam- 
paign. Some of the other battles in 
which the 106th [187th] took part, but 
of lesser importance, were the White 
Oak Ridge, Five Forks, the Fall of Pet- 
ersburg, and Appomattox Court House. 


After the Civil War, the Regiment re- 
turned to Buffalo and most of the units 
were mustered out of federal service 
July 1, 1865. Even though at the time 
of its return its designation had been 
previously changed, the unit reverted 
to its original designation as the 65th 
Regiment upon discharge from federal 
service. Almost immediately (August 
and October of 1865) the unit was again 
redesignated. These redesignations 
greatly confuse the history of a particu- 
lar battery or company, therefore some 
of these dates may consequently be open 
to discussion. I had several sources and 
in a couple of instances there was direct 
conflict of the dates given in relation to 
the actual unit. So some of the informa- 
tion may not be perfect and if any of 
you can correct it, I would be more than 
happy to rectify this account so that if 
it were printed it could be relied on by 
people such as yourselves and members 
of our unit who might refer to it. 


In 1865 the unit was at an equilibrium 
except for the designation problem; it 


was in fact, what you might call only 
semi-active. It was still referred to as 
the 65th, but it was not until the fall of 
1865 that the unit was again officially 
recognized as the 65th Infantry Regi- 
ment of the New York National Guard 
and brought into active effect as a re- 
serve component such as we know today. 
From 1865 until 1898, the unit remained 
in this character. In May 1898 the unit, 
referred to again as the 65th New York 
Volunteer Infantry Regiment, was called 
to active duty once more at Hempstead, 
New York, for service in the Spanish- 
American War, although they never left 
continental United States. In November 
1898 the unit was relieved and dis- 
charged from active government service, 
and again went into limbo as a Guard 
unit. It was not until 1916, 11 July, 
that the unit was mustered into the 
federal service at Camp Whitman, 
Greenhaven, New York, for Mexican 
Border duty. And now I think we start 
to approach the period when many are 
still alive who remember these incidents. 


I am sure you all read the series of 
newspaper articles that have been re- 
printed in part in Niagara Frontier, 
tracing the history of Troop I and other 
military units in the Mexican Border 
incident. I need only add that on 17 
March 1917 the unit returned to Buffalo 
from this duty and was again discharged 
from active federal service. But it was 
not long this time that they sat in limbo. 
Less than two years later, in June 1918, 
the unit again was called out and em- 
barked for France to fight in the first 
World War. 

They were mustered into the federal 
service 16 July 1917, here in Buffalo. 
At that time the Third Field Artillery 
Regiment of the New York Guard was 
organized with units of the Third Field 
Artillery Regiment of the New York 
National Guard. The unit was redesig- 
nated as the 106th Field Artillery Regi- 
ment and became part of the 27th Di- 
vision of the New York National Guard 
on 1 October 1917. The Third Field 
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Artillery Regiment of the New York 
National Guard was reorganized, con- 
verted, and redesignated as 65th In- 
fantry Regiment of the New York Na- 
tional Guard on 24 May 1918. After the 
war, the 106th Field Artillery Regiment 
was demobilized on 31 March 1919 at 
Camp Upton, New York. The following 
August, the unit was reorganized and 
consolidated with the 65th Regiment to 
form the 65th Field Artillery Regiment, 
New York Guard. We have gone the 
complete circle now, from an infantry 
unit to a unit that is completely artil- 
lery. Reorganized and redesignated as 
the 106th Artillery Regiment 1 June 
1921, and again it was reorganized as 
the 106th Field Artillery Regiment on 
11 October of the same year, the unit 
became federally recognized as a Na- 
tional Guard unit the following year, 
on 27 May 1922. Now that pretty much 
brings us up to date, past the first World 
War to the period 1920 — 1940. Prior 
to World War II the 106th was inducted 
into the federal service on 15 October 
1940 in Buffalo. They were reorganized 
23 January 1941, and absorbed with the 
third battalion into the first and second 
battalions. The regiment, as originally 
organized, was broken up on | Septem- 
ber 1942. At that time the elements 
were redesignated as Headquarters Bat- 
tery of the 225th Artillery Regiment, the 
First Battalion of the 106th Artillery, 
and the First Battalion of the 225th 
Field Artillery Regiment. Three years 
later, in February of 1944, the 225th was 
again broken up, with its units being 
redesignated as the Headquarters battery 
of the 225th Field Artillery group and 
the 225th Artillery Battalion Head- 
quarters. Headquarters Battery of the 
225th F. A. group was again redesignated 
and reorganized as the Headquarters and 
Headquarters Battery of the XXIV 
Corps Artillery. This took place in May, 
1944. Following the war, when the unit 
came back home, they were again in- 
activated. The headquarters battery of 
the 24th Corps Artillery was deactivated 
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in February 1946 in Korea. The 106th 
was deactivated in December 1945 in 
Seattle, Washington, together with the 
225th Artillery Battalion. About a year 
and a half later, 14 October 1947, the 
106th Field Artillery Battalion was or. 
ganized and federally recognized as part 
of the 27th Division, to perpetuate the 
history and honors of prewar elements 
of the 106th, less the third battalion 
which had originally been part of it 
The 106th was converted and redesig: 
nated again in 1955 as the 106th Arm. 
ored Field Artillery Battalion, and this 
is one of the major changes that the unit 
has experienced. The 27th Division, ol 
course, at the same time was redesignated 
as an armored unit. In 1959, the unit 
was redesignated as the First Rocket 
Howitzer Battalion (self propelled) of 
the 106th Artillery, bringing in a new 
age — the atomic — to National Guard 
units. In 1963, the unit was reorganized 
and redesignated as the 106th Artillery. 
We presently have a Headquarters Bat- 
tery and four firing batteries, A, B, C, 
and D. 


The 106th during this 150 years has 
received several honors and I would like 
to review them quickly for you. They 
have received the campaign streamers 
for the Civil War for fighting in Gettys- 
burg, Petersburg, and Appomattox, and 
during World War I for the Lorraine 
and Meuse-Argonne campaigns, and in 
World War II for the Western Pacific, 
Leyte and Ryukyus campaigns. The unit 
received the Philippine Presidential unit 
citation streamer for service extending 
from October 1944 to July 1945. They 
also received a bronze arrowhead for 
service in Saipan. As mentioned pre- 
viously, the unit served in the Spanish- 
American War, the Mexican Border, 
WWI and WWII. The battalion has a 
crest which we are particularly proud of. 
It is divided into two colors, blue and 
red. The blue refers to the unit’s in- 
fantry service and the red refers to ar- 
tillery service. On the blue there is a 


Maltese falcon and a four-leaf clover. 
The Maltese falcon indicates their ser- 
vice during the Spanish-American War 
and the four-leaf clover indicates their 
service during World War I. The red 
was superimposed upon it, a fleur-de-lis 
which also represents service during 
World War I. We also have a battalion 
motto which is “Deeds not Words,” and 
I believe you will all agree that the bat- 
talion has certainly lived up to that par- 
ticular motto. 


We are particularly proud of another 
reason to claim the 106th to be an out- 
standing unit: we have had some 14 
individuals attain the rank of General. 
The number may be considerably more 
and we are trying to verify the exact 
total, which may be 26. Some of these 
Generals are well known and _ include 
General Brock, General Losel, General 
Weber, General Flanagan, General 
Hausauer, and Bruce C. Clark, who was 
originally a member of D Battery of the 
105th and who later became a full four- 
star general and was the commander of 
the Continental Army Command. And 
incidentally among the mementoes that 
I brought here tonight is a photostatic 


1. As a postscript it may now be mentioned 
that the first battalion of the 106th Artillery 
together with the 27th Armored Division be- 


copy dated October 10, 1921; this is 
from the State of New York, the Adju- 
tant General’s Office, Special Orders No. 
232 (and you go all the way back and 
find that the army never changes the 
format of their orders). “Upon receipt 
of this order the following enlisted men 
will be honorably discharged from the 
New York National Guard for the rea- 
son indicated below. For the purpose of 
entering the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, New York as a 
cadet, Corporal Bruce C. Clark, Battery 
D of the 106th,” and this, of course, is 
what the 106th is particularly proud of. 
‘Two years ago, General Clark returned 
to our unit and established a_ unit 
award which bears his name. 


I would like to leave you with one 
last thought. The subject of military 
history has been neglected. When you 
think that only 20-some years ago World 
War II ended and already today we lack 
some of the historically — significant 
things that we would like to have, it is 
a shame. If we put an effort into get- 
ting information that we do not now 
consider historically significant, these 
some day may be.! 


came just a memory when on January 31, 1968, 
both units were deactivated. 
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Contributors 


A native of Niagara County, CAR- 
ROLL D. KEPNER has had a conven- 
tional life that no doubt has exposed him 
to many drudging passages. He is at 
present in basic training at Fort Ben- 
ning which allows, he declares, an occa- 
sional quarter-hour for a_ leisurely 
breath. But it has also been broken by 
his obvious pleasure in the research on 
Niagara power, his master’s thesis at 
Bowling Green State University which 
we begin to excerpt in this issue. Sum- 
mer service as evangelist in the West 
Indies and Mexico also suggests some- 
thing quite out of the ordinary, as has 
been his service as supervisor of restora- 
tion for Old Pensacola. His schooling 
before his baccalaureate was in the Bar- 
ker Central schools and Bob Jones 
University. 


CHARLES B. BRADLEY initiated 
the Department of Art Education in 
State College. After his retirement from 
from that position he served the Town 
of Boston as Historian. 


PAUL MURPHY has set down his 
personal record because he realizes that 
unless one is available a person is 
quickly forgotten. His interesting ac- 
count is persuasive: people shouldn’t be 
forgotten, for so much of value is lost 
with their experience. In addition to 
his youthful trials as a canal worker 
presented in this issue, Mr. Murphy has 
worked on the railroad, as a stationary 
engineer, and as a Buffalo city fireman. 
Born 1892, he retired because of injuries 
in 1951. 
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The “Military History Chapter 
Notes” section of this issue is a tran- 
script of the proceedings of the meeting 
of April 14, 1967, entitled “National 
Guard Night.” The meeting afforded 
an unusual opportunity to hear the 
speakers recounting the history of 
predecessor units of the military organi- 
zations in which they are now active. 
Brig. Gen. EDWIN G. HOGAN, New 
York Guard (ret.), who presided, has a 
record of thirty-five years service in the 
Guard, beginning with Troop E, 12Ist 
New York Cavalry. He was Command- 
ing Officer of the 102nd Antiaircraft 
Battalion in World War II, and headed 
the 209th Group, Antiaircraft Artillery 
(Nike-Hercules) at his retirement. He 
lives in Kenmore and is associated with 
Affiliated Sales. Lt. Col. FRED E. 
PETERS, JR., is presently Executive 
Officer of the 22Ist Engineer Group 
(the lineal descendant of the 174th Regi- 
ment). A graduate of Canisius College, 
he joined the Regular Army in 1940. 
Released from active duty in 1946, he 
joined the 174th Infantry Regiment the 
next year. He is a graduate of the Anti- 
aircraft Officers Candidate School, the 
Advanced Infantry Officers Course, and 
the Command and General Staff Col- 
lege, Fort Leavenworth. Capt. RICH- 
ARD CRANDALL is Engineer Equip- 
ment Officer, 152nd Engineer Battalion 
(Combat). He was earlier battery com- 
mander in the Ist Battalion of the 
106th Artillery. A native of Cleveland, 
he moved to Western New York in 1947 
and now lives in Hambure. He is a 
specifications writer for the architec- 
tural firm of Milstein, Wittek, David & 
Hamilton. 
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symbol of learning, truth and 
light as well as for its local 
importance. The site is under 
the Society’s care. 


The 1833 Buffalo Lighthouse was 
chosen as the insignia of the 
Historical Society in the general 
tradition of the lighthouse as a 
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Address of the President 


By Crawford Wettlaufer 


Good evening, members and friends of 
the Historical Society. 


As usual, the President is called upon 
to make an annual statement as to 
events of the previous year. This report 
and that of the Director will not be 
concerned with details because, as we 
have said for many years, all of these 
will appear in print in a forthcoming 
issue of Niagara Frontier. 


The past year has been a banner one. 
Each year, we seem to achieve more in 
all of the various aspects of our opera- 
tion. First, let’s take a look at the col- 
lection and building of the resources 
of the Historical Society. We have both 
processed and made available to re- 
searchers, material coming in during 
this year, and we have also made enor- 
mous strides in the backlog. In the 
Manuscript area, we began to process 
33 large collections of manuscripts which 
have come in during the past five years 
with the aid of a New York State Council 
on the Arts grant. In the Iconographic 
section, the collection of some 45,000 
photographs was reorganized into a 
classified system which has reduced to 
a matter of minutes the time needed to 
locate a photograph of an individual or 
building, or of any other subject matter 
in our collection. A start was made on 
the microfilming of large items so that 
they would not be worn out by use. The 
first group of materials to be handled in 
this way was the maps. Over 300 were 
placed on a reel of microfilm enabling 
a researcher to quickly scan a large part 
of the collection. Special collections of 
pictures on topics such as the Pan- 
American Exposition, the Erie Canal and 
Niagara Falls are being gathered to- 
gether. 


In the Museum section, there has been 
an impressive improvement in. storage 
facilities. With our ever pressing short- 
age of space, we are continually com- 
pressing the storage of all collections 
not on exhibit into the smallest possible 
space in order to avoid the closing of 
exhibit galleries for storage purposes. 
During the last year, many collections 
were inventoried as the long needed 
separation of collection storage and ser- 
vice areas was achieved. We've begun a 
program of photographing all incoming 
museum artifacts as well as going back 
and photographing groups of items re- 
ceived from previous years. ‘This will 
make our museum catalog an extremely 
valuable research file, for those who 
could not possibly spend the hours going 
through our collections of actual objects. 


In our pamphlet collection, a large 
backlog was processed and filed with the 
help of a person provided by the New 
York State Council on the Arts. Over 
12,000 items have been added to the col- 
lection in the past twelve months. 


Finally, in the library, which is really 
at the heart of our collection, again with 
the aid of a person paid by the New 
York State Council on the Arts, we have 
reduced the number of uncataloged 
books to a reasonable minimum. We 
have begun rebinding books with worn 
covers. Of considerable importance for 
future researchers is the continuation 
of our newspaper microfilm project. 
This year, the first half of the Buffalo 
Jewish Review was microfilmed and the 
second half is to be done in the near 
future in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can-Jewish Historical Society. In co- 
operation with the Buffalo and Erie 
County Public Library and the Spring- 
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ville Journal, that local newspaper will 
be filmed for the period 1867 to date. 
The Polish Everybody's Daily trom 1930 
to 1941 was filmed. 


In addition to other routine indexing 
of newspaper articles, an intensely com- 
plicated job was done in bringing to- 
gether all of the obituary files held by 
the Society into one complete alpha- 
betical series. 


In the field of interpretation, the new 
permanent gallery covering Commerce, 
Industry and Transportation on the 
Niagara Frontier opened in January; 
the new Buffalo Savings Bank in our 
1870 Street opened just last Friday at a 
luncheon for members of its Board of 
Directors and our Board of Managers. 
And last evening, the pioneer rooms, in- 
cluding the new Crow’s Tavern, re- 
opened in the Homespun Gallery with 
an open house for Western New York 
teachers. 


The four major temporary displays on 
this year’s schedule included Military 
Uniforms, ‘““he End of the Deck Chair” 
exhibit covering lake cruises, the Crea- 
tive Education Foundation’s exhibit on 
the organization and its founder, Mr. 
Alex Osborn, and the Buffalo Sports 
exhibit which highlighted the efforts by 
Buffalonians in past Olympics, and in- 
cluded sports sculptures by Joseph 
Brown of Princeton. A special exhibi- 
tion honored Father Justin Figas as 
founder of the Rosary Hour radio pro- 
gram which originated in Buffalo. Spe- 
cial photo exhibits in the library corri- 
dor during the year included Pan-Ameri- 
can photos, the buildings of downtown 
Buffalo, and another on Buffalo air- 
craft. An outstanding collection of 
Deldare ware made by Buffalo China 
Company was displayed. 


Special programs included the 14th 
annual Junior Historians Convention 
held for junior high school students and 
the 14th annual Congress of Local His- 
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torical Societies at which Genesee River 
history with slides was presented by Drs. 
A. Wilmot Jacobsen and Richard A. 
Downey. 


The Society supervised the Historical 
Building at the Erie County Fair, and 
coordinated the exhibits of the 14 par- 
ticipating local historical societies. More 
than 50,000 persons visited the building 
during the week long Fair. 


Our Society also participated in the 
opening of Main Place this month. Our 
1813 diorama of Buffalo was exhibited 
and we prepared additional panels show- 
ing early Buffalo streets and buildings of 
the downtown area. 


The museum tour program accounted 
for 24,515 of the total 102,080 museum 
attendance so far this year. Loan kits 
containing museum articles and legends 
were borrowed by 156 Erie and Niagara 
County teachers for use in their class- 
rooms. The Resources Division served, 
either in person or by telephone, over 
6,000 persons. 


In the field of improvement of our 
building and general administration 
much progress has been made. As you 
can observe around you, the seats re- 
moved from Kleinhans auditorium were 
purchased by the Society and have been 
installed. Some work on refurbishing 
them remains to be done. Extensive 
work was done on the ceilings through- 
out the building, in the 1870 Street and 
four of the galleries on the second floor. 
The heating system required extensive 
repairs but is now in adequate condition. 
Extensive work was done on improving 
our electrical system with new lighting 
installed in the storage and service areas, 
in offices, and in the library. 


In addition to all of these special 
projects, the routine of the Society con- 
tinues with the intake of approximately 
1000 books, over 500 museum items, 
4000 pamphlets, 350 manuscript collec- 
tions, and more than 2000 photographs. 


here 
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During the year, the National Historical 
Publications Commission grant resulted 
in the completion of the Porter manu- 
scripts microfilm and great strides were 
made in the publication on microfilm 
of the Fillmore manuscripts. 

All of these projects were possible only 
because man-hours were available. In 
addition to the 23 full-time persons on 
our staff, the Historical Society was as- 
sisted by a total of 86 part-time em- 
ployees working a total of nearly 15,000 
hours. This is the equivalent of 10 full- 
time persons for the nine months 
covered. 


In conclusion, we can be honestly 
proud of the Historical Society as it 
stands this evening. Only one gallery in 
the museum exhibit area has not had 
a complete renovation within the last 
ten years and even that gallery has been 


Report of the Director 


By Walter S. Dunn, Jr. - 


The week-long activities connected 
with Erie County Heritage Week ob- 
served October 25-31 were by far the 
most ambitious of the many projects 
undertaken by all departments of the 
Society during 1968. 


Seven events were sponsored by the 
Society during that week — an exhibit 
opening, a microfilm publication pro- 
gram, a major gallery opening, two 
marker re-installations, an organ re- 
cital, and the annual meeting of mem- 
bers. 


Great strides were made in the repair 
and maintenance of the building, col- 
lections were materially increased, and 
with funds from the New York State 
Council on the Arts work was begun on 
upgrading the quality and availability 
of our resources. 


improved considerably with new ex- 
hibits. The condition of the building 
is excellent, again with a few minor 
improvements needed. The resources, 
the collections of the Society, are better 
organized and greater in number than 
ever in the past. The program of the 
Society has reached a point where it can 
be compared on practically equal terms 
with state agencies with budgets of a 
million dollars or more. We all should 
take great pride in the role of the So- 
ciety today. 


However, we should not rest content 
with past achievements but look forward 
to the challenges of tomorrow. As the 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum 
has stated so forcefully in a recent ar- 
ticle, this society as well as all others 
must branch out, reach more people. 


Each department can point to its own 
outstanding progress in the past year. 


Administrative Group 


The planning and direction of the 
general Society program is handled by 
the administrative group. The Director, 
Associate Director, office staff and main- 
tenance personnel are in this group. 
Some of the regular duties are the 
monthly and annual financial reports; 
newsletters to the members and to the 
schools; preparation of proposals and 
applications for federal, state and_pri- 
vate grants; publication of Society book- 
lets, brochures, and the Niagara Frontier 
quarterly; arrangements for historical 
markers ceremonies, conclaves, and the 
annual Congress of Local Historical So- 
cieties; assistance to affiliated chapters 
such as the Lower Lakes Marine Chap- 
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ter, Medical History Chapter, Military 
History Chapter, and the Civil War 
Round Table; attendance at meetings 
of national professional societies; and 
public relations. 


The Auditorium seats were purchased 
from Kleinhans Music Hall and installed 
during the summer by Work Study and 
CAO students. The furnace and heating 
lines were repaired; two convector ra- 
diators replaced the radiator in the 
State Court. Plastering was done over 
the State Court and in the 1870 Street. 
Ceiling panels were installed in the 
1870 Street. A variety of electrical 
changes were made in the lower floor 
stairway, newspaper room, workshop, 
east office, library and the Fillmore 
Project room. A long needed staff pag- 
ing system was instituted throughout the 
building. 


Daily surveillance of the museum, 
arrangements for openings, special meet- 
ings and programs offered to patrons 
and members and the necessary house- 
keeping of the building were also given 
prime consideration. 


Three special projects are underway. 
One, the Fillmore Microfilm project 
was extended beyond its two year period 
with Federal funds. The Erie County 
History was given more emphasis during 
the year, and it is expected that publica- 
tion will be completed in 1971. ‘Tenta- 
tive proposals to save the Wilcox House 
were drawn up between the National 
Park Service and area leaders for 
eventual restoration of the site as a 
National Historic Site. 


Resources Group 


By the end of the year all full-time 
positions were filled, and four curators, 
a librarian, processing librarian, and 
Chief with part-time assistance of stu- 
dents and volunteers made up the Re- 
sources group. In their care are the 
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Social studies teachers were invited to 
Homespun Era exhibit opening during 
Heritage Week. Demonstration of loom 
weaving was one of highlights. 


Opening of the Buffalo Savings Bank 
exhibit in 1870 Street took place during 
Heritage Week. Messrs. Walter S. Mer- 
win, Society Board member, and William 
Harder, President of Buffalo Savings 
Bank participated in ceremonies. 


Publications party for the Peter B. 
Porter Papers catalog was held during 
Heritage Week Program. The catalog 
was made possible by a grant from the 
National Historical Publications Com- 
mission. 


museum and iconographic materials, 
manuscripts, books, and pamphlets relat- 
ing to Western New York history. These 
facilities make possible the serious study 
of local history by students, professional 
historians, and the casual user. Close 
cooperation is maintained with the fac- 
ulty and students of the local universities 
and colleges. 


One major concern during 1968 was 
the more efficient use of space and the 
alleviation of the continuing crowded 
conditions. Major moves were made to 
effect better use of all storage and work 
areas. 


The library had a full-time profes- 
sional librarian for only the second half 
of the year. Nevertheless, the reference 
service approximately 35% 
over last year’s figures. 


increased 


Readers 1637 
Readers Assistance 1115 
Mail Reference 163 
Reference to Staff 465 
Telephone Reference ‘ 658 

4016 


The backlog in library cataloguing of 
several years standing was completed; 
Duplicate 
volumes were given to the Buffalo and 
Erie County Public Library and_ the 
State University College Library. ‘The 
modest rebinding program continued on 
the heavily used local materials. “Vhree 
separate vintage obituary and genealo- 
gical files were indexed, arranged, and 
integrated with similar files. “lwenty- 
four years of the Buffalo Jewish Review 
(1921-1944) was microfilmed. 


2013 items were processed. 


In the vertical file 9,836 items were 
processed and 107 patrons were serviced. 
The backlog was completely catalogued, 
and 7,000 bound pamphlets were classi- 
fied. Approximately 85 boxes of new 
material were added. the subject heading 
list somewhat refined and expanded, and 
some items re-classified. 


Society librarian instructs part time 
Community Action Organization staff 
member in library functions. 


Services fell off somewhat in the icono- 
graphic section as special projects in- 
creased and the curator was called upon 
to assume duties in the exhibits depart- 
ment during half of 1968. 


Personal Service to Patrons 89 
Mail Reference Service 115 
‘Telephone Reference Service 287 

491 


In addition to 3012 news photographs, 
627 photographs were donated to the 
collection, classified and filed. ‘The 
transfer of 500 paintings from museum 


Resources department storage areas 
were consolidated. 
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care to iconographic jurisdiction was 
made, and this involved frame removal, 
general cleaning, plastic wrapping, and 
storage on carpeted racks. About 60,000 
photographs were reclassified into a new 
subject classification and filed in 
acid-free envelopes. Over 2,600 glass 
and nitrate negatives from the Alber- 
type Co., the Baxter Brown collection, 
and the Bartlett collection were printed 
and catalogued. The Buffalo maps 
microfilm project, in which 355 Buffalo 
maps were located, properly described, 
and filmed for reference and security, 
was completed. About 13,000 Buffalo 
Evening News negatives were organized 
chronologically and a shelf list made. 
A major collection of Esenwein and 
Johnson architectural material was pro- 
cessed resulting in 1635 items being 
added. 


In the manuscripts section, 779 col- 
lections were accessioned while 995 col- 
lections were catalogued by the two 
curators. 


Field trips 7 
Obituary letters 249 
Letter reference 69 
Telephone reference 190 
Patron service 175 


iy 


Photographic records were made of new 
acquisitions to the museum during 1968 
as part of a standard procedure in ac- 
cessioning. 
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Sample photograph used to record 
1968 museum acquisition. This tricycle, 
c. 1925, was originally from the Barnum 
store, Buffalo. 


Small manuscript projects were inven- 
toried and the card file revised. Revised 
inventories for the Jordan and Weimert 
collections and preliminary inventories 
for the Erie County Insolvency Papers 
and the Erie County History Project Col- 
lections were prepared. Some of the 
major collections received were the 
Walter McCausland collection, the 106th 
Field Artillery collection, the proceed- 
ings of the Board of Supervisors of Erie 
County, and a substantial increment to 
the John Olmsted collection. With the 
aid of a New York Council on the Arts 
grant, the backlog of major collections 
was begun. Six such collection inven- 
tories were completed, and one more is 
being prepared. 


In the museum section 262 items were 
re-accessioned, and 205 new acquisitions 
were processed. Museum storage areas 
inside the building were consolidated 
into one large area. Photographic rec- 
ords were instituted as a standard pro- 
cedure in museum accessioning; all items 
received in 1968 were photographed and 
photographing of major collections was 
begun, of which two categories — fire- 
arms and jewelry — were completed. 
Three museum collections in storage 
were utilized by visiting scholars. Seven 
pieces of furniture were obtained and 
stored for use in the Wilcox Mansion 
restoration. 


Interpretation Group 


Eighteen exhibits were prepared for 
museum areas and several other loca- 
tions by the curator and preparator of 
the exhibits department. Of major pro- 
portion were the exhibits in the per- 
manent galleries — Business, Industry 
and Transportation; the Bank of Buf- 
falo in the 1870 Street; the renovation 
of the Age of Homespun and the two 
off-site exhibits in Main Place and the 
Historical Building at the Erie County 
Fair. 


State Court displays of three-month 
duration each were on Military Uni- 
forms, prints and miniatures, co-spon- 
sored by the Military History chapter; 


the Creative Education Foundation and 
its founder, Alex F. Osborn; Buffalo’s 
Participants in Past Olympics with 
bronze sculptures by Joseph Brown of 
Princeton University; and “One Hun- 
dred Fifty Years of Steam on the Great 
Lakes” co-sponsored by the Lower Lakes 
Marine Chapter. 


Exhibits in the balcony cases during 
the year were on Deldare Ware, the dis- 
tinctive earthenware made by the Buf- 
falo China Company; Father Justin 
Figas, founder of the “Rosary Hour” 
Polish language radio program; and a 
photographic exhibit on the Erie Canal. 


Other temporary or special exhibits 
are included in the following schedule: 


1968 EXHIBITS AND SPECIAL EVENTS 


Beginning 


Date 


January 29 


January 


January 


February 24 
March 
April 23- 
May 4 
June 1 


June 16 


July 24 
August 


Title 


Business, Industry and 
‘Transportation Exhibit 
Photographs of Pan American 
Exposition and Honeymoon 
Bridge Collapse (1938) and 
the Changing Hub of Buffalo 
(1840-1967) 


Deldare Ware 


Military Uniforms in the 
Bauer Plate Collection 


“The End of the Deck Chair” 


Junior Historians Convention 
Exhibits 


14th Congress of Local 
Historical Societies 


Creative Education 
Foundation 


Buffalo Sports 


Photographic Exhibit of 
buildings designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright 


Location 


2nd_ Floor 
Library 


Corridor 


Mezzanine 


State Court 


Description 


Major Permanent 


Minor Temporary 


Minor Temporary 


Major ‘Temporary 


Ground Major ‘Temporary 

Floor 

Mezzanine Special Event and 
Minor ‘Temporary 

Auditorium — Special Event 


State Court 


State Court 


Library 
Corridor 


Major ‘Temporary 


Major ‘Temporary 


Minor 


* Temporary 
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Members of Canadian regiments 
took part in the program for open- 
ing of the Military Prints and 


Miniatures exhibit in the State 


Court during February. 
August Photographic Exhibit on the 
Erie Canal 

August 17-24 Erie County Fair, History 
Department 


September Wilcox House Exhibit 


September 8 Father Justin Exhibit 


October Buffalo Aircraft Exhibit 


October 15 Main Place Exhibit 


October 25 Opening, Bank of Buffalo 


October 28 Age of Homespun 1800-1820 


October 29 Annual Meeting 


December 9 “One Hundred Fifty Years of 


Steam on the Great Lakes” 


Under special events, the Society con- 
ducted the monthly meetings of the Civil 
War Round Table, regular meetings of 
the Military History Chapter, the Medi- 
cal Historical Society and the Lower 
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Mezzanine 


Hamburg, 
New York 


Library 
Corridor 


Mezzanine 
Library 
Corridor 
Main Place 
Ground 
Floor 


Ground 
Floor 


Auditorium 


State Court 


Mino1 


Major 


Minor 


Minor 


Minor 


Demonstration of pioneer food and crafts at 
Homespun exhibit opening in October. 


‘Temporary 


‘Temporary 


‘Temporary 


‘Temporary 


‘Temporary 


Special Event and 


Minor 


‘Temporary 


Major Permanent 


Major 


Permanent 


Special Event 


Major 


‘Temporary 


Lakes Marine Chapter; the Junior His- 
torians Convention for seventh graders 
of Erie County; and unveiling cere- 
monies for the Historic Markers Com- 
mittee. 


HtsToery 
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Crealive Education exhibit opening in 
June. Left to right: Messrs. Whitworth 
Ferguson, Crawford Wettlaufer, Drs. 
Robert Berner and Sidney J. Parnes, 
Messrs. Russell B. Osborn and Seymour 
H. Knox. 

The educational services department 
provided guides for groups on tour 
through the museum, loan materials and 
special programs. A curator was assisted 
by a part-time staff of docents made up 
of college students and some volunteers 
from the Society membership and from 
the Junior League of Buffalo. 

Of the total museum attendance of 
120,131 there were 32,342 students taken 
on guided tours. Loan materials which 
include both large-scale and school desk- 
size exhibits were borrowed by teachers 
in Western New York schools. A new 
catalog was published for use in the 
schools and included 12 new cases _pro- 
vided by the Junior League of Buffalo 
but researched by the staff on subjects of 
local historical interest. Tapes and slides 
on museum subjects were made a feature 
of a few. In the Saturday morning film 
series there were 49 films. 

The Publications Committee author- 
ized the printing of Volume XV of the 
Adventures in Western New York His- 
tory. Mr. Roger Squire will author 
“Manufacturers of Wheels and Motors” 
to be published early in 1969. 

An important tendency in the opera- 
tions of the Society during 1968 was 
more emphasis on improving present 
programs rather than developing entirely 
new programs. The activities of the So- 
ciety cover a wide range of audiences 
from tiny tots on school tours to elderly 
scholars working with manuscripts. As a 


Local athletes at preview of Olympic 
Sports exhibit gather around sculpture 
by Joseph Brown. 


Buffalo Evening News Photo 


result of the rapid expansion of the 
services offered some ends were left un- 
tied. Many of these were tied in 1968, 
and many more will be in the coming 
year. As a result of this consolidation 
and improvement, the Society will be 
able to provide better service in less 
time to its patrons. 

The final criteria on which the per- 
formance of any historical society should 
be judged is the range, quantity and the 
quality of service which it renders. If 
it provides slipshod reference service to 
only a few mail requests per year, it is 
a poor society. If, on the other hand, it 
reaches all levels of people interested in 
history with prompt accurate informa- 
tion in many forms: then it is accomp- 
lishing the ends for which the historical 
society was created. 


on guided tours during the year by part 
time employees and volunteer women 
from the Society and the Junior League. 
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Report of the Committee on Markers 


By I. Frank Mogavero 


Taking advantage of a brief lull in a 
very busy year, this Committee takes 
pen in hand to set down for the officers 
and members of the society a resumé of 
its proceedings during the year 1968. 


Quite appropriately, the Committee 
began its work on a happy and success- 
ful note when the Board of Managers, 
at its meeting on January 9th, approved 
the Criteria and Procedures for markers 
installation submitted to it by a special 
committee. 


This was a most encouraging and 
satisfying start since the special com- 
mittee composed of Messrs. John P. 
Wickser, Corning ‘Townsend, Jr., the 
chairman of the Markers Committee and 
the director and associate director of 
the Society had worked closely and 
assiduously for nine months in prepar- 
ing its report. The Board’s expression 
of gratitude to this special committee 
for its efforts was appreciated. 


It is the feeling of the Markers Com- 
mittee that the Criteria and Procedures 
adopted will assure a continuation of 
the integrity of the markers program 
and will furnish unbiased standards in 
the selection of sites and events worthy 
of remembrance by the community. 
Copies of the Criteria and Procedures 
may be obtained at the Society. 


“PAUL BUSTI MARKER 


More than one hundred people as- 
sembled at the northwest corner of 
Busti and Porter Avenues at 11 A.M. 
on the sunny, spring Saturday of May 
11th to witness the unveiling of the Paul 
Busti Marker. 


This beautiful bronze plaque, bearing 
the bust of the General Agent of the 
Holland Land Company, which had for 
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some years graced the wall of the Main 
Court of our Society, was removed when 
the State Court was renovated. 


The Markers Committee felt that this 
memorial to so distinguished a man as 
Paul Busti who figured so significantly 
in the settlement of Buffalo and Western 
New York should not be forgotten but 
should be placed where it could be 
viewed by a large number of the public. 


After deciding that the most appro- 
priate spot would be Busti and Porter 
Avenues, the Committee asked Mr. 
James F. Augello, President of the 
Italian-American Federation of Societies, 
to obtain the co-sponsorship of the Fed- 
eration for the reinstallation of the 
marker. The Federation felt honored 
and graciously accepted. 


Through the diligent efforts of Mr. 
Carl A. Perla, Jr., Councilman of the 
Niagara District of Buffalo, necessary 
approval of the City Council was ob- 
tained since the site selected is on city 
property. 


The audience was welcomed by Mr. 
William Dauria, Treasurer of D’You- 
ville College and Vice-President of the 
Italian-American Federation of Societies, 
who was Master of Ceremonies. After 
the Rev. Charles R. Casetta, O.M.I., As- 
sistant Pastor of Holy Angels Church, 
gave the Invocation, Councilman Perla, 
who was General Chairman of the pro- 
ceedings, expressed his appreciation to 
all who participated in the affair. 


Mr. Dauria then read a congratula- 
tory telegram from Judge R. J. Aldisert 
of Pittsburgh, National President of the 
Italian Sons and Daughters of America, 
and introduced the Honorable Frank A. 
Sedita, Mayor of Buffalo, who reviewed 
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the achievements of Paul Busti and the 
importance of the efforts of Busti on 
the City of Buffalo. 


The late Edward A. Rath, County 
Executive, extolled the contributions of 
the Italian-Americans to the City of Buf- 
falo and the community and looked for- 
ward to a better future for the City and 
County. 


Mr. James F. Augello then addressed 
the audience, describing the work of the 
Federation and its hopes and the efforts 
entailed in erecting the Busti Marker. 


Mr. Walter Dunn, Jr., Director of our 
Society, spoke briefly on the importance 
of interesting the youth of the commun- 
ity in the heritage of the past. 


The Chairman of the Markers Com- 
mittee, Dr. I. Frank Mogavero, was the 
principal speaker. He gave a brief bi- 
ography of Busti and a resumé of the 
combined actions of the General Agent 
of the Holland Land Company and 
Joseph Ellicott, the Company’s agent in 
Western New York, which resulted in the 
prompt and orderly settlement of Buf- 
falo and surrounding areas. 


The Marker, set on a block of gray 
granite about forty inches high, was un- 
veiled by Mayor Sedita, Mr. Augello and 
Mr. Dunn. 


Among those witnessing the occasion 
were: Judge Ernest Colucci of the Erie 
County Court; Judge Sebastian Bellomo, 
Chief Judge of the City Court of Buf- 
falo; Judge Joseph Mattina of the City 
Court; County Legislator, Mr. Joseph A. 
Tauriello, 7th District; and Mr. Stephen 
R. Greco, Assemblyman, 142nd District, 
New York State. 


Also in attendance were: Dr. John 
Marconi, Honorary Consul of the Italian 
Government; Mr. Michael Molfese, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of 


the Italian-American Federation of So- 
cieties, and Mr. Robert F. Costanzo, 
Deputy Commissioner of Parks, who ob- 
tained the speaker’s shell for the occa- 
sion and who landscaped the area 
around the marker with fuchsia and ger- 
aniums. Mr. Nelson Giambrone, Chair- 
man of the Buffalo Board of Safety, and 
Mr. Anthony F. Tauriello, of the Mu- 
nicipal Housing Authority, were also 
present. 


After the unveiling a large group ad- 
journed to Peter’s Little Heaven Res- 
taurant on Niagara Street, for luncheon. 
All in all it was a successful program, 
well planned and well executed. 


THE CARRIER MARKER 


The second marker unveiling took 
place on Saturday, June 22nd, at 11 
A.M. in the Town of Evans. This 
marker, which commemorates the birth- 
site of Willis Haviland Carrier, the in- 
ventor of modern air-conditioning, was 
co-sponsored by the Town of Evans His- 
torical Society. It is located at 8989 Erie 
Road (Route 5) on the lawn of the 
V.F.W. Post No. 5798 which is now 
using the Carrier birthplace as its head- 
quarters. 


Mr. Donald D. Cook, Historian of the 
Town of Evans, presided at the cere- 


The unveiling of Willis Haviland 
Carrier marker in Town of Evans. 
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monies. The Invocation was delivered 
by the Rev. Raymond L. Morris of the 
First Congregational Church of Angola. 
Mr. John R. Hamlett, Supervisor of the 
‘Town of Evans, who addressed the group 
made some observations concerning Mr. 
Carrier, as did Mr. Richard Hurst, of 
the Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society. 


The double-faced marker was unveiled 
by Vernon B. Carrier of Summit, New 
Jersey, son of the inventor. 


Among those present were Mr. Alfred 
E. Stacy, Jr. of Syracuse, New York, last 
surviving engineer of the original six 
who formed the Carrier Air-Condition- 
ing Company in 1915 in Buffalo; Mr. 
Carlyle M. Ashley, a nephew of the in- 
ventor, now retired from the Company 
and living in Manlius, New York; Mr. 
Willis H. Kirby, a nephew, of Rochester, 
and Mr. John D. Martin, a nephew of 
Angola, New York. 


Also in attendance were Mr. Clarence 
J. Klumpp, Supervisor of the ‘Town of 
Evans in 1966-67; Mr. Seth A. Abbott, 
Erie County Legislator, District No. 19; 
the late Mr. Edgar F. Wendt of the Buf- 
falo Forge Company which at one time 
employed Mr. Carrier; Mr. Frederick 
Pierce of the Board of Managers and 
member of the Markers Committee of 
our Society; several town historians; a 
schoolmate of Mr. Carrier and Mrs. Irene 
O'Sullivan Leous who was the first 
stenographer for the Carrier Co. in 1915. 


At the conclusion of the ceremonies, 
a buffet luncheon was held in the Post’s 
dining room after which an address was 
delivered by Mr. William Houston, 
Supervising Principal of the Lake Shore 
School System. Mr. Donald D. Cook, the 
main speaker, extolled the accomplish- 
ments of Mr. Carrier and the role of 
air-conditioning in today’s world. 


THE FATHER JUSTIN MARKER 


At 12:45 P.M., Sunday, September 8th, 
proclaimed as Father Justin Day by 
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The Father Justin Rosary Hour 
marker on Corpus Christi Church was 
unveiled in September. 


Mayor Sedita, a marker commemorating 
the founding of the Father Justin Ro- 
sary Hour in 1931 by the Very Rev. 
Justin Figas, O.F.M. Conv. was un- 
veiled on Corpus Christi Church, 199 
Clark Street in Buffalo. It was co- 
sponsored by the Father Justin Society, 
P.U.A. No. 389 of which Mr. Robert S. 
Pacholski is President. 


Broadcast by six radio stations at its 
inception, the program was carried over 
the air by seventy-nine stations at the 
time of the death of Father Justin in 
1959. The Rosary Hour is today the 
largest Polish language religious net- 
work in the world, reaching more than 
a million listeners weekly. 


The Honorable Joseph P. Kuszynski, 
Justice of the State Supreme Court and 
member of the Board of Managers of 
our Society and Co-Chairman with Mr. 
Stan Franczyk of the Installation, acted 
as Master of Ceremonies. 


After the I. J. Paderewski Singing 
Society, directed by Mr. Michael Slomin- 
ski, sang the National Anthem, the Most 
Rey. Stanislaus J. Brzana, D.D., now 
Bishop of Ogdensburg, New York, de- 
livered the Invocation. 


Mr. Crawford Wettlaufer, President of 
the Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
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Society, addressed the crowd of more 
than four hundred and presented the 
marker to the Father Justin Society of 
the Polish Union of America. 


The marker was unveiled by the Very 
Rev. Norbert Zonca, O.F.M. Conv., 
Pastor of Corpus Christi Church, and 
Dr. I. Frank Mogavero who then read 
the inscription on the plaque to those 
assembled. 


Mayor Frank A. Sedita gave a brief ad- 
dress in praise of Father Justin and the 
contributions of the Polish-Americans 
to the City of Buffalo. 


The Honorable Thaddeus J. Dulski, 
Congressman from the 41st District, an- 
nounced that the entire proceedings 
would be printed in the Congressional 
Record. ‘True enough, they may be 
found in the Congressional Record, Sec- 
ond Session of the 90th Congress, Vol- 
ume 114, No. 148 beginning on page 
H.8639. 


The Very Rev. Norbert :Zonca, O.F.M. 
Conv. who made some brief remarks, 
was followed by the Very Rev. Corne- 
lian Dende, O.F.M. Conv., Director of 
the Rosary Hour since the death of Fr. 
Justin, who accepted the marker from 
the Historical Society. 


The main address was delivered by 
the Honorable Matthew J. Jasen, Judge 
of the New York State Court of Appeals. 
He recalled to those before him the 
legacy which Father Justin left behind 
urging them to follow his teachings. 
Judge Jasen praised Father Justin for 
recognizing the importance of mass 
communications. 


After the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter J. 
Adamski, P.A., Pastor of St. Stanislaus 
Church, delivered the Benediction, the 
audience sang “Boze Cos Polske’” (God 
Save Poland). Justice  Kuszynski 
thanked everyone who had aided in the 


proceedings and the ceremonies were 
concluded. The entire program was 
broadcast live over Radio Station 
WMMJ under the direction of Mr. 
Stanley Jasinski. 


Present among the large audience 
were Justice Reid Moule, of the Supreme 
Court of New York State and Walter 
Urbanski, both members of the Board 
of Managers of our Society. Historical 
Society Director, Walter Dunn, Jr., and 
our Associate Director, Lester Smith, 
were there too. Also in attendance were 
the Very Rev. Msgr. Chester A. Melochi; 
Congressman Richard D. McCarthy, 39th 
District; Councilman Gus Franczyk; 
Councilmen-at-Large Stanley Makowski 
and Andrew J. Morrisey; and former 
Councilman Joseph Dudzick. 


The members of the Installation 
Committee and their guests adjourned 
to the Chopin Singing Society Club- 
rooms at 18 Kosciuszko Street where 
luncheon was served. Among the guests 
were the Hon. and Mrs. Thaddeus J. 
Dulski, Hon. and Mrs. Matthew J. 
Jasen, and Mr. Crawford Wettlaufer. 


The members of the Committee at- 
tending the luncheon were the Very 
Rev. Cornelian Dende, O.F.M. Conv., 
Hon, and Mrs. Joseph P. Kuszynski, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stan Franczyk, Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniel Kij, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
S. Pacholski, Mr. Stanley Jasinski, Mr. 
Walter Dunn, Jr., Mr. Lester W. Smith 
and Dr. I. Frank Mogavero. 


To honor Father Justin Figas, founder 
of the Rosary Hour, a special exhibit 
was opened at the Historical Society on 
the mezzanine floor, 


THE EAGLE TAVERN AND 
AMERICAN HOTEL MARKERS 

As part of the program marking Erie 
County Heritage Week, October 25-31, 


sponsored by the Buffalo and Erie 
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Lafayette Marker re-installation at Main 
Place Mall in October. Left to right: Dr. 
Louis L. Tucker, State Historian; Mrs. 
Dallas Trammell, D.A.R. representative, and 
Mr. Crawford Wettlaufer, Society President. 
County Historical Society, two markers 
were reinstalled on Wednesday, October 
30th at 10 A.M. and on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 3lst at 10 A.M. Both had been 
removed when work began on Main 
Place and had been zealously guarded 
by Mr. Robert B. Adam, President of 
Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co., in 
whose office they had reposed. 

The two markers were originally dedi- 
cated by the New York State Education 
Department and the Katherine Pratt 
Horton Chapter of the D.A.R., in 1937. 

The first, formerly on the old A. M. 

& A. Building and reinstalled on the 
Liberty Bank Building, commemorates 
the visit to Buffalo of the Marquis de 
Lafayette of Revolutionary War fame, 
who spoke to the citizens of Buffalo in 
1825 on a quickly erected platform in 
front of the Eagle Tavern. 

Dr. Louis L. Tucker of Albany, State 
Historian, and Mrs. Dallas ‘Trammell, 
representative of the Katherine Pratt 
Horton Chapter of the D.A.R., unveiled 
the marker. Mr. Crawford Wettlaufer, 
President of the Buffalo and Erie 
County Historical Society, together with 
members of the staff were present. 

The next day, in the northern end of 
the Mall of Main Place, the rededication 
of the second marker occurred. It notes 
the location of the American Hotel, 
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American Hotel Marker re-instal- 
lation at Main Place. Mr. Leo M. 
Townsell, Mall director, and Dr. I. 
Frank Mogavero, Markers Commit- 
tee chairman participated. 


1836-1865, where Abraham Lincoln, on 
February 16, 1861, on his way to Wash- 
ington to be inaugurated, addressed the 
people from an outside balcony. 

The marker was unveiled by Mr. Leo 
M. Townsell, General Manager of Main 
Place, and by Dr. I. Frank Mogavero, 
representing the Society. Representing 
the D.A.R. were Mrs. Clifford A. Chase, 
Mrs. Harry W. Learner, and Mrs. Mel- 
vin T. Rindfleisch. Members of the 
Society and staff also witnessed the cere- 
mony. 

OTHER MARKERS 

The Committee is happy to inform 
everyone that the Old Guide Board 
marker which was blown down by a 
windstorm, once again graces the lawn 
of the Episcopal Church of the Ascen- 
sion at North Street and Linwood 
Avenue. 

We are indebted to the Rev. Terrell 
Warren, Rector of Ascension Church, 
and to Mr. Arthur Parmiter, one of the 
Church Wardens, for the restoration of 
this important and interesting marker. 
It is gratifying that there are such men 
as these in our city who work silently 
and without fanfare to preserve the 
heritage of our land for posterity. In 
the name of the Board of Managers and 
the membership of the Society, the Com- 
mittee applauds their action, 


In the last Report of this Committee, 
fear was expressed that the building at 
1010 Niagara Street, opposite School 
Street, which bears the Fort ‘Tompkins 
Marker erected in 1903 by the Niagara 
Frontier Landmarks Association, would 
probably be torn down since it had 
changed ownership. The site has been 
under the constant vigilance of this 
Committee. 


A few months ago, the exterior of 
the old brick building was painted, set- 
ting off the Fort Tompkins marker in 
fine style. Furthermore, the marker will 
probably be noticed more from now on 
since many people now have the occa- 
sion to read its inscription. You see, 
the building now houses a customs tax- 
free liquor store! 


The list of marker “victims” of the 
wonderful development of the down- 
town area remains the same: 


Grover Cleveland marker — Main & 
Swan Sts. 


Buffalo & Black Rock R. R. marker — 
Southeast corner of Pearl & Upper 
Terrace. 


German Settlers’ marker — East side 
of Washington Street near Exchange 
Street. 

Greek Settlers’ marker — Main Street 
between North & South Division 
Streets. 


First Presbyterian Church marker — 
Erie County Bank Building. 


Reconnoitering is still in progress 
concerning the rehabilitation of the area 
around the boulder in Front Park 
erected by the Buffalo Board of Trade 
to the memory of the 100th New York 
Volunteer Regiment of the Civil War. 
It is the hope of the Committee that this 
project will be completed this summer. 
The City Council has already approved 
the action. 


It has been deemed best to move the 
Delaware Park Boulder directional 


marker across the road in Delaware Park 
where it will be away from the picnic 
area and the busy hands of the youth 
who frequent the area. This, too, will 
be done this summer. 


The Committee is indeed overjoyed 
that other historical societies are adding 
to their lists of historic sites marked. 
On Saturday, June 29th, the Hamburg 
Historical Society dedicated another 
marker. It commemorates the Cum- 
mings Mill Site on Eighteen Mile Creek 
and is located at the junction of Old 
Lake View Road and Smith Road. 


The plaque was unveiled by Mrs. 
Harry Mull and Mrs. Sherwood Sipprell. 
About two minutes after the principal 
speaker, the late Mr. Edward A. Rath 
began, the sky opened and the rain came 
in buckets causing everyone to scatter 
and terminating the proceedings. Our 
congratulations to Mr. Lester C. Burg- 
wardt, President of the Hamburg His- 
torical Society, and to its members even 
though they were partly “washed out.” 


The next afternoon, Sunday, June 
30th, a marker was unveiled on the 
grounds of the First Church of Evans on 
the Lake Shore Road at Sturgeon Point 
Road in Derby. The location is known 
as Jerusalem Corners. The Church 
building has been selected by a commit- 
tee of architects as one of the twelve 
most beautiful churches in the Eastern 
United States. 


The occasion commemorated _ the 
sesquicentennial of the founding of the 
congregation by the Rev. John Spencer 
on July 4th, 1818. The marker, erected 
by the Congregation and co-sponsored 
by the Historical Society of the Town of 
Evans, was unveiled by Mrs. Marve Har- 
wood, a member of the Church and or- 
ganist of the Church for more than fifty 
years. 


Among those who spoke briefly at the 
ceremonies were the Rev. A. Walker 
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Hepler, Pastor of the Church; Miss 
Dorothy H. Rose, former State Assem- 
blywoman; Mr. Seth A. Abbott, County 
Legislator; Mr. John R. Hamlett, Super- 
visor of the Town of Evans; Mr. Donald 
D. Cook, Historian of the Town of 
Evans, and Mr. Richard Hurst, of the 
Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society. 


Our heartiest congratulations to the 
members of the First Church of Evans 
and to the Rev. A. Walker Hepler. 


In November, the Historical Society 
of the Tonawandas dedicated its sixth 
marker! This one locates the site of 
North ‘Tonawanda’s first schoolhouse 
which stood on the east side of Main 
Street between Goundry and Tremont 
Streets on land donated by Messrs. James 
and John Sweeney. 


The Committee doffs its hat to the 
members of the Society and to its ener- 
getic and affable President, Mr. Willard 
B. Dittmar, who states that the Society 
has a list of ten additional sites to be 
marked. 


At the last meeting of our Committee, 
a tentative agenda for 1969 was adopted. 
Among the sites expected to be marked 
is the Lafayette Hotel, the birthplace of 
Quota International which observes its 
fiftieth anniversary in February. 


Each year, in writing this report, it 
becomes increasingly difficult to find 
worthy adjectives with which to express 
the gratitude of the Committee to the 
communications media, press, radio and 
television for the important role they 
represented in the markers program. 


With deep sincerity, therefore, on be- 
half of the Committee, Board of Man- 
agers and membership of the Society, a 
simple emphatic THANK YOU will 
have to do, at least for the present. 


Thus, as another year passes into 
history, the Markers Committee reiter- 
ates to the Board of Managers and to the 
membership its appreciation for assign- 
ing to it a task which is both so inter- 
esting and so enjoyable and hopes that 
its efforts meet with your approval. 


Report of the Committee on Buildings and Grounds 


By Herbert F. Darling 


The Buildings and Grounds Com- 
mittee is concerned with the care and 
maintenance of the present building and 
during 1968 considered the following 
projects: 


A. ‘The new parking lot between the 
present lot and Elmwood Avenue was 
begun. Plans were drawn up by the 
city architect and the land cleared. Sur- 
facing is still to be completed. 


B. Repairs to the roof of the build- 
ing were made under City contract, thus 
enabling the completion of painting and 
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plastering projects inside galleries and 
new offices. 


C. An electric eye counting system 
recommended last year was purchased, 
but not installed during 1968. 


D. The exterior sign for the Histori- 
cal Society to be placed on the corner 
of Elmwood and Nottingham was de- 
layed until after the adjacent parking 
lot has been completed. 

E. Signs directing motorists on the 
Scajaquada Expressway to the Museum 
have been installed by the State. 


F. No further planting on the 
grounds was recommended at this time. 


G. Lighting for the Elmwood side 
of the building was again recommended, 
either at ground level in concrete boxes 


with wire mesh or on existing city light 
poles. 

H. It was reported that the heating 
system repair had used 75% of the an- 
nual budget for care and maintenance 
of the building. 


1968 Erie County Fair awards were made to Dr. 
local historical societies during the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Society by Mr. George G. Sipprell, 
Board member, and Mrs. Victor Reinstein, Erie 


County Historical Federation President. 


Eric Provost, 


Larrabee, 
State University of New York at 
Buffalo, spoke on “History and 
the Reading Public” at the An- 
nual Meeting. 


Annual Meeting of the Members 


Following a buffet dinner attended 
by 117 members and guests, the Annual 
Meeting was called to order by President 
Crawford Wettlaufer, at 8:30, in the 
Auditorium where a number of people 
had assembled who did not attend the 
dinner. 


Mr. Wettlaufer gave his annual report 
showing the accomplishments of the 
Society, the goals that have been reached 
in the various departments, and the 
improvements in the building that have 
been completed. 


Director Dunn’s report was given as a 


very concise slide talk illustrating the 
many facets of the program of the 
Society. 


In the absence of Mr. Corning Town- 
send, Chairman, Mr. Walter S. Merwin 
read the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. Mr. John L. Hettrick was nomi- 
nated to the Board, and Messrs. George 
G. Sipprell, Frederick S. Pierce, John P. 
Wickser, and W. Allan Gardner were 
nominated to succeed themselves. 

On motion of Mr. Merwin, seconded 
and carried, the above were declared 
members of the Board for a term of four 
years. 
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Mr. George Sipprell, assisted by Mrs. 
Victor Reinstein, presented the Erie 
County Fair exhibits awards to the fol- 
lowing societies: 


First prize: Historical Society of the 
‘Tonawandas 

Second: Clarence Historical Society 

Third: Boston Historical Society 

Fourth: Williamsville-Amherst His- 
torical Society 

Fifth: Wales Historical Society 

Honorable mention: Alden, Aurora, 
Eden, Evans, Hamburg, Lan- 
caster, Marilla, Orchard Park, 
and Tonawanda-Kenmore His- 
torical Societies. 


Dr. I. Frank Mogavero, Secretary to 
the Society, introduced the recipient of 
the Red Jacket Award, Dr. Julius Wil- 
liam Pratt, who graciously accepted it 


Red Jacket Medal Award 


By I. Frank Mogavero 


This is the twelfth year in which the 
Red Jacket Award has been conferred 
by the Historical Society upon a citizen 
of this community. It is the Society’s 
way of recognizing distinguished civic 
service. Several of the earlier citations 
have recounted in some detail the signifi- 
cance of the original medal when it was 
presented by President Washington to 
the Seneca Chief, Red Jacket, in Phila- 
delphia in 1792. In a word, the medal 
was a gesture of diplomacy between the 
government of the United States and 
the Seneca Nation of Indians, a testi- 
mony of the federal government’s Indian 
policy. In view of the distinguished ac- 
complishment of the man we honor to- 
night in the field of the whole history 
of the United States diplomacy I think 
you will agree that the replica of the 
Red Jacket Medal has particular appro- 
priateness. 
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and expressed his appreciation. 


Dr. Eric Larrabee, Provost, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Buffalo, was in- 
troduced by Mr. Wettlaufer. His speech 
for the evening was entitled “History 
and the Reading Public.” He mentioned 
that the scholar is suspicious of over 
simplification and of popularization, and 
the public has low regard for dry his- 
torical facts. History is the heritage of 
one’s country, and he stated, that he 
questions if we can know where we are 
without knowing how we got here. 


Mr. Wettlaufer expressed the Society's 
appreciation to Mr. Larrabee and ad- 
journed the meeting at 9:45 p.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 
I. Frank Mogavero, Secretary 


By: Walter S. Dunn, Jr., Clerk 


The recipient of this year’s Red 
Jacket Award is a man of national and 
international reputation who since 1926 
when he took up residence in our com- 
munity has quietly and unassumingly 
through his achievements given us a 
greater awareness of our heritage and 
at the same time has brought renown to 
the Niagara Frontier. A beloved teacher 
and productive scholar he is recognized 
as one of the pre-eminent authorities in 
the diplomatic history of the United 
States. That he has stimulated the in- 
tellectual growth of several generations 
of students and our community at large 
is well known to us all. The forebears 
of our recipient were Abolitionists. He 
was born in Piedmont, South Dakota, 
the son of a former colonel in the Union 
army. Incidentally, his wife’s father 
served in the Confederate navy as a gun- 
boat captain. 


Prior to coming to Buffalo he was a 
member of the faculty of the Georgia 
School of Technology, North Carolina 
State College, the United States Naval 
Academy, and Rutgers University. He 
came to Buffalo as the Emmanuel Boas- 
berg Professor of American History and 
Chairman of the Department of History 
of the University of Buffalo, became 
Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences in 1946, and served in that posi- 
tion until 1953. He then became the 
Samuel P. Capen Distinguished Pro- 
fessor of American History. In 1958 
when he retired from the University he 
was made Dean Emeritus. During these 
years he found time to serve as Visiting 
Professor at the University of Rochester, 
Harvard University, the Albert Shaw 
Lecturer in American Diplomatic His- 
tory at the Johns Hopkins University, 
and Fulbright Lecturer at the Ludwig 
Maximilian University in Munich, Ger- 
many. In 1943-44, he was Administra- 
tive Secretary of the Council on Foreign 
Relations in New York City. In the ten 
years since his nominal, so-called re- 
tirement from the University of Buffalo, 
his accomplishments in teaching and in 
productive scholarship have in no way 
abated. If younger members of the aca- 
demic community lament the publish or 
perish syndrome he has by his own free 
election served as Visiting Professor at 
Hood College, Wells College, D’Youville 
College, Columbia University, and the 
University of Notre Dame where he will 
again be teaching next semester. In the 
meantime he has published three major 
volumes and a revision of a fourth. 
Two earlier volumes, his Expansionists 
of 1812 written in 1925 and Expansion- 
ists of 1898 written in 1936, remain 
classics in their field. His publishers 
have a way of keeping his books in print. 
Both volumes have been reprinted. 
In 1950 he published his America’s Colo- 
nial Experiment, also since reprinted 
and in 1955 A History of the United 
States Foreign Policy. The past ten 
years have seen the publication of his 
two-volume study, Cordell Hull, 1933- 


Mr. Crawford Wettlaufer, 


Society 
President, and Dr. Eric Larrabee, State 
University Provost, congratulating Dr. 
Julius W. Pratt upon receiving the 1968 
Red Jacket Award. 


1944, published in the American Secre- 
taries of State and their Diplomacy 
series. The volume entitled Challenge 
and Rejection, United States and World 
Leadership, 1920-21 in the MacMillan 
American Diplomatic History series and 
a second edition of the History of 
United States Foreign Policy. He has 
aided in many ways the work of the 
American Historical Association, the 
Foreign Policy Association, the Council 
on Foreign Relations and the Buffalo 
and Erie County Historical Society. A 
grateful University of Buffalo awarded 
him its Chancellor’s Medal in 1958, and 
in 1962 he received the Citation Award 
of the Buffalo Council on World Affairs. 


The Buffalo and Erie County Histori- 
cal Society is honored to present the 
Red Jacket Award to this eminent 
teacher, renowned scholar and gentle- 
man who has dignified his profession 
and his community in the eyes of the 
world, Dr. Julius William Pratt. 
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Hlestoery 


Acceptance 
By Julius William Pratt 


Mr. President, Mr. Mogavero, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, 


It is pleasant to recall tonight that my 
first visit to Buffalo was made forty-five 
years ago last month and that my goal 
on that occasion was the Buffalo His- 
torical Society. I was in search of papers 
that would throw light on certain phases 
of the War of 1812. I was most hospit- 
ably received on that occasion by the 
eminent scholar who was then the di- 
rector of the Society, Dr. Frank H. 
Severance, and was aided by him and by 
other local people, including the late 
Hon. Peter A. Porter, grandson of a 
statesman of the 1812 period. 


Two years later, partly at least as the 
result of the book that emerged from my 
research, I was invited to come here as 
Professor of History at the University of 
Buffalo, and I came to what was really 
an exciting teaching experience. Today, 
with attention directed to the State 
University of New York at Buffalo with 
its affluence, its star-studded faculty, and 
its projected multi-million dollar cam- 
pus, it has become stylish in certain 
quarters to speak disparagingly of what 
we used to call U.B. as a second-rate 
provincial university. I am sure that 
many of you tonight will support me if 
I challenge that characterization. The 
University of Buffalo was not a Harvard, 
a Cornell, or a University of California. 
I might quote the words of Daniel Web- 
ster when, speaking of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, he remarked to the Supreme Court: 
“Tt is, as I have said, sir, a small college, 
and yet there are those who love it.” 
The University of Buffalo has been 
loved by many and with good reason. 


Under a new Chancellor, the late 
Samuel P. Capen, scholar, gentleman, 
and great educator, it was then an ex- 
perimental institution, especially in the 
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field of undergraduate liberal education. 
Its important professional schools al- 
ready had their long and _ honorable 
records. They, too, greatly profited from 
the Capen administration, but the spe- 
cial enthusiasm of Dr. Capen was, as I 
have said, for liberal undergraduate 
education. He and Dean Julian Park, 
a past president of this Society, and an 
earlier recipient of the Red Jacket 
Award, had instituted the Tutorial Sys- 
tem in what was almost a brand new 
College of Arts and Sciences. Under 
that system, all juniors and seniors in 
the College did a sizable part of their 
work on an individual basis in close 
association with their teachers. Not only 
that, the freshmen and sophomores in 
the College were taught not by graduate 
students but by the top men in the de- 
partments, such men as Henry ‘Ten 
Eyck Perry in English, Edward Schau- 
roth in Classics, Augustus H. Shearer in 
History, Albert Shadle in Biology, and 
others whose names you would recog- 
nize if I were to call them. Some of this 
group were productive in terms of pub- 
lication, some were not, but they were 
sound scholars and, equally important, 
they were dedicated teachers. The un- 
dergraduates in Arts and Sciences in 
those days enjoyed a kind of teaching 
that was not too common in the United 
States then, nor is it today. I hope the 
Buffalonians of the younger generation 
who did not know the University under 
Chancellor Capen or under his distin- 
guished successors, T. Raymond McCon- 
nell and Clifford C. Furnas, will realize 
that persons who disparage what it then 
was are simply uninformed of the facts, 
and that those who taught at U.B. or 
attended U.B. as students have no reason 
whatsoever to feel apologetic. Both fac- 
ulty and students shared an unusually 
stimulating experience. 


Mr. President, these remarks may 
seem to you to diverge rather far from 
the theme of this meeting, but to me 
they seem appropriate. I am_ being 
honored with the Red Jacket Award be- 


cause your Board of Managers has taken 
the very generous and I fear exaggerated 
view that I have in some significant 
manner served the interests of the Buf- 
falo community. If I have in any de- 
gree served those interests it has been 
as a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo that was. Hence, for 
any service of mine the credit should 


Financial Statement 


By Robert B. Meech 


go largely to an institution whose ex- 
cellent qualities and whose notable 
achievements seem in danger of being 
forgotten or overlooked as it is being 
integrated or absorbed into the giant 
State University. 

Mr. President, I thank you and your 
Board most heartily for this generous 
and completely unexpected honor. 


Statement of Assets and Fund Balances (On a Cash Basis) 
December 31, 1968 


with comparative figures for 1967 


ASSETS 


Current funds: 
General: 


Cash, including $28,561 savings accounts in 1968 


1968 1967 


$ 40,416 $ 35,510 


Investments, at cost (quoted market, 1968, 


$278,223; 1967, $242,593) 
Total general 


Restricted: 


Cash, including $632 savings account in 1968 


Investments, at cost (quoted market, 1968, 


$19,213; 1967, $17,425) 
‘Total restricted 
‘Total current funds 


Endowment funds: 


Cash, including $1,525 savings accounts in 1968 


Investments, at cost (quoted market, 1968, 


$125,515; 1967, $118,349) 


Total endowment funds 


Agency funds: 
Cash 


166,574 166,389 
206,990 201,899 
5,071 25,442 
9,541 9,541 
14,612 34,983 

~ 221,602 236,882 
1,805 3,696 
119,703 117,812 

~ 121,508 121,508 
2,392 2,629 
$345,502 $361,019 


See accompanying note to financial statements. 
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Statement of Current Revenues and Expenditures (On a Cash Basis) 


Year ended December 31, 1968 


with comparative figures for 1967 


Current revenues: 
Public support 
Private revenues: 

Membership dues 
Contributions 


Sale of publications and miscellaneous material 


Investment and endowment income 
Miscellaneous 


‘Total private revenues 


Other revenues 
‘Total current revenues 


Current expenditures: 
Public activities: 
Salaries and staff benefits 
Supplies and expenses: 
Operation and maintenance of plant 
Exhibit and collections 
Other . 


Total public activities 


Private activities: 
Publications 
Public relations 
Insurance 
Miscellaneous materials purchased for resale 
Restricted collections and acquisitions 
Investment management fees 
Miscellaneous 


Total private activities 


Other activities 
Total current expenditures 


Excess of current revenues 
over expenditures 


1968 


$ 211,540 


9,305 
4,927 
5,515 
20,472 
34 


40,253 


6,794 


258,587 


159,110 


27,589 
19,024 
26,578 


73,191 
232,301 


5,870 
1,562 
2,751 
3,149 
1,477 

534 

286 


15,629 


5,566 
~ 253,496 


$ 5,091 


1967 
$ 192,215 


9,110 
6,925 
7,253 
23,328 
19 


46,635 


6,613 
245,463 


135,423 


22,529 
18,197 
21,777 


62,503 
197,926 


5,984 
3,429 
1,670 
5,301 


902 
310 


17,596 


45/50 
220,264 


20,199 
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The Niagara Frontier and Lumber, Part Ten 


By Edward W. Treen 


The Tonawandas, in which the lum- 
bermen were cooperating with the Buf- 
falo lumbermen to solve the problems 
and bring order to the trade, began to 
develop as an important lumber center 
in the 1850s both as a distribution point 
for logs and long timber and as lumber 
and shingle manufacturing points. From 
that point on, for almost seventy years 
the economy of the ‘Tonawandas was 
based on lumber, principally pine from 
up the Lakes. ‘Tonawanda never did 
develop into a hardwood market as Buf- 
falo did. ‘The Tonawanda market grew 
to be second only to Chicago as the 
largest lumber distribution center in 
the world, and in one year it actually 
exceeded Chicago. When the Michigan 
and Wisconsin pineries were cut out, 
the decline set in. 


Prior to 1847, and after the opening of 
the Erie Canal in 1825, the wood indus- 
try of Tonawanda had been chiefly the 
production of staves or bolts for them. 
Most of these went east along the canal 
and were unloaded at various points 
across the state where barrel and cooper- 
age plants were located. The principal 
dealers in the 1840s were Huntley & 
Payne who contracted with the wood 
cutters and if necessary supplied them 
with facilities to carry on the work. 


‘The contracts with woodcutters were 
suitably precise as to the timber to be 
delivered and the method of payment. 
Since the product was to be made into 
barrel staves the logs were to be cut into 
straight four-foot lengths averaging no 
more than eight inches in diameter. It 
was to be piled neatly at canal or creek- 
side, or where available to sleigh or 
wagon. More surprisingly Huntley & 
Payne insisted on clean cutting and com- 
pact piling of brush, practices that 
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woodsmen are still reluctant to perform. 
For these services the cutters were com- 
pensated during the 1840s at variable 
rates, 37¢ to 87¢ per cord with compen- 
sation added per tree cut or acre cleared, 
and penalties stated for failure to com- 
plete the contract in the specified time. 
No doubt the variations arose from the 
differences in the quality and locations 
of the timber to be cut and the details 
of the services to be rendered in speci- 
fications of bolts or staves and their de- 
livery. Payment was in goods at the 
Huntley & Payne store unless the com- 
pany chose to pay cash. 


Somewhat more exciting is a contract 
by this company with a cutter who un- 
dertook to work up the white oak timber 
on a lot in Grand Island that would not 
be suitable for heavy ship timbers; the 
lumber would be fifteen inches square 
and thirty feet long. This conveys a 
strong impression of the magnitude of 
the famous Grand Island oaks. But 
Huntley & Payne also thriftily arranged 
for the small pieces to be riven into 
staves and cautiously made provision for 
hiring and paying the contractor’s men 
if they chose. ‘These and other contracts 
are to be seen in the files of the Tona- 
wanda City Historian, Mr. W. B. 
Dittmar. 


The following is indicative of the 
size of the timber nearby in the middle 
of the last century. This comment of an 
interested observer of the times is an 
excerpt from a talk given by the Rev. 
W. C. McGarvey, Minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church in ‘Tonawanda, in 
1902 at the time of the 50th anniversary 
of the founding of the Church. In this 
talk he commented on size of timber 
available in 1852 when the Church was 
founded: 


tare 
litsToetT™,. 
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For the most part all was woods. 
An Englishman, who had a nursery 
of forest trees in England, produced 
a little back on the Ridge, a black 
walnut, an oak and a_whitewood 
plank, all eighty feet in length and 
measuring at their butts over five feet 
in breadth clear of the wane [the 
bevelled edge from one face being 
narrower]. He took them to London 
for exhibition, and while they lay on 
the wharf in New York, Maj. Mordecai 
of Grand Island called public atten- 
tion to them by a notice in his paper 
and they were visited by thousands. 


In 1848-49 a group of Cleveland capi- 
talists were attracted to the future possi- 
bilities of ‘Tonawanda and formed a 
joint stock company under the style of 
“The Tonawanda and Cleveland Com- 
mercial Company.” In 1849 they erected 
extensive warehouses and a grain eleva- 
tor of considerable dimensions. This 
movement did not meet with very great 
success, but it encouraged further ex- 
pansion of the lumber industry. In the 
latter part of 1849 the first‘ boatload of 
staves was landed at Tonawanda, and 
during the following year the first sub- 
stantial docks along the Niagara River 
were constructed primarily for the lum- 
ber trade. 


In 1847-48 Col. Lewis Payne of Hunt- 
ley & Payne constructed the first saw- 
mill on the north side of ‘Tonawanda 
Creek. This was expanded in 1850 with 
a huge smokestack which could be seen 
for miles. The initials “ZT” were inlaid 
on the stack for Zachary ‘Taylor then 
President of the United States. Col. 
Payne came into the vicinity first as a 
clerk for the East Boston Company on 
Grand Island. 


On May 30, 1850, the Tonawanda 
Commercial declared: 


‘There is nowhere in the country so 
good a position for the lumber busi- 
ness as here. 


Since the great improvement in 
steam sawmills, by which they furnish 
their own fuel, they are about as 
cheap and quite as effective as water 
mills and here is the most convenient 
location for mills in the whole region. 


The Tonawanda and Ellicott 
Creeks center here, draining a vast 
extent, abounding in the best quality 
of oak, hemlock and other woods of 
the country. Millions of feet of the 
choicest pine from Canada are an- 
nually delivered in our harbor; 
Grand Island with its vast magazine 
of timber, finds its only depot here; 
and when the Canadian Reciprocity 
Bill shall go into operation, our port 
will be the point where will center 
the lion’s share of the trade of Canada 
West. 


As for market, our position is un- 
equalled. We have three extensive 
sawmills now near us; three others 
are commenced and in contemplation 
and as many more might find profit- 
able employment. 


The same edition reported that 581,- 
000 feet of boards and scantling, 51,600 
shingles, and 120,876 cu. ft. of ship tim- 
ber had been sent east via Erie Canal 
from the opening of navigation until 
May 29. 


In 1856 the first planing mill was 
erected, and during the same year a num- 
ber of firms were organized. This led to 
the construction of more extensive docks 
and wharves for the accommodation of 
lake vessels and barges and placed the 
growth of the town on a substantial 
basis. 


A writer of that time, evidently well 
informed on the subject, gave these 
reasons for ‘Tonawanda’s success as a 
lumber market: 


First, a situation at the extreme 
eastern point of navigation and free 
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R. T. Jones Lumber yard wharf and box mill, 1952. 


access by water to the great timber- 
lands of the West, Northwest, and 
Canada. Second, a connection  be- 
tween the harbor and Erie Canal by 
lock, affording a direct route for cheap 
shipment to the seaboard states. 
Third, four miles of docks and 
wharves, with ample room for still 
further expansion. Fourth, railroad 
facilities by the New York Central 
and Erie Railways, with sidings to 
river points and all principal yards 
and mills, together with specially fa- 
vorable freight rates. Fifth, immunity 
from heavy taxation, high rents, labor 


combinations, and the expenses of 
harbor dredging. 
He further stated: 

These are, in short, the salient 


points of advantage that have contri- 
buted to engender and perpetuate a 
career so remarkable; and in glancing 
at the whole situation it may be safely 
assumed that as long as the West and 
Northwest produce lumber and the 


1. Ms. in office of Tonawanda Evening News. 
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East consumes it, Tonawanda must 
(unless affected by the Welland Canal) 
continue to augment its prosperity and 
resources. 


In the May 30, 1850, edition of the 
Tonawanda Commercial appeared the 
following advertisement: “HENRY P. 
SMITH will have on hand two million 
feet of the best quality of White Pine 
Saw Logs—which will be sold at market 
prices.” 


Mr. Smith, one of the pioneer Tona- 
wanda lumbermen, was probably the 
originator of the idea of rafting logs 
from Canada and the Northwest to the 
Tonawandas. It must be realized that 
the Northwest of that day was Michigan, 
not Oregon and Washington as far as 
lumber was concerned. Mr. Smith re- 
corded: ‘What lumber was not carried 
was rafted down to the head of the Canal 
and towed in great log rafts chained to- 
gether and brought here to be sawed 
into lumber and shingles. The whine of 
great saws filled the air and men worked 


ata EE aa 


Loaded lumber barges entering dock. 


twelve hour shifts for $1.50 to $2.00 per 
day. It was a rugged existence but the 
population was equal to the task and 
our growth continued.” 


Henry P. Smith was born in Bolton, 
Warren County, New York, in 1811. He 
came to the vicinity of Niagara Falls 
when he was about eight years old. In 
1834 he was living in Tonawanda where 
he served as a clerk at a meeting called 
to organize the town. In 1844 he moved 
his family to Walsingham in Norfolk 
County, Ontario, but then in Canada 
West. He operated a store there for 
some time. 


It was about that time he first be- 
came interested in the timber trade and 
conceived the idea of transporting the 
logs to the States. He had taken in ex- 
change for some merchandise a large 
quantity of fine timber which he thought 
might pay well if it could be transported 
to the United States. The result was 


2. See Niagara Frontier, Vol. 14, No. 3 and 
Vol. 15, No. 1 (Autumn 1967 and Spring 1968) 
for details of Mr. Smith’s enterprise in Clinton, 
“Evolution of a Lumberman,” 


sufficiently remunerative to turn his 
attention from mercantile pursuits to 
the importation “of pine timber from 
the Canadian Provinces to the States.” 
He at once invested all of his mercantile 
efforts in the necessary outfit for the 
towing of rafts across the lakes and was 
constantly engaged in that timber trade 
after that time which was upwards of 
thirty-five years.” 


In 1874 George P. Smith, H. P.’s son, 
returned to Tonawanda. In 1892 he was 
President of the ‘Tonawanda Lumber & 
Sawmill Co., capitalized at $300,000 and 
having the largest and most complete 
sawmill in western New York. It was 
built of steel and iron and concentrated 
on cutting special bill timber of white 
and Norway pine and oak of any size 
and length. The property had a dock 
frontage of 1200 feet on the Niagara 
River, a property ten acres in extent and 
employed 120 men.°* 


3. Ed. S. T. Wiley and W. S. Garner, Bio- 
graphical and Portrait Cyclopedia of Niagara 
County (1892) pp. 576-577. 
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The Col. Payne mill with the “ZT” 
on the stack was destroyed by fire two 
years after it was built and was rebuilt 
in two months. This was the first steam 
sawmill built in Tonawanda.  After- 
wards Merritt Crandall and Capt. Brown 
had sawmills on the south side of the 
Tonawanda Creek, but there was noth- 
ing much else to forecast the tremendous 
growth to come. 


Tonawanda Island, which was even- 
tually to be buried in pine, had origi- 
nally been known as Wilkinson Island. 
It was practically a wilderness occupied 
only by the mansion of General Wilkin- 
son which had for years been decaying. 
Stephen J. White, who had been Presi- 
dent of the East Boston Company on 
Grand Island, later purchased the entire 
island, which contained abut 82 acres. 
He built a lavish mansion called “Beech- 
water” said to be finished in solid cherry 
and black walnut shipped over from 
Boston. ‘The Northern Lumber Com- 
pany of North Tonawanda later pur- 
chased the home and moved it to make 
a place for their yards. In 1881 the 
Island was purchased by Smith, Fassett 
& Company, large lumber dealers, and 
a bridge built out to it. Within a year 
the dockage rentals and acreage fees 
had completely paid the purchase price. 


And so the concentration of the lum- 
ber industry grew as it was bound to, 
with a combination of strategical loca- 
tion, ample dockage and wharfage fa- 
cilities and the activities of energetic 
courageous men. 


The old Sheldon Hotel at Goundry 
and Main Streets, later burnt, in North 
Tonawanda, was built by ‘Tonawanda 
lumbermen to have a place to entertain 
the “visiting firemen” from the Michigan 
Peninsula and the West. Large were 
the parties and big were the lumber 
deals made in that old hotel. 


Charles Hill wrote of the ‘Tona- 
wandas: 
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I do not know of a place where 
lumber has ever been handled so 
cheaply and quickly as it was at this 
place in the eighties and nineties and 
it was all hand labor. For instance, 
the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Company 
had its yards on the south end of 
Tonawanda Island and there were 
800 feet of dockage on one side and 
500 feet on the other. It controlled a 
fleet of three vessels, the steamer 
W. H. Sawyer and barges A. C. Tux- 
bury and C. E. Redfern, the barges 
being towed by steamers. The total 
capacity of the fleet was 2,700,000 feet. 
If the docks were clear and_ they 
docked before seven a.m. they cleared 
light at the end of the day. I have 
compared this record with similar 
work done on the Atlantic, the Gulf, 
and Pacific, and in Europe, and it was 
not equalled. 


We had certain advantages; at our 
docks the water was fourteen feet deep. 
There was no tide to contend with. 
The floor of the dock was about ten 
feet above the water line. ‘The lumber 
lengths were 10’, 12’, 14’, and 16’ and 
the thickness was largely 1”; the 4” 
strips were picked up six at a time and 
the wider widths from two to four 
and passed by one man on the barge 
to one man on the dock. But when 
two men picked up a 3” plank 60 
days dry and 12” to 36” wide and 
up-ended it and pushed it out of the 
hold to two others on the dock, they 
had an intimation of what hard work 
would be like! They worked in gangs 
of 32 men to the barge and in the 
middle of the forenoon and in the 
middle of the afternoon they drank 
a keg of beer which quickly ran 
through the pores of their skins. 
About half of the cargo was carried 
on deck so a good deal of the work 
was downhill to the dock. 


The average freight rate from 
Duluth to Tonawanda c overing 


twenty years was $2.1814 per thousand 
feet loaded and discharged and in the 
year of 1893 it was $1.6214. I don’t 
think it was ever more than $4.00. 


Mr, Charles P. Lentz, an old-time lum- 
berman, returning for a visit many years 
ago, recalled: “Most of the lumber here 
may be rooted right in the ground now 
but I will never forget the thrill of the 
first day I hit the booming Tonawandas. 
There were stacks and stacks of solid 
lumber from where Gratwick now is on 
the north to well beyond the Frontier 
Brewery of today to the south. And I 
counted no less than 57 big lake vessels 
discharging lumber in the harbor. ‘That 
year, 1886, the Twin Cities handled over 
seven hundred million feet of lumber.’ 


The volume movement down the 
Lakes to the Tonawandas did not begin 
until after the Civil War. Most of the 
pine came from the mills in the Saginaw 
Bay District of Michigan and Alpena. 
The Niagara Frontier industry then 


really started to expand. By 1890 the 
entire river front in the TTonawandas 
from Gratwick to Two Mile Creek was 
a solid area of docks and stacked lumber 
pile plus that in the Island. Typical is 
a report on downbound cargoes appear- 
ing on front pages of the Tonawanda 
News in the late 1890s and early 1900s. 
The papers kept daily columns of ship 
movements down the Lakes to Tona- 
wanda and Buffalo: 


The following vessels bound for the 
Tonawanda Port passed Sault Ste. 
Marie yesterday. Propellor Eddy and 
Barge Pennington with iron ore; Pro- 
pellor Peshtigo with lumber; Propellor 
Simon Langell and consorts with 
lumber. 


The early laborers were mostly Ger- 
man who worked sixty hours a week for 
about $10. Rates for unloading lumber 
at Tonawanda in 1896 from barges 1214 
feet in depth of hold or less were, ac- 


4. Tonawanda Evening News, June 22, 1944. 


A portion of the lumber interests at “the Tonawandas.” 


Mill docks and yards of White, Gratwick & Mitchell, Inc. in the early 1900's. 
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. "Me: 


Docks and sheds of the Kelsey-Dennis Lumber Co., wholesale hardwoods, early 1900's. 


1900's. Its capacity was 60,000,000 feet annually. 


cording to report of the Buffalo Mer- 
chants Exchange in 1896: 


White and Norway Pine — 22¢ per M 
until Oct. 1 


White and Norway Pine — 24¢ from 
Oct. 1 to end of season. 


Birch, Maple, Ash — 35¢ per M 
Oak — 40¢ per M 

Basswood — 24¢ per M 

Elm — 26¢ per M 

Cedar RR Ties — 114¢ each 
Hemlock — 25¢ per M 

Bill Timber — 30-40¢ per M 
Round Cedar Posts — 7%4¢ each 


Split Cedar Posts — 14¢ each 
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Tonawanda newspapers naturally de- 
voted space to the industry that over- 
shadowed all other economic interests. 
A special edition, “The Lumber City,” 
of the Tonawanda News in 1890 re- 
viewed the fortunate situation that had 
created the opportunity, cited the figures 
of rapid year-to-year growth of the lum- 
ber trade, and noted the Congressional 
appropriations of $100,000 passed and 
of a like sum about to be added for fur- 
ther harbor improvement. 

The Tonawanda Herald of October 
3, 1895, expressed the same elation, em- 
phasizing the approach of Tonawanda 
to Chicago’s position as the greatest of 
lumber ports and noting the steady ad- 
dition of railroad connections—the Cen- 
tral, the West Shore, the Michigan Cen- 
tral, the Lehigh Valley, the Lake Erie, 
the Grand Trunk, and even the Rome, 
Watertown & Ogdensburg, served by 
their yards and mills. Government sta- 
tistics confirm newspaper braggadocio. 


[he receipts of lumber had peaked in 
1890 at nearly three-quarters of a billion 
feet, and were to hold at better than one- 
third of a billion until 1907, when the 
first sharp drop shadowed the decline to 
a mere fifty million by 1925. The figures 
for the period of great growth justify 
local enthusiasm: 


Year Lumber, feet 
1873 104,909,000 
1875 155,384,000 
1880 323,370,000 
1885 496,631,000 
1890 718,650,000 
1895 421,382,000 


The ‘Tonawanda lumbermen,  al- 
though competitive with each other, 
were generally united in action when 
common problems arose. Such _prob- 
lems involved lake shipping rates, rail- 
road freight rates, labor relations, the 
upkeep of wharfage and dockage, white 
pine grading standards, advertising, re- 
lations with government, and, in the 
earlier years, establishment and periodic 
revision of lumber prices. 


The ‘Tonawanda Lumbermens Asso- 
ciation was founded some years prior to 
1890. It was the channel through which 
the interests of the lumber trade, both 
at home and abroad, were closely 
watched. Its activities paralleled usually, 
although there were sometimes degrees 
of difference, those of its sister organiza- 
tion, the Buffalo Lumber Exchange. 
Unfortunately, the writer has failed to 
uncover the minutes of the Tonawanda 
Lumbermens Association meetings, but 
the minutes of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change evidence many instances of joint 
action usually through joint Committees 
appointed by each organization. These 
have been outlined in the Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange articles previously pub- 
lished here. The 1890 officers of the 
Tonawanda Association were A. C. Tux- 
bury, President and W. H. Cooper, Sec- 
retary. Henry Adema, for many years 


one of the crack transportation men of 
the Frontier, was Secretary for some 
years following. 


One of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the ‘Tonawanda lumbermen 
was the establishment of the Tonawanda 
Grading Rules for white and norway 
pine. They were standard in the Eastern 
trade (New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more) and the New England markets 
for many years, and were universally 
accepted in defining the standards for 
the various grades. They were used in 
grading white pine up the Lakes and at 
the Adirondack, Canadian, and Penn- 
sylvania mills. They were used as a 
guide when later regional white pine 
rules were constructed. At the time 
when thickness standards for dressed 
lumber were being formulated by the 
regional pine associations in other sec- 
tions of the country, a saying in the 
trade and in the advertising was “An 
inch is still an inch in Tonawanda.” 


The acceptance of the Tonawanda 
rules in the trade for many years was a 
great tribute to the men who brought 
order out of chaos as far as standards of 
quality were concerned. They helped 
to stabilize the white pine trade and 
established confidence between the 
manufacturing, wholesale, and_ retail 
branches of the industry, 


Many firms have come and gone in 
the upsurge and the dwindling of the 
lumber trade. Among the early firms, 
started around the time of the Civil 
War, were Skillings, Whitneys & Barnes 
(1855 and going strong in 1895); A. B. 
Williams & Co.; H. M. Stocum; Vincent, 
Koch & Co.; E. H. Rogers; McGraw & 
Co.; Walrath & Downer; Frederick 
Smith, and others. McGraw & Co. was 
one of the large ones, with large docks 
and slips capable of stocking ten million 
feet of lumber. Others included dressers, 
manufacturers, transshippers, and build- 
ing timber specialists. In the 1870's, the 
panic and depression notwithstanding, 
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many new firms appeared. Cowper & 
Gregory (1875) were forwarders who 
handled 90 million in 1883; J. M. Cha- 
pin (1877) operated a huge planing 
mill; William M. Merrill (1874) was 
agent for a Michigan lumber firm; 
Smith, Fassett & Co. (1874) was one of 
the large ones, Smith starting as a part- 
ner of Harrison B. Mixer of Buffalo and 
establishing his firm solidly by purchas- 
ing Tonawanda Island, where 50 million 
feet could be stored and the famous 
name of Gratwick operated from Michi- 
gan forests to an immense depot two 
miles below ‘Tonawanda on the Niagara 
River. 

Later establishments include W. H. 
Sawyer Lumber Co. (1887) on ‘Tona- 
wanda Island, which did an enormous 
business entirely on its own account; 
Hall & Buell, planers; J. S. Bliss & Co., 
shinglemakers whose production of 56 
million shingles in one year was close 
to any known maximum; A. P. and 
W. E. Kelley Co. (1886), 85 million feet 
annually to the Eastern trade; Weyer- 
haeuser’s (after 1907) Eastern Lumber 
Company was another giant, but not 
noticeably greater than P. W. Scribner, 
Fassett & Billinger (1882), the Tona- 
wanda Lumber Company (1885), or Hol- 
lister Bros. Ltd. The Kelsey interests 
(1885- ) were almost alone in hand- 
ling hardwoods in ‘Tonawanda. 


The peak of the trade was 1890, and 
from about that time came Rumbold & 
Bellinger, white pine specialists; D. G. 
Cooper, for whom J. H. Taylor was the 
local manager; J. B. Huff; and the A. 
Weston Co. which was victim of two 
spectacular fires, although in this busi- 
ness fires were expected. 


One of the latest large operations was 
R. T. Jones & Co. coming to Tona- 
wanda in 1901 — too late, the old-timers 
told Mr. Jones, for the trade was dying 
as the Great Lakes forests were cut. This 
firm was organized carefully to handle a 
variety of lumber through close con- 
nections with Canadian and other pro- 
ducers. It is consequently still operat- 
ing, almost the only representative of 
the active old days. Its six million feet 
of stock is tiny compared to the scores 
and hundreds of millions that once 
buried Tonawanda Island, but the 
touch and smell are authentic. It will 
remain as a historic relic because it is 
allied to producers, and to retailers such 
as L. M. Whissel Lumber Company and 
Georgian Bay Lumber Company, and 
includes a box and mill manufacturing 
division. There are other wholesalers, 
but R. T. Jones & Co, is the only sur- 
vivor from the beginning of the century. 


Contributors 


The current and tenth excerpt of ED- 
WARD W. TREEN’S study of the lum- 
ber industry in these parts concludes our 
publication of it. The complete manu- 
script with its wealth of detail is on file 
in our manuscripts collection. 
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Niagara’s Water Power: I 


The Long Frustration 


By Carroll David Kepner 


In 1825 Judge Porter built another 
sawmill on the rapids. But by far the 
most important event of that year oc- 
curred twenty miles away at Buffalo, 


when the long awaited Erie Canal 
reached that point. Peter B. Porter, 


who was on the commission that laid 
out the Erie Canal, tried to have it done 
so as not to hinder the growth of Niag- 
ara Falls, (or Manchester as he and his 
brother were hopefully calling it after 
the famous English industrial city that 
they hoped to emulate). But it was de- 
cided to make Buffalo the terminus be- 
cause it possessed a harbor, developed 
there after the erection of Samuel Wilke- 
son’s breakwater in 1822. Niagara Falls 
was not to have a similar harbor until 
the fifties and sixties when the coffer 
dam for the hydraulic canal was built 
and enlarged, so Buffalo’s transport ad- 
vantages were overwhelming. 


The canal also provided water power 
at many places that had not previously 
been so fortunately situated, creating 
formidable competition in another di- 
rection. At the county seat, Lockport, 
the water supply for the locks could be 
used for power. Also water power be- 
came available at Black Rock (Buffalo) 
itself, And the canal hard by the mills 
at these and many other places provided 
incomparably advantageous transporta- 
tion. ‘These factors combined to shift 
the focus of development away from 
Niagara Falls. As a result rather stag- 
nant business conditions prevailed in the 
area for several decades despite the po- 
tential of its thundering cataract.* 

1, I. Frank Mogavero, ‘Porter's Feeling ot 


Remorse Blamed for Canada’s Ownership of 
Navy Isle”, Niagara Falls Gazette, hereafter 


But the existence of the canal did not 
cause the Judge to give up his plans. 
For the next quarter of the century he 
devoted his talents and efforts to the 
development of what he considered the 
best water power site in the world. At 
intervals promotions were put into effect 
for this purpose. The years 1825, 1835, 
and 1847 saw specific efforts to initiate 
further developments at Niagara Falls. 
The first of these efforts was an “Invita- 
tion to Eastern Capitalists and Manu- 
facturers.”” In this circular, Augustus 
and Peter Porter reported that they 
owned the lands about the falls as well 
as the islands in the American channel 
and were willing to sell the property in 
lots or in one parcel to anyone who 
would and could develop it. The focus 
of improvement was to be along the 
eastern bank of the river where the 
rapids’ fall of sixty feet was urged as a 
ready source of power. 


Capital was almost nonexistent in the 
area, and for this reason solicitations 
were being made for outside help though 
the Porters were willing to invest to the 
extent of their means. ‘The manufacture 
of cotton, woolen, and linen goods was 
suggested, and as a result of the iron 
ore discovered along the Great Lakes, 
its processing was also cited as a good 
possibility. 


If all available space along the bank 
were taken, the upper half of the sev- 
enty-acre Iris (Goat) Island could be 
filled with machinery propelled by water 
power. Or “the lower half, situated in 
NFG, October 19, 1951. 

2. Porter, “Old Mill,” NFG, September 2, 
1885, p. 3. 


© Carroll David Kepner 1969 
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the midst of the falls and rapids, where 
nature courts the imagination in her 
most sublime, beautiful and fascinating 
powers, might be converted into delight- 
ful lots for the residence of private 
gentlemen, or appropriated to hotels 
and pleasure grounds for the accommo- 
dation of the numerous strangers who 
annually visit this spot”. When this 
promotional effort apparently failed, the 
Judge decided to take matters into his 
own hands. Built in 1820, the wingdam 
for the upper race indirectly accommo- 
dated the 1815 building taken over by 
David Chapman and the automatic 
mill. And it directly served Stephen 
Chapman’s factory and the two Porter 
sawmills, (i.e., the 1807 mill rebuilt in 
1815 after being burned by the British 
and the 1825 mill). ‘To attract more in- 
dustry the Judge enlarged the upper 
race in 1826 and sold water lots to mill- 
wrights William G. Tuttle, Thomas 
Chapin, and Ira Cooke, who agreed to 
bear a proportionate share of the cost 
of maintaining the dams, wings, em- 
bankments, guard locks and other acces- 
sories.® 


If the promotional efforts were not 
particularly successful, at least most of 
the established industries remained. A 
survey and map made in 1831 itemizes a 
trip hammer nail factory to the right of 
the bridge to Goat Island; to the left or 
upstream from the bridge was the build- 
ing equipped by Jesse Symonds as a 
paper mill; then a grist mill which had 
been Stephen Chapman’s factory; at 
some distance was the automatic mill, 
and above that David Chapman’s woolen 
factory. A little sawmill existed in back 
of Judge Porter’s house, but it was not 
used for commercial purposes.* 


§. Photostat of “Invitation to Eastern Capi- 
talists and Manufacturers — 1825”, Niagara 
County Historian’s Office, hereafter NCHO; 
Liber 14, Deeds, p. 112; Niagara Frontier, Win- 
ter, 1968, pp. 104-105. 


4, From Catlin’s survey as quoted by Adams, 
Niagara Power, I, 45. This does not include 
the expected Porter sawmills or the forge or 
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The major accomplishment of the 
period was the 1826 Porter and Clark 
paper mill on Bath (now Green) Island, 
The mill developed out of a partnership 
between Judge Porter’s second son, Al- 
bert H., and Henry Clark, who had op- 
erated the Symonds mill until the lease 
ran out. Clark remained with Porter 
until 1836 when he became the agent 
for the Buffalo and Niagara Falls Rail- 
road which had just begun operation.’ 
Before its size was increased by dumping, 
Bath Island was a diminutive islet of 
about a half-acre, and the partners built 
a three-story mill thereon. At first paper 
was made by hand as in the Symonds 
mill, but Albert Porter was ambitious; 
he wanted one of the new paper ma- 
chines that had been introduced from 
Europe. 

In 1835 he made a tour of the New 
England mills and ordered a 72-inch 
Fourdrinier paper machine which was 
set up and operated by Charles H. Sy- 
monds, son of Jesse Symonds, the pio- 
neer. With the machine an annual 
production of 10,000 reams of paper 
was attained immediately. When clear 
water was available, they made news- 
print and writing paper; on the infre- 
quent occasions when the water was 
muddy, they made brown wrapping 
paper. 

The mill also contained four beating 
engines and two cylinder machines. The 
paper in the book from which this 
description was taken was made in the 
Porter and Clark mill, and the author 
highly recommended the letter and writ- 
ing paper. The mill also furnished the 


rolling mill (furnace), but the Ingraham map of 
1836 on page 176 shows enough buildings to 
accommodate them. ‘The works reported to 
have been erected by Tuttle, Cooke, Swallow 
and Chapin c. 1826 are not mentioned by this 
survey. 


5. “First Paper Mill,” NFG, November 12, 
1873, p. 3. 


newsprint for the Buffalo Express and 
the New York Tribune.® 


During the 1830’s a lime kiln existed 
on Goat Island, and this was probably 
used to supply lime to the papermill. 
The practice of adding lime to paper 
pulp originated in the 1820's with En- 
glish papermakers, and it was added to 
the extent of twelve per cent to give 
weight to the product even though it 
often made the paper gritty. Later on 
lime was supplied to the mill by Charles 
and Andrew Packard who had a lime- 
kiln on their farm on Packard Road, 
which is now on land owned by the In- 
ternational Paper Company.’ 


In 1835 Judge Porter again attempted 
to interest manufacturers in the water 
power along the rapids. His grist mill 
of four runs of stones was operating 
successfully and was the major estab- 
lishment on the upper race. But actually 
it was not dependent on this race for its 
power supply. A wing dam diverted 
water from the river into the race and 
from behind the same wing a flume 
conducted water to the building built 
in 1815 as a grist mill. When the 1822 
grist mill was built, the earlier one was 
put to other uses, and the flume was ex- 
tended to provide water to the new grist 
mill also. 


The Judge had in mind development 
along the upper race proper, and a re- 
porter from the county seat wrote that: 


.. . preparations are now in progress 
to immediately lay the foundation for 
a great city, and to call the attention 
of our enterprising capitalists to the 


6. Joseph Wentworth Ingraham, A Manual For 
the Use of Visitors to the Falls of Niagara 
(Buffalo, 1834), pp. 56-7; Snell, “Pulp and Paper 
Making,” The Paper Maker, p. 25. Snell obvi- 
ously miswrote Henry W. when he meant Jesse 
Symonds. Other sources proved that the Sy- 
monds working in the mill were descendants of 
Jesse Symonds. 


7. Vern H. Hickox, “Niagara Falls Fifty Years 
Ago,” The Daily Cataract-Journal, May 21, 1900; 
Lyman Horace Weeks, A History of Paper Manu- 
facturing in the United States, 1690-1916 (New 
York, 1916), p. 126; Butler, “Reminiscences,” 
NFG, September 12, 1914. 


great inducements it offers for profit- 
able investments.® 


These sanguine hopes were not imme- 
diately realized, but lesser efforts were 
successful. By 1835 another sawmill was 
erected on Goat Island near the upper 
end, facing toward Buffalo. Along the 
upper race, Judge Porter and Benjamin 
Rathbun offered lots for sale to pro- 
spective manufacturers.® 


The situation along the lower race 
seemed to be more suitable for estab- 
lishing industry, and in August, 1836, it 
was reported that: 


... a large race has just been com- 
pleted of sufficient head and fall to 
carry six additional manufactories of 
any dimensions that may be _ re- 
quired,?° 


This enlargement of the lower race in- 
creased it from its previous dimensions 
of little more than a loop around the 
Goat Island Bridge to an approximate 
length of 600 feet. 


The Judge and his brother prepared 
for the anticipated development by sub- 
dividing their holdings in the area dur- 
ing 1836, but the completion of the 
lower race did not start any stampede of 
buyers, and the new sawmill indicated 
by a contemporary list of manufacturers 
was probably the one erected by Park- 
hurst Whitney, another early settler. 
Contemporary maps show nothing of the 
new developments so hopefully ad- 
vanced, their publishers having more 
interest in tourist business than in manu- 
facturing. 


8. The Niagara Courier (Lockport, New York), 
January 27, 1836, p. 3. NCHO. 


9. Horatio A. Parson, A Guide to Travelers 
Visiting the Falls of Niagara. 2nd Ed. (Buffalo, 
1835), p. 11; The Niagara Democrat, May 27, 
1836, p. 2, NCHO. 


10. The Niagara Courier (Lockport, New 
York), August 3, 1836, p. 3, NCHO. 


11. Townsend Suit, pp. 3, 32; The Niagara 
Courier (Lockport, New York), August 3, 1836, 
p. 3. A machine manufactory and brass foundry 
could be works reported to have been built by 
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Sometime between 1836 and 1839, the 
upper race was extended to the inter- 
section of Canal and Falls Streets.12. In 
1841 the Old Curiosity Shop was built 
over the upper race and the water below 
used to run a paddle wheel which oper- 
ated a 2,000 item diorama. Despite all 
the efforts of the property owners, little 
was accomplished. The Judge spent 
$4,000.00 updating the automatic mill, 
and Albert Porter secured a man skilled 
in running a paper machine from Dans- 
ville, New York.1 But this area re- 
mained underdeveloped. 


With the collapse of their promo- 
tional efforts in the mid-thirties, the 
Porter brothers bided their time wait- 
ing for more opportune circumstances. 
Things were not at a standstill, and the 
existing mills steadily increased their 
output. In the decade 1845-1855 the 
value of their products more than 
tripled. 


Most of the hydraulic industries have 
already been indicated in one way or 
another, but the following description 
lists all that were established on the 
races or on Bath Island prior to 1850. 
On the upper race was a shoe last and 
peg factory, Judge Porter’s automatic 
flour mill, the Porter sawmill, a hat 
factory and Parkhurst Whitney’s saw- 
mill. The Cataract House laundry was 
also run by water taken from the upper 
race, and at the far end of the race, 
the Niagara Falls and Buffalo Railroad 
used waterpower in its manufacturing 
and repair shop.™* 

Tuttle, Chapin, and Cooke; however, it is more 
reasonable to assume these were continuations 
of Bowles and Gray's shops. Other than the 
court records exempting them from responsibil- 
ity for sharing the cost of enlarging the upper 
race no reference has been found to any fac- 
tories built by the first three men above. The 
only possible exception might be the report of 
a Chipman alias Chapin running a sash and 
blind factory. But even this appears to have 
been in the 1815 Porter grist mill building; 


Butler, “Reminiscences,” NFG, September 12, 
1914: 


12. This point can be located on Map 2. After 
first having a depot at the northeast corner of 
Falls and Main Streets, The Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls Railroad built a depot and machine shop 
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In 1836, the lower race was subdi- 
vided into water lots, and the amount 
of water legally accruing to each lot 
was set at: 

so much as will be sufficient, by a 
prudent use thereof, to drive two runs 
or pairs of millstones, upon such 
water-saving principles as are usually 
adopted by skillful engineers and 
builders.?® 


Map 2 shows the lower race and the 
placement of industries between the race 
and the river. After drawing water from 
the lower race, the mills expelled it 
directly into the river through individual 
tailraces. Although they are not shown, 
the following industries were on_ the 
lower race prior to 1850. Daniel Town- 
send made wooden screws in the old 
papermill building. Next was a ma. 
chine shop, and on the opposite side of 
the race was a foundry. Again on the 
west side of the race was an edge-tool 
factory and then another machine shop. 
‘Toward the far end was a pail and 
bucket factory and after that a sawmill 
owned by Peter A. Porter. Water from 
this race was also used to operate an in: 
clined plane that lowered tourists to the 
foot of the American falls.?° 


The modest proportions of the de 
velopment to this point continued to 
prod the Porters to further efforts, and 
they soon enlarged their conception. 
In Niagara Power, Adams mentions an 
1846 map showing a projection of the 
upper raceway along Canal Street and 
down the river bank to and beyond the 


between Canal and Mechanic Streets on_ the 
north side of Falls Street: Dunlap, “Promising 
City,” Souvenir History, p. 184. 


13. Letter to the Editor, signed “Antediluvian”’ 
NFG, February 27, 1897, p. 3; Vine H. Hickox, 
“Niagara Falls Fifty Years Ago,” The Daily Cata- 
ract-Journal, May 5, 1900, p. 4, in Vol. XVI Pt. 
3, p. 56, History and Reminiscences, Niagara 
Falls Public Library. 


—_ 


4. Philpott, Historical Paper II, pp. 23, 25. 
15. Liber 25, Deeds, pp. 458-460ff. 


16. Philpott, Historical Paper II, p. 25; Town- 
send Suit, p. 35. 
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present Pine Street.1? This proposal was 
never put into effect for in that year a 
new idea was conceived that has subse- 
quently been followed in every power 
development at the falls. Whether the 
Judge thought of it himself, or whether 
he expeditiously grasped the brilliance 
of a new point of view advanced by 
someone else is not certain. In any 
event by December 1846, he had Peter 
Emslie prepare a map showing the es- 
sential features of the plan. 


But before discussing the plan itself, 
it is necessary to understand the geogra- 
phy of the area and how this governs 
the development of power there. Lakes 
Erie and Ontario are connected by the 
Niagara River which flows predomin- 
antly from south to north. Lake Erie is 
on a vast tableland, with Lake Ontario 


Niagara Falls Village 
Showing Proposed Hydraulic Canal 


—Submitted by P. Emslie, December, 1846 


MAP 2 


more than 300 feet below it on a lake 
plain. Accordingly, the river must de- 
scend these some 300 feet in order to 
connect the lakes. At one time, it is 
thought, the river dropped from the 
tableland at the point where it meets 
the lake plain at Lewiston, New York. 
During the passage of eons, however, the 
falls eroded their way back to the pres- 
ent location. This left in the tableland a 
gorge seven miles long. 


The power derived from water comes 
mainly from the height of the fall al- 
though some results from the velocity 
of the current. Generally speaking un- 
less there is a fall there is no power to 
be obtained no matter what the quantity 
of water. If the falls had remained at 
Lewiston, that is the only place power 
could have been developed because that 


17. Edward Dean Adams, Niagara Power (Niagara Falls, 1927, I, 46, 50. 
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would have been the only location of 
difference in level. However, the cre- 
ation of the seven mile gorge opened up 
limitless possibilities. Water could be 
conducted out of its natural channel, 
conveyed across the tableland and 
dropped to the lake plain at any point 
along the seven mile extent of the gorge. 


Cost was the determining factor in 
selecting the site at which to drop water 
from the tableland to the lake plain via 
the gorge. The two costs of constructing 
a new channel and purchasing its right 
of way had to be balanced against the 
cost of obtaining property along the 
gorge on which to locate mills. Since 
Judge Porter and his brother were the 
major property owners, several of these 
costs could become minor considerations 
if they were involved. Together they 
could convey the necessary land for the 
right of way and the mill sites. Thus the 
problem was reduced to finding the nec- 
essary capital for building a hydraulic 
canal. 


This, then, was the crux of the plan— 
a canal which would shift the focus ‘of 
development from the upper rapids 
where the maximum fall was 50 to 60 
feet to the bank of the high gorge where 
a drop of 212 feet was obtainable. 
Through the canal, water was to be 
conveyed to a basin that might parallel 
the gorge for a mile or even more. To 
make the proposal as attractive as poss- 
ible to investors the basin was located 
immediately below the falls to arrange 
for the shortest route and the least ex- 
cavation. No power was to be developed 
along the route of the canal, but only 
at the basin at the lower end where the 
water could be expelled directly into 
the gorge. Actually the canal would 
make the village an island, as it would 
be entirely within a triangle formed by 
the river and the canal which would 
stretch from the upper rapids to the 
gorge below the cataract. 


Not only did the plan provide for 


18. As quoted ibid., I, 100. 
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practically unlimited construction of 
mills along the bank of the gorge, but 
it also satisfied a requirement that has 
ever since been paramount in the minds 
of those developing power at Niagara: 
it preserved and enhanced the natural 
beauty of the scenery, while permitting 
the commercial development of the 
river’s latent power. Residents of the 
Falls were beginning to realize that pre- 
serving the area could result in eco- 
nomic benefits as substantial as those 
provided by industries. Even then senti- 
ment had begun to grow that Niagara 
Falls ought to be preserved in its pristine 
beauty. In the words of two early visi- 
tors: 


Niagara does not belong to Canada 
or America. Such spots should be 
deemed the property of civilized man- 
kind; and nothing should be allowed 
to weaken their efficacy on the tastes, 
the morals, and the enjoyment of all 
mankind.'§ 


The new plan provided an opportunity 
to continue development and retain the 
natural setting insofar as not already 
disturbed. The unsightly mills along 
the upper rapids could be eliminated 
as this new location would be better in 
every respect. Ultimately these efforts 
would go much further, even to elimi- 
nating the proposed improvements. But 
that was over a hundred years in the 
future. 


In 1847 Stephen M. Allen of Boston, 
Massachusetts, submitted a proposal for 
a hydraulic canal. He had already had 
considerable experience in the use of 
water power, and although Judge Porter 
offered him the canal and necessary land 
if he would build it, he refused.1® Since 
he spent the next thirty years in and out 
of the tangled affairs of the canal, it 
might seem that he would have been 
wise to start with it. He may have 
lacked the necessary capital. 


The Judge died in 1849, and the proj- 
ect languished until December 27, 1852, 


19. Ibid., I, 72, note 1. 
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when Caleb S. Woodhull, just finished 
with a term as mayor of New York City, 
and Walter Bryant of Boston signed a 
contract with Judge Porter’s children 
and their respective spouses. 


Bryant was the agent for the group, 
whose financial backing came mainly 
from Boston, and Charles Whitney acted 
as chief engineer. Stephen M. Allen had 
also decided to take part. 


The plan was the one proposed by the 
Judge in 1847, and the Porter heirs con- 
veyed to the group a right of way 100 
feet wide across the unimproved lands 
of the village. At the upper end of the 
approximately 4,400-foot right of way, 
they received a frontage of 425 feet for 
the purpose of constructing a coffer dam 
that would create a harbor as an en- 
trance to the hydraulic canal. They 
could also make land along this frontage 
by dumping fill from the excavation out 
to the point where the river had a depth 
of four feet. This would create ample 
area for docks and warehouses. 


The canal might be located anywhere 
within the 100-foot right of: way, but it 
was to be sixty-six feet wide at the bot- 
tom and of sufficient depth to ensure a 
flow of eight feet. The perpendicular 
walls must be lined at any points sub- 
ject to crumbling. 


At the lower or northwestern end of 
the canal, a strip of land 250 feet wide 
extending nearly a mile and occupying 
forty-five acres was laid out for the an- 
ticipated mills. Water could be expelled 
over its entire length. The agreement 
called for construction of a basin 400 
feet long, 8 feet deep, and as wide as the 
canal. From the basin, wooden flumes 
would conduct the water to the mills, 
and then it would be conveyed across 
the rest of the width, to be dropped into 
the 212-foot gorge. All the property in- 
volved (which did not include the slope 
between the edge of the high gorge and 
the river, i.e. the talus) with the excep- 


< Liber 4, Miscellaneous Records, Pages 144 


tion of the rights of way previously con- 
veyed to various railroads, was held in 
undivided shares by the Judge’s heirs. 


The contract contained numerous 
provisions designed to guarantee the 
completion of the project. ‘Title to the 
property was not to be conveyed until a 
mortgage ensuring fulfillment of the 
contract was delivered. Various stages of 
progress were required in the three-year 
period before final completion by Janu- 
ary 1, 1856. Gates were required at the 
upper end so that lands adjacent to the 
canal could be protected from high 
water, or repairs made in the mills. The 
entire 100 feet might be excavated, but 
until it was, any unused portion must be 
kept open as a public road. Provision 
for dumping on nearby land was re- 
stricted in that such disposal was_per- 
mitted only temporarily; however, there 
was no limit to that thrown over the 
lower bank, and great quantities could 
be used in making land at the eastern 
end. Rights conveyed to the railroads 
were protected, and the sinking of mill 
pits was limited to 100 feet as heads of 
greater height were not believed feasible. 
Finally, written permission of the Porter 
heirs must be secured before these rights 
could be assigned to another party.?° 


To obtain the title, Bryant took out 
a $200,000 mortgage which was assumed 
by the Niagara Falls Hydraulic Com- 
pany, popularly known as the “Wood- 
hull Project”. 


The Niagara Falls Hydraulic Com- 
pany issued a prospectus in 1853, and it 
termed Niagara Falls ‘““The Great Manu- 
facturing Village of the West.” In this 
brochure the proposed canal had grown 
to dimensions of 70 by 10 feet with about 
80 acres of land for mills and 1100 feet 
of water front for wharf purposes. The 
exclusive rights to build the canal as 
well as the appropriate land and riparian 
rights had been purchased by the com- 
pany for $550,000. 
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In viewing its prospects, the company 
pointed out that numerous railroads pro- 
vided adequate land transportation 
while the erection of a commodious har- 
bor was made feasible at low expense 
as a result of natural conditions. Promi- 
nent in the list of advantages was that: 


[Niagara Falls’] attractiveness as a 
watering place will continue undimin- 
ished; for the proposed situation of 
the factories is such as to preclude the 
possibility of their detracting in the 
least from the grandeur of the cata- 
ract.*} 


Ground breaking began in 1853, and 
scores of workmen moved to the town to 
take part in the work. During 1853 and 
1854 over 150 men were working on the 
project, and their arrival was the big- 
gest influx of population the village had 
ever known. In the spring of 1855, the 
funds of the Niagara Falls Hydraulic 
Company ran out, and it was unable to 
continue the work, which was approxi- 
mately one-third completed. 


The project was continued by the 
Niagara Falls Water Power Company 
under the presidency of Stephen M. 
Allen, and the villagers were encouraged 
by the progress made under the new 
contractor, Mr. Abraham Chesbrough. 
The use of blasting powder for fragmen- 
tizing the limestone bedrock consider- 
ably facilitated the work.** 


Work progressed during 1856 and 
1857 so that in the latter year the en- 
trance and river portions of the canal 
were completed. Niagara Falls had a 
harbor for the first time, and its com- 
pletion was celebrated by the arrival of 
steam-powered boats from Lake Erie. 
The excavation was delayed for a time 
in the fall of 1857 as a result of the fi- 


21. Niagara Falls, The Great Manufacturing 
Village of the West: Being a Statement of the 
Operations of the Niagara Falls Hydraulic Com- 
pany (Boston, 1853), pp. 1 ff. 


22. “Hydraulic Canal,” NFG, May 17, 1854, 
p- 2, October 31, 1855, p. 1; Liber 70, Deeds, p. 
146. 

23. Adams, Niagara Power, 1, 75; “Hydraulic 
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nancial panic which disrupted the in- 
dispensable flow of credit, and the 
laborers, accustomed to payment in gold, 
refused to accept paper currency. Since 
the company was unable to procure gold 
it temporarily laid off the workmen in 
October. By May, 1858, financial con- 
ditions had settled enough for the com- 
pany to resume activities, and substan- 
tial progress was made on the work that 
year. By the Fourth of July, the canal 
had been excavated thirty feet wide and 
five feet deep throughout its entire 
length, and this achievement was cele- 
brated by special ceremonies which in- 
cluded speeches and a boat race on the 
river.?8 


In 1860, Mr. Horace H. Day reorgan- 
ized the effort as the Niagara Falls 
Canal Company. His interest in the 
project dated back three years, and he 
had made numerous attempts to take 
Stephen Allen’s place as president of 
the Niagara Falls Hydraulic Company. 


From 1860 to the completion of the 
canal, Horace H. Day prosecuted the 
excavation with dispatch. He spent 
much of his personal fortune in ac- 
quiring the property and then financing 
the blasting and removal of the lime- 
stone bedrock. At the time of its com- 
pletion in 1861 or 1862, the canal was 
forty feet wide and eight and one-half 
feet deep. Throughout its 4,400 foot 
length the cut varied from 40 to less 
than 20 feet in width and its depth from 
8 to 10 feet. The basin was eleven feet 
deep, sixty feet wide, and 600 feet long— 
dimensions far less than planned.** ‘The 
illustrations on various maps showing a 
great expanse of mills in operation are 
fanciful. 


The changes wrought by the construc. 


Canal,” NFG, July 22, p. 2; Aug. 5, p. 3; Oct 
14, 1857, p. 3; June 16, p. 3; July 7, 1858, p. 3 


24. Jesse Haines, Survey pet of village, 1861. 
The description is from the 1874 Day offer of 
sale and the 1877 Niagara Falls Canal Company 
circular. No evidence has been discovered in. 
dicating that major work was done between 
1862 and 1874. 
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tion of the canal were numerous. Many 
people came only to work on the project, 
but hundreds decided to stay, resulting 
in a significant increase in population. 
Between 1850 and 1855, census figures 
show an increase from 2,000 to over 
5,000. As completion neared, men of 
capital made their homes at the falls 
and others were expected. Many busi- 
nesses and dwellings were erected. One 
resident who lived through both of the 
booms following large scale power de- 
velopment said that: 


The changes in the five years follow- 
ing [the start of work on the hydraulic 
canal] were as great or greater in pro- 
portion to the size of the village, than 
the five years following the commence- 
ment of the Cataract Construction 
company’s tunnel.?° 


Between 1857 and 1860 a continual 
battle had raged between Horace Day 
and Stephen Allen. In the fall of 1857, 
Day served claims of $88,000.00 against 
the company. When it could not pay, 
he took property in exchange and also 
demanded foreclosure of the mortgage 
because interest payments were not be- 
ing met. To shore up the situation, 
Allen accepted Day as a trustee and 
grudgingly gave him control of an un- 
divided half of the property. Allen was 
an owner as well as a trustee in the now 
bankrupt company, and he let a contract 
to Day to do certain work on the canal. 
Relations between the two men had been 
severely strained because after the 1857 
annual meeting Day had placed notices 
in the paper that Allen had been re- 
moved as president. 


This action by a Board of ‘Trustees 
favorable to Day was premature because 
when the directors met in 1858, Allen 
was returned as president and Day’s men 
were removed from the board. Allen 


25. William A. Philpott Jr., “Conditions in 
Niagara Falls Prior to 1850,” NFG, March 31, 
1938, p. 25. 


26. “Public Announcement,” NFG, Jan. 13, 
1858, p. 3; “Niagara Falls Water Power Com- 


also claimed that as Day had not ful- 
filled the contract, the latter’s interest 
in the stocks and bonds should be re- 
turned to him.?° In 1859 Allen had his 
meeting in Niagara Falls while Day 
called his for New York City. Allen won 
the battle for he secured a majority in 
the official count, be he lost the war 
after an expenditure of $300,000.00. 
Allen and his supporters were unable or 
unwilling to put more money into the 
project. Day on the other hand was 
very anxious to take it over. 


From 1840 to 1859, Horace Day op- 
erated a large factory for making shirred 
rubber goods at No. 27 Cortlandt Street, 
New York City, from which he amassed 
a large fortune. In 1859, Day gave up 
the New York City plant to devote him- 
self to the Niagara Falls project. That 
he was in no mean financial position is 
shown by the fact that he paid $700,- 
000.00 to obtain control of the Com- 
pany’s property from Stephen Allen.?7 
The community was not unduly dis- 
couraged about the change of ownership 
because a parcel of land selling for 
$500.00 in 1848 brought $1,800.00 in 
1860. 


While completing the canal to prac- 
tical use, Day overextended himself so 
much that he could not set up the re- 
quisite model factories necessary to in- 
duce others to locate there. Unsettled 
conditions produced by the Civil War 
led manufacturers to avoid unproven 
locations even when they had the capital. 
Furthermore, because he had paid so 
much for the canal, Day demanded a 
very high rent. Only a few manufac- 
turers applied for mill sites, and he 
flatly turned down one New York firm 
that submitted an offer of $20,000.00 a 
year. This firm subsequently built mills 
in the Rochester vicinity. 


To be continued 
pany,” NFG, April 14, 1858; Jan. 12, 1859, p. 3. 
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The A.B.C. Mediation Conference 
at Niagara Falls, Ontario, in 1914 


By Kenneth J. Grieb 


The mediation effort of Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile at the Niagara Falls 
Conference in 1914 was successful in 
only one major area: it provided the 
United States and Mexico with a means 
of extricating themselves from the dan- 
ger of extending the hostilities begun 
at Veracruz. Its attempts to reconcile 
the issues involved proved fruitless, for 
the basic differences between the Wil- 
son administration in the United States 
and the Huerta regime in Mexico were 
fundamentally irreconcilable, but the 
good offices of the A.B.C. powers 
brought the two governments to nego- 
tiate without disgrace. 


From the moment he assumed office 
in March, 1913, Woodrow Wilson had 
opposed the government of General 
Victoriano Huerta, hence reversing 
Taft's more moderate policy that would 
have led to an eventual de facto recog- 
nition of the Mexican dictator. Wilson 
viewed the Mexican situation in moral 
terms. With his strong religious feel- 
ings and his sense of self-righteousness, 
Wilson based his Mexican policy solely 
on his desire to teach democracy to the 
Mexicans. He assumed that ousting 
Huerta would somehow bring democ- 
racy to Mexico and did not hesitate to 
use American power to exert pressure 
against the Huerta regime. Therefore, 
the American president’s moral princi- 
ples would accept nothing less than the 
removal of his Mexican counterpart. 


Wilson found that mere nonrecogni- 
tion was not enough to force Huerta 


1. The president had sent Reginald Del Valle 
and William Bayard Hale to Mexico to “in- 
vestigate” conditions, and then dispatched John 
Lind as his “personal representative” and ‘“‘con- 
fidential agent” with a demand for Huerta’s 
Tetirement. For the demands Lind presented 
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from office, and the American president 
was soon drawn inextricably further in- 
to Mexican affairs. He continued to 
conduct negotiations with the Mexican 
government despite nonrecognition, 
while simutaneously sending “special 
agents” to assess the situation. When 
the stubborn Mexican general desper- 
ately clung to office, Wilson virtually 
demanded Huerta’s retirement and even 
offered an American loan as induce- 
ment.* Rejection of this led Wilson to 
impose a financial blockade on Mexico 
and to seek European support for his 
program. When at length Wilson per- 
ceived that forcing Huerta from office 
necessarily entailed supporting _ his 
strongest opponents thereby intervening 
in Mexican domestic affairs, the United 
States openly supplied the revolution- 
aries. Needless to say, relations between 
the United States and Mexico remained 
tense, and Wilson’s impatience increased 
as Huerta continued in control. 


A minor incident in Tampico, much 
magnified, provided the American presi- 
dent with the justification for military 
intervention. On April 9, 1914, a de- 
tachment of Mexican state militiamen 
defending the besieged port of Tam- 
pico from revolutionaries mistakenly 
arrested some American sailors who 
had entered a restricted area. When 
informed of the action, the Mexican 
commander of the city promptly re- 
leased the Americans. But Rear Ad- 
miral Henry Mayo, heading the Ameri- 
can squadron at Tampico, considered 
the arrest an insult to the American 


see Woodrow Wilson, address to Congress, Au- 
gust 27, 1913, United States State Department 
Papers, National Archives, RG 59, 812.00/8614A. 
Hereafter State Department papers from the 
812.00 file will be cited only by slash number. 
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flag and decided forthwith to demand 
redress. Without consulting Washing- 
ton he demanded a formal disavowal 
and a salute to the American flag. The 
Mexican government refused a salute. 


Wilson supported the admiral’s de- 
mands, cited other incidents, issued 
several bellicose statements, and sent 


the Atlantic Fleet to Mexican waters.? 
But the Mexican president remained 
steadfast. He was quite willing to risk 
American intervention — it might even 
revive his sagging prestige. Thus Wil- 
son, in attempting to oust Huerta, end- 
ed by increasing his popularity. 


Wilson clearly intended to humiliate 
Huerta by forcing him to back down, 
or, failing in this bluff, to intervene 
militarily. When the American _presi- 
dent learned that a German vessel was 
approaching Veracruz with munitions 
he moved to halt the arms shipment by 
force, ordering Rear Admiral Frank 
Fletcher to seize the customs house at 
Veracruz. When American troops land- 
ed at the city on April 21, 1914, they 
found themselves in a battle that re- 
quired them to take the entire port.’ 


Wilson thought the Mexicans would 
welcome the Americans as liberators 
from Huerta’s dictatorial rule and was 
shocked that American troops were 
fired upon. Wilson, fearing further 
bloodshed, now needed to justify re- 


2. Robert E. Quirk, An Affair of Honor, (Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, 1962), 18-26, 28-9, and 50-1; 
Clarence Miller (Tampico) “Political Condi- 
tions at Tampico,” United States State Depart- 
ment Papers, National Archives, RG 84, Post 
Records (hereafter cited as PR and city), May 21, 
1914, PR Tampico, 800/1089; for the fleet move 
to Mexico, New York Times, April 15, 1914, 
1:8, and New York World, April 15, 1:7-8. 


3. Quirk, Affair of Honor, 20-3, and 85-103; 
William Canada (Veracruz) to Secretary of State 
William Jennings Bryan, April 18, 1914/11547; 
New York Times, April 21, 1:1; Canada to 
Bryan, April 20/11564; and Josephus Daniels 
to Fletcher, April 21, 1914, Josephus Daniels 
Papers, Library of Congress, Miscellaneous File. 


fusal to press on to occupy Mexico City 
and bring an end to the conflict. Huerta 
expelled the American chargé from 
Mexico City as soon as the landing oc- 
curred, thus making impossible direct 
armistice negotiations. In _ addition, 
Venustiano Carranza, leader of the 
Constitutionalist rebels opposing Hu- 
erta, wired Wilson “inviting” him “to 
suspend the hostile acts already initi- 
ated.”* Though the landing had failed 
to force Huerta from office, it did ren- 
der his position more precarious, for 
the seizure of the port would deprive 
Huerta of supplies. A pretext to halt 
the fighting but retain possession of 
Veracruz would be convenient, and 
lengthy negotiations might be the ans- 
wer; they might also provide a new 
means of pressing Huerta. Accordingly, 
when mediation was proposed Wilson 
eagerly jumped at the chance to nego- 
tiate with a government he did not 
recognize. 


On April 25, 1914, four days after 
the American landing at Veracruz, the 
representatives of Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile in Washington offered to medi- 
ate the dispute. The administration ac- 
cepted immediately. Huerta received 
the proposal April 28, and assented to 
it at the urging of British Minister Sir 
Lionel Carden. Carranza accepted the 
offer “in principle,” and his reservation 
seemed the only ill omen. Nearly all 


4. For news of the fighting and Wilson’s re- 
action: Quirk, Affair of Honor, 113-15; Arthur 
S. Link, Wilson: The New Freedom, (Princeton, 
New Jersey, 1956), If, 402; Henry Cabot Lodge, 
The Senate and the League of Nations, (New 
York, 1925), 18; and Rear Admiral Cary Trav- 
ers Grayson, Woodrow Wilson: An Intimate 
Memoir, (New York, 1960), 30; for the break 
in relations with Mexico: José Lopez Portillo 
y Rojas (Mexican Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions) to Nelson J. O'Shaughnessy (United 
States Chargé in Mexico), April 22, 1914, Diario 
Oficial, CXXXI, 47, 451, April 27; O'Shaughn- 
essy to Bryan, April 22, and undated, PR 
Mexico City, 1914, XIV, Cl. 800; and New 
York Times, April 23, 1914, 1:6-7; and for 
Carranza’s wire to Wilson, George Carothers 
(Torreon) to Bryan, April 22, 1914/11618. 
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Dominico da Gama of Brazil 


papers in the United States hailed the 
mediation, through the Washington Post 
warned: “ “Trust in God but keep your 
powder dry,’ was Cromwell’s sound ad- 
vice. ‘Hope for peace by mediation but 
keep the troops moving forward’ is good 
counsel at this juncture.”® 


The mediators were Brazilian ambas- 
sador Dr. Dominico da Gama, Argen- 
tine minister Dr. Romulo Naon, and 
Chilean minister Eduardo Suarez Mujji- 
ca. As ambassador, da Gama naturally 
headed the group. Dark-haired, mus- 
tached, with sharp eyes framed by thick 
eyebrows, he was a distinguished and 
seasoned diplomat. He had served as 
Paris correspondent of the Gazeta de 
Noticias, chargé in Belgium, and min- 
ister in Peru and Argentina. In addi- 
tion, he was vice-president of the Fourth 
Pan-American Conference in 1910, and 
secretary of the Brazilian-Argentine Ar- 
bitration Commission. Ambassador to 
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5. Dr. Dominico da Gama, Dr. Romulo S. 
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the United States since 1911, he spoke 
Spanish, English, and French fluently, 
in addition to his native Portugese. 
Naon, in appearance a typical Spanish 
gentleman, and an expert on interna- 
tional law, lacked diplomatic experi- 
ence when he became minister to the 
United States in 1911. Naon had held 
many Argentine government posts and 
was secretary to and a confident of Ber- 
nardo de Irigoyen, leader of the Argen- 
tine Radical Party. Suarez, whose flow- 
ing white beard cast him as the dean of 
the trio, had served as Chilean envoy 
to Mexico, and knew the country well. 
Before becoming minister to the United 
States in 1911, he had served in many 
diplomatic and government positions, 
including that of deputy minister of 
foreign affairs. These distinguished dip- 
lomats, all well regarded by their col- 
leagues, sought a fair solution to the 
crisis. To implement this, the media- 
tors desired a neutral site, and conse- 


Gama, Naon and Suarez Mujica to Carranza, 
April 28, and Carranza to same, April 29, 
Papers of William Frank Buckley, University 
of Texas; New York Times, April 26, III, 2:7-8; 
and Washington Post, April 29, 6:1. Like the 
United States, the A.B.C. countries had not 
recognized the Huerta government, electing to 
follow the American lead. 
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quently selected Niagara Falls, Canada.° 
This set the stage for the Niagara Falls 
Conference and some interesting diplo- 
matic maneuvers. 


The original agenda suggested by the 
A.B.C. delegates mentioned only the in- 
ternational conflict between the United 
States and Mexico, but the Wilson ad- 
ministration sought to include a discus- 
sion of Mexican internal affairs. An un- 
dated communication to the mediators, 
probably sent on April 30, stated: “The 
government of the United States feels 
itself bound in frankness to make the 
following confidential communication 
to the representative of the Republics 
of Brazil, Argentina, and Chile. . . . No 
settlement could have any prospect of 
permanence or of proving acceptable 
to public opinion in the United States 
or to the practical judgement of the 
government of the United States which 
did not include these features: First, the 
entire elimination of General Huerta; 
second, the immediate setting up in Mex- 
ico of a single provisional government 
acceptable to all parties and pledged to 
proceed at once to the establishment of 
a permanent government.’”” Obviously 
the United States envisioned a much 
broader conference than that proposed 
by the mediators, who assumed they 
could iron out the difficulties between 
two sovereign governments. State Depart- 
ment Counselor Robert Lansing stated: 
“Tt must be borne consistently in mind 
that this is not a mediation between two 
established governments. It is an 
attempt to restore peace between Mexi- 
can factions . . . . In reality, therefore, 
the mediation is between the factions, 


6. Information on the mediators from New 
York Times, May 7, 1914, 2:2, and May 27, 
2:2; Frank H. Severance, “The Peace Confer- 
ence at Niagara Falls in 1914,” in Frank H. 
Severance, ed., Peace Episodes on the Niagara, 
(Buffalo, New York, 1914), 11-12; and the an- 
nouncement of the conference location, New 
York Times, May 6, 1:8. 

7. Undated, unsigned, Memorandum, Papers 
of Woodrow Wilson, Library of Congress, File 
II, Box 52; Robert Lansing, “Memorandum 


and not between the United States and 
either one of the factions . .. . Since 
neither faction in Mexico has been 
recognized, it would be contrary to the 
present policy of the United States to 
have an official representative in atten- 
dance.”? This was not, as the A.B.C. 
diplomats had expected, to be a normal 
diplomatic conference. Instead, Wilson 
expected to use it to advance the cause of 
Carranza while simultaneously deposing 
Huerta. 


Since the United States really desired 
to dictate the internal affairs of Mexico, 
it naturally wished to see Carranza rep- 
resented at the conference. Secretary of 
State William Jennings Bryan considered 
a cease-fire absolutely essential, and be- 
lieved that the United States should seek 
to “influence” the revolutionaries to ac- 
cept the mediation and agree to an ar- 
mistice,® but Carranza refused. 


Accepting the mediation, Huerta 
named Emilio Rabasa, Augustin Rod- 
riguez, and Luis Elguero as Mexican 
delegates to the conference. All were 
distinguished members of the upper 
class rather than Hluertistas; indeed, 
Huerta was not even acquainted with 
them personally. Emilio Rabasa, chair- 
man of the delegation, was a tall spare 
man with a bushy mustache and black 
rimmed glasses. An expert on inter- 
national law, the “John Bassett Moore 
of Mexico,” and a distinguished lawyer, 
he was regarded as a Liberal despite 
past Cientifico connections. Rodriguez 
a prominent member of the Catholic 
Party, was head of the law school and 
dean of the Mexican bar. Aged and 
feeble, he needed aid when climbing 
on the Peace Conference of Mediators and 
Representatives to attend on behalf of the 
United States,” May 1, 1914/11800%. In the 
preliminary talks, the Chilean minister had 
stressed that the mediators wished to avoid dis- 
cussion of Mexican internal affairs, Frederick 


B. Pike, Chile and the United States: 1880- 
1962, (South Bend, Indiana, 1963), 148. 


8. Bryan to William O. Douglas, April 30, 
1914/12631%. 
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stairs. Luis Elguero, a short, thick-set 
man, was directer of the National Bank 
and National Railways. His brother 
Rafael was secretary of the delegation. 
William F. Buckley, an American law- 
yer with considerable experience in 
Mexico, served as counsel to the delega- 
tion at the request of Rabasa, who was 
his consulting attorney in Mexico City.® 


Huerta’s selection of a delegation of 
eminent personages who were not iden- 
tified with his regime mirrored his 
hopes for meaningful negotiations and 
a settlement with the United States. 
The American military attaché in Mex- 
ico City, Captain William Burnside, re- 
ported that the “Peace commissioners 
are no Huertistas or politicians but 
men having the confidence of educated 
and wealthy classes.” But in Washing- 
ton, the Wilson administration took 
the narrow view that everyone who ac- 
cepted an office from Huerta was a 


9. El Pais, May 4, 
Times, May 7, 


1914, 1:3-4; New York 
1:8; Severance, Peace Episodes 
on the Niagara, 12-13; Boaz Long to Bryan, 
May 9/11955%; William Canada (Veracruz) to 
Bryan, May 10/11880; Nemesio Garcia Naranjo, 
Memorials de Nemesio Garcia Naranjo, (Mon- 
terrey, Mexico, 1956-62), VII, 313; and New 
York Times, May 17, If 2:2. 


10. Lind to Bryan, undated, Wilson Papers, 
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Huertista. To John Lind, the adviser 
to the State Department who had served 
as Wilson’s “confidential agent” in 
Mexico, the patriotic Mexican delegates 
were “able men in argument, diplo- 
macy, and duplicity.”?° 


Huerta gave the delegation virtually 
a free hand. He conferred with the 
negotiators for only ten minutes, and 
while he presented them with a long 
memorandum of “instructions,” it 
merely reviewed the Tampico incident 
and occupation of Veracruz. He cau- 
tioned the delegates that the mediation 
should be confined to the United 
States-Mexican crisis, and directed them 
to seek a settlement that provided a 
simutaneous salute of the flags by both 
countries and American compensation 
for the damages at Veracruz. He also 
instructed them to consult the minister 
of foreign relations when they thought 
necessary, thereby letting them select 
File II, Box 52, and Captain William Burnside 
to AGWAR, May 12, 1914, United States War 
Department Records, War Department General 
Staff, Military Intelligence File, National Ar- 
chives, RG 165, 5761-952. The reports of the mili- 
tary attaché were made available to the author 
by special permission of the Director of the 
Army and Air Corps Branch of the National 


Archives, Victor Gondos Jr., and were not 
available to researchers until the present study. 
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the occasions for such consultations. 
Naturally this suggested that they were 
free to act on their own. None of the 
delegates ever mentioned Huerta’s pro- 
osals at the conference. Since Huerta 
had forced the retirement of his min- 
ister of foreign relations, that office was 
in charge of the sub-secretary, Roberto 
Esteva Ruiz. As a sub-cabinet officer, 
Esteva Ruiz had little contact with the 
delegates, and the minister of hacienda, 
Adolfo de la Lama, assumed control of 
the negotiations. He discussed the con- 
ferees’ proposals privately with Huerta 
and was the only minister involved, 
since the cabinet did not meet during 
the entire conference. Huerta sent only 
official confirmation through the For- 
eign Office. While the delegation 
would need Huerta’s agreement before 
signing anything, it was the delegation 
that made the proposals, and its mem- 
bers consistently rejected any Huerta 
plan that deviated from what they be- 
lieved possible to attain. 


Woodrow Wilson named Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court Joseph R. 
Lamar and Frederick W. Lehman, for- 
mer solicitor of the Department of 
Justice, as the American delegates. The 
two presented quite a contrast. Lamar, 
an old schoolmate and boyhood friend 
of Wilson, was an angular and austere 
six-footer, while Lehman was rather roly- 
poly. H. Percival Dodge served as sec- 
retary of the delegation, and Robert F. 
Rose, Bryan’s former confidential sten- 
ographer who had become the State 
Department Foreign Trade Adviser, ac- 
companied the delegation as attaché. 


11. Huerta instructions to the Mexican dele- 
gation, May 8, 1914, and unsigned, undated 
memorandum by the delegation, Copia de la 
Correspondencia telegrafico con la Secretaria de 
Hacienda, Papers of Emilio Rabasa, University 
of Texas, hereafter cited as Rabasa, Correspon- 
dencia; for the resignation of Minister of For- 
eign Relations José Lopez Portillo y Rojas, El 
Pais, May 2, 1914, 1:2-4; and Portillo y Rojas 
to Huerta, May 1, 1914, Papers of the Ministry 
of Gobernacion, Archivo General de México, 
Asuntos Varios, 1913-14. Esteva Ruiz’ tele- 
grams to the delegation always began with the 


At the suggestion of State Department 
Counselor Robert Lansing, Wilson des- 
ignated the delegates as “Special Com- 
missioners of the President of the 
United States near the Mediators.” As 
unofficial representatives, they carried 
no credentials.1? This title enabled the 
president to maintain that United 
States attendance at the conference did 
not constitute formal recognition of 
Huerta. The United States had in fact 
dealt with Huerta through the embassy 
for more than a year while denying 
recognition, and now its delegates 
would sit across a conference table from 
Huerta’s representatives and negotiate 
with them, while still pretending that 
his government did not exist. 


The American delegates had no plen- 
ary powers — indeed, they had almost 
no power. Unlike the Mexican repre- 
sentatives, everything they did was ad 
referendum. They conferred with Bryan 
by long distance telephone nearly every 
night, and received detailed instructions 
by telegram constantly. President Wil- 
son controlled the negotiations person- 
ally, and the delegates were merely his 
spokesmen. Bryan served only as Wil- 
son’s medium of communication with 
the commissioners. The president typed 
most of the instructions himself, and 
Bryan’s telegrams to Lamar and Leh- 
man invariably began with the words 
“The president directs me to say... .” 


The American attitude was concisely 
expressed by State Department adviser 
John Lind who informed the president: 
“In dealing with Huerta it must not be 


words: “By agreement of the President.” 


12. Bryan to all United States embassies and 
legations, May 11, 1914/11902a; Diary of Col- 
onel Edward M. House, Papers of Colonel Ed- 
ward M. House, Sterling Memorial Library, 
Yale University, IV, 78, May 11; Arthur S. 
Link, Wilson: the Road to the White House, 
(Princeton, New Jersey, 1947), 4; New York 
Times, May 16, 1914, 2:2, May 17, 2:6, and 
May 24, VI, 2:1; and Bryan to Wilson, May 
14/23493b. 
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lost sight of for a moment that we are 
dealing with a Frankenstein devoid of 
all moral judgement, ruled by appetite 
and passion, and guided by cunning. 
He is aided and abetted by the com- 
bined selfishness of a whole nation.” 
Lind was certain that “the mediation 
will result in nothing.” The former 
confidential agent feared that the medi- 
ators would “regard the Mexican gov- 
ernment as the principal factor in the 
Mexican situation,” cautioning that, 
“No compromise is possible.” He 
warned that Huerta delegates would 
seek a neutral government, or try to 
commit the United States to oppose 
Carranza as provisional president. Lind 
believed Mexico needed “a man of the 
Cromwell type.”!® This was a strange 
attitude to carry into a diplomatic con- 
ference, though one that revealed the 
Wilson administration’s implacable 
stand against Huerta. 


Wilson concurred with this advice, 
and United States policy at the confer- 
ence was largely the outright backing 
of Carranza that Lind advocated. It 
was Lind’s suggestion that caused Wil- 
son to oppose an armistice, which nor- 
mally would be a prerequisite for any 
meaningful negotiations.‘ In addition 
to providing the counsel that guided 
American policy, Lind also served as 
adviser to the Constitutionalists. Thus 
he simultaneously guided the policy of 
two different parties to the mediation. 
Lind drafted many of Carranza’s state- 


13. John Lind, Memorandum, April 30, 1914, 
Papers of John Lind, Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety, Box 16; and Lind to Bryan, undated, 
Wilson Papers, File II, Box 52. 


14. Wilson to Bryan, May 19, 1914, Corres- 
pondence of Secretary of State Bryan with 
President Wilson, 1913-1915, National Archives, 
IT, 198. 


15. The New York Times reported frequent 
meetings between Lind and the Constitutional- 
ist agents in Washington throughout the con- 
ference. Lind later told Bryan that he “did 
volunteer advice’ to these agents, Lind to 
Bryan, July 14, 1914, Lind Papers, Box 3. 
Lind’s Papers contain drafts he made of state- 
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ments regarding the negotiations, and 
consistently warned against an armis- 
tice. He met Carranza’s agents in Wash- 
ington frequently, supposedly to serve 
as liaison between them and Bryan, but 
in reality to discuss policy.* That the 
American stand at the conference even- 
tually became almost identical to that 
of the Constitutionalists was largely due 
to Lind’s efforts. Though Carranza de- 
pended completely on American arms 
and supplies, he resisted the efforts of 
the United States to influence his action, 
and thus the Wilson administration 
found that despite its support of the 
rebel chieftain’s objectives, he insisted on 
employing his own methods, adamantly 
rejecting suggestions which he feared 
would give the impression of subservi- 
ence to the Colossus of the North. 


Carranza refused to suspend hostili- 
ties, and consequently the mediators 
excluded him from the conference at 
the outset. The rebel leader contended 
that Huerta provoked the conflict with 
the United States intentionally, and 
therefore he thought it “inconvenient” 
to suspend hostilities. The mediators 
considered his declaration “incompati- 
ble” with their proposal of good offices. 
They replied that all factors contribut- 
ing to the crisis required discussion and 
added: “If you should not so under- 
stand we would be compelled to 
withdraw as inofficious our invita- 
tion.”'° This was the beginning of a 
deadlock that threatened the confer- 


ments Carranza later issued, with notations 
that Lind wrote them, and also copies of the 
final statements, Lind Papers, undated memo- 
randum, Box 16, the draft being the same as 
Carranza to Bryan, May 4, 1914/23426, and un- 
dated memorandum Lind Papers, Box 3, being 
the same as a Carranza statement released to 
the press May 27. Sherbourne G. Hopkins re- 
ported “Lind’s views” to Carranza April 30, 
1914, later reprinted, New York Herald, June 
29, 1914, 3:6-7. 


16. Mediators to Carranza, April 30, 1914, and 
May 2/12631; Carranza to mediators, May 3/ 
12631 and Buckley Papers; mediators to Car- 
ranza, May 3/12631; and New York Times, 
May 4, 1:6. 


ence at the very outset. Many of Car- 
ranza’s “troops” were revolutionary 
bands not under the direct control of 
the Constitutional army, and hence he 
would have had difficulty holding them 
together during an armistice. Yet the 
position of the mediators was quite cor- 
rect according to diplomatic _ pro- 
tocol, for it would be pointless to hold 
a discussion while the conferees con- 
tinued fighting. 


The mediators selected the Clifton 
House, a hotel in Niagara Falls, On- 
tario, as a neutral site for the confer- 
ence. The delegates met in the third- 
floor sun parlor atop the hotel. Sun- 
light poured through the glass roof, 
while the windows looked out on a 
splendid panorama of the Falls. The 
American delegation resided in the 
Prospect House on the American side 
of the Falls. It was a dramatic setting 
that could have served to calm short 
tempers during the discussions. 


On May 20, the conference opened 
with a formal plenary session to estab- 
lish procedures. All agreed that the 
mediators would keep the minutes of 
the plenary sessions, and that the others 
would then sign them in the form of 
protocols. The negotiations really be- 
came two separate conferences since the 
mediators met the United States and 
Mexican delegations privately. Plenary 
sessions merely formalized agreements 
arrived at separately and gave some co- 
herence to the proceedings.” 


The mediators informed the Huerta 
delegates that the only way to prevent 
a completely revolutionary triumph was 
for Huerta to retire in favor of some 
neutral person acceptable to all and 


17. H. Percival Dodge to Bryan, May 20, 
1914/12136. 


18. Undated, unsigned memorandum by the 
Mexican delegation reporting a meeting May 
18, 1914 in Washington, at which the media- 
tors outlined these conditions, Rabasa, Corres- 
pondencia; Rabasa to de la Lama, May 15, 
Nopalimpura, Sub-Secretary of Hacienda) to 


whom Woodrow Wilson would be will- 
ing to recognize. It was apparent that 
if Huerta refused to step down, the 
United States would lend its full sup- 
port to the revolutionaries. When the 
Huerta delegates reported this to the 
minister of hacienda, he assured them 
that Huerta would honor his pledge to 
seek peace “cost what it may” and that 
he would leave the presidency if nec 
essary.'® 


The A.B.C. negotiators met Lamar 
and Lehman on May 29, proposing that 
Huerta name a man of “standing and 
character and of Constitutionalist prin- 
ciples” as minister of foreign relations 
and resign immediately. This proced- 
ure was the only way to place a pro- 
visional president in office legally, for 
under the Mexican Constitution only 
the ranking minister could succeed to 
the presidency. The mediators’ plan 
called for immediate cessation of hostil- 
ities once the provisional president as- 
sumed office with United States agree- 
ment to embargo all arms shipments to 
Mexico. The provisional government 
would supervise an election and yield 
power to the winner. Bryan informed 
the delegates that the president was 
“pleased and encouraged by the char- 
acter of the proposal,” but instructed 
the negotiators to present an American 
plan proposing a three-man junta. 
Bryan noted that this would “get away 
from the apparent succession to Hu- 
ertaz? 


On May 22, the conference adjourned 
to allow the delegates to spend an en- 
tire day admiring the beauty of Niag- 
ara Falls. They visited both the Ameri- 
can and Canadian sides, viewing the 


Rabasa, May 20, Esteva Ruiz to Mexican dele- 
gation, May 20, Rabasa to de la Lama, May 
22, and Rabasa to mediators, May 23, all Ra- 
basa, Correspondencia. 


19. Lamar and Lehman to Bryan, May 20, 
1914/23435; Bryan to Lamar and Lehman, May 
21/23435; and Lamar and Lehman to Bryan, 
May 21/23436. 
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natural wonder from all vantage points. 
The conferees also rode the Maid of 
the Mist, sailing close to the base of 
the Falls for a dramatic view of the 
gorge. Although the delegates undoubt- 
edly failed to realize it, this voyage was 
somewhat ironic, since the daring little 
boat traversed tricky cross currents 
whose complexity rivaled the issues 
confronting the diplomats. 


When discussion resumed on May 23, 
Rabasa informed a plenary session of 
the conference that: “President Huerta 
declares that if his separation from 
power is an element which can lead to 
a solution of the pending international 
questions and to the pacification of 
Mexico, he is ready to present his res- 
ignation because his sole purpose in 
continuing in power has been to secure 
peace according to the solemn promise 
that he gave the nation. But he pre- 
sents as an indispensable condition for 
his resignation that it shall result in 
peace.” Bryan at once informed the 
American delegation that Huerta’s elim- 
ination was now “clearly inevitable” 
and that: “The object of our confer- 
ence now is to find a method by which 
the inevitable can be accomplished 
without further bloodshed. By the in- 
evitable we mean not only the elimina- 
tion of Huerta but the completion of 
the revolution by the transfer of power 
from Huerta to those who represent 
the interests and aspirations of the 
people whose forces are now in the as- 
cendancy.”?° 


At this point, the United States and 
the mediators reversed their positions 
as to the nature of the provisional gov- 
ernment. The United States, which had 
proposed a junta, now advocated a 
single president, and stressed that he 

20. Dodge to Bryan, quoting the official min- 
utes of the Second Plenary Session, May 23, 
1914/12421; Lamar and Lehman to Bryan, May 
23/23441; and Bryan to Lamar and Lehman, 
May 24/23452d. Huerta approved Rabasa’s 


statement, Nopalimpura to Rabasa, May 23, 
Rabasa, Correspondencia. 
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must be a Constitutionalist. The media- 
tors, who had proposed a single presi- 
dent, now advocated a junta, consisting 
of a neutral president with four minis- 
ters: a Huertista, a Constitutionalist, a 
man from Mexico City, and a man 
from the North. The United States did 
not desire such a broadly based regime 
and pressed for a government composed 
entirely of Constitutionalists, though 
Bryan stressed that the United States 
did not propose a direct transfer of gov- 
ernment from Huerta to Carranza.” 


Wilson was “seriously disappointed” 
by the mediators’ proposal of a junta 
composed of all elements of the Mexi- 
can power structure. He held that it 
would be unacceptable to the Constitu- 
tionalists and hence impossible for they 
were “the victorious party.” Bryan 
echoed these sentiments by stating: “it 
would, in our judgment, be futile to 
set up a_ provisional agency which 
would be neutral.” The American sec- 
retary of state considered the Mexican 
delegates cientificos seeking to pre- 
serve their privileges from Carranza’s 
reforms. 

Huerta began having second thoughts 
about resigning, pointing out that the 
succession of government was not part 
of the original mediation proposal. 
Rumors of Huerta’s resignation offer 
had appeared in the press, and Rabasa 
informed reporters that Huerta would 
resign when the country was pacified, 
noting that this meant political rather 
than military pacification. In Mexico 
these rumors complicated Huerta’s al- 
ready precarious position. The response 
in the United States was quite different 
and the New York World praised Hu- 
erta’s “important concessions,” noting: 
“Men of his type do not as a rule sur- 
render their personal pretensions.”?? 


21. Lamar and Lehman to Bryan, May 25, 
1914/23444, and May 26/12631; Rabasa to de la 
Lama, May 25, Rabasa Correspondencia; Bryan 
to Lamar and Lehman, May 26/12631; and 
Lamar and Lehman to Bryan, May 26, 12631. 


22. Bryan to Lamar and Lehman, May 26, 


From the outset, the United States at- 
tempted to persuade the mediators to 
admit Constitutionalist delegates to the 
conference without an armistice. On 
the second day, Lamar and Lehman 
proposed that the A.B.C. negotiators ex- 
tend a new invitation to Carranza, omit- 
ting any reference to a cease fire. The 
mediators refused, stating that since 
Carranza had rejected the first invita- 
tion, another “would not be consistent 
with the honor of the nations repre- 
sented by the mediators nor with the 
dignity and prestige of the mediation.” 
They contended that negotiations would 
be impossible while the revolutionaries 
continued to strengthen their position 
on the battlefield, especially after Hu- 
erta had weakened himself by promis- 
ing to resign.?* 

The Constitutionalists reiterated their 
opposition to an armistice, and an- 
nounced that they would send delegates 
only to discuss the United States-Mexico 
dispute. They stressed that any provi- 
sional government would prove unac- 
ceptable because Carranza must rule as 
head of a military regime ‘initially, to 
assure him power to launch reforms. 
Carranza sent the mediators a letter to 
this effect only after he released it to 
the press, causing the A.B.C. represen- 
tatives to refuse it. Lamar and Lehman 
eventually persuaded Naon to meet Car- 
ranza’s messenger alone.** 


Wilson and Bryan contended that the 
A.B.C. negotiators’ insistence on a cease- 
fire indicated a prejudice against the 
Constitutionalists, overlooking the fact 
that their own threat to speak for the 
Carrancistas showed an equal prejudice 


1914/23445; Lamar and Lehman to Bryan, May 
25, and May 28/12631; Esteva Ruiz to Mexi- 
can delegation, May 27, and May 29, Rabasa, 
Correspondencia; New York World, May 29, 
10:2, and New York Times, June 7, III, 2:3. 


23. Bryan to Lamar ‘and Lehman, May 21, 
1914/23452C; Lamar and Lehman to Bryan, 
May 22/23437, May 23/23439, May 23/12631, 
and May 25/23444. 

24. New York World, May 29, 1914, 1:7-8; 
Lamar and Lehman to Bryan, May 29/23450, 


on their part. The mediators’ views and 
those of the Wilson administration were 
exactly opposite. To Wilson’s way of 
thinking, the problem of peace in Mex- 
ico was a question of how the Constitu- 
tionalist “triumph” could be accepted 
“without further bloodshed.” He _ re- 
jected the idea that the Constitutional- 
ists should yield anything, insisting that 
Huerta make all the concessions. Clear- 
ly this would not be a compromise.*° 


The mediators eventually were com- 
pelled to agree to the American pro- 
posal, and reluctantly sent a new in- 
vitation to Carranza which made no 
mention of an armistice. Carranza des- 
ignated Rafael Zubaran Capmany and 
Luis Cabrera as delegates. But again 
he stressed that they would discuss only 
the international conflict. The media- 
tors would not formally admit the rev- 
olutionary delegates to the conference, 
but proposed to have them meet the 
other negotiators privately.** Only the 
patience and good sense of the media- 
tors kept the conference moving. 


As if to keep things confused, the 
Constitutionalist representatives never 
went to Niagara Falls. Instead they 
went to Buffalo, New York, and stayed 
only long enough to meet the American 
delegates. Lamar and Lehman expected 
the Constitutionalists to provide a list 
of acceptable presidential candidates. 
The American delegates received a 
rude shock. The Carrancistas informed 
them that the Plan of Guadalupe stated 
that Carranza must become president, 
and that therefore no one else could 
be considered. They even refused to 
pledge to hold an election. They added 


and May 31/12130; New York Times, May 31, 
1:3; Rabasa Diary, May 29, Rabasa Correspon- 
dencia; Bryan to Lamar and Lehman, May 
29/23452g, and May 31/23451; Lamar and Leh- 
man to Bryan, June 1/23453; and New York 
Times, June 3, 1:8. 

25. Bryan to Lamar and Lehman, June 3, 
1914/12631; Lamar and Lehman to Bryan, June 
4/12631; and Bryan to Lamar and Lehman, 
June 4/12631. 
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Emilio Rabasd; Rafael Elguero and Augustin Radeaie. representatives of Huerta 
at Mediation Conference. 


that he would not accept the results 
of the mediation under any circum- 
stances, even if they were in his favor. 
This stand infuriated Lamar and Leh- 
man, who felt the Constitutionalists had 
“repudiated” and “deceived” them. 
They angrily reported: “We are sud- 
denly informed that Carranza too has all 
along opposed what we are seeking to ac- 
complish in his behalf and would not ac- 
cept it if we secured it. The way to save 
the situation is promptly to break with 
Carranza, proceed with the mediation, 
and let the future determine what is 
best to be done.” President Wilson was 
much too convinced of the necessity of 
a Constitutionalist triumph to adopt 
that attitude. During the early days of 
his administration Wilson would gladly 
have seized any opportunity to remove 
Huerta, with no concern about his suc- 
cessor, but now he had become con- 
vinced that Carranza must succeed 
Huerta. If the revolutionaries would 
not attend the conference, then the 
United States delegation would speak 
for them. Bryan was pleased to have 


June 15/12270; New York Times, June 13, 1:8; 
and June 16, 1:8; and Severance, Peace Epi- 
sodes on the Niagara, 52. 

27. New York Times, June 17, 1914, 1:3; La- 
mar and Lehman to Bryan, June 16/12631, 
June 18/23478, and June 19/12631; and Bryan 
to Wilson undated, Wilson Papers, File I, 
Box 54. 
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this “excuse” to do so.?7 Wilson was so 
firmly convinced that only the Consti- 
tutionalists would bring democracy to 
Mexico that he saw nothing strange 
about spreading democracy by install- 
ing a government that refused to pledge 
to hold elections. 


As the conferees continued to discuss 
plans for the creation of a provisional 
government, Wilson raised new objec- 
tions. John Lind reminded him that 
if a provisional president took office by 
being named Huerta’s minister of for- 
eign relations, this might tacitly imply 
recognition of the Huerta government. 
Wilson accordingly informed the Amer- 
ican delegation that this method of in- 
stalling the provisional president would 
prove unacceptable, since it would im- 
ply Huerta’s right to transfer an office 
the United States contended he held 
illegally. The mediators secured a 
compromise providing that the United 
States would recognize the provisional 
government the day it assumed power, 
avoiding mention of how it would do 
so.** Once again the patience and good 


28. Lind to Bryan, May 29, 1914, Papers 
of William Jennings .Bryan, Library of Cong- 
ress, Box 30; Bryan to Lamar and Lehman, 
May 29/23446; Lamar and Lehman to Bryan, 
June 11/12631; and Dodge to Bryan, June 11 
/12239. 
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sense of the mediators had prevented 
the collapse of the conference. 


The Mexican delegation formally ac- 
cepted the mediators’ plan for a neu- 
tral president with four ministers, while 
the American delegates rejected this 
proposal. Huerta agreed to name the 
man selected as foreign minister before 
resigning. But his note authorized the 
delegation to “sign a treaty” providing 
for this arrangement and for with- 
drawal of American troops from Vera- 
cruz. Not only did the United States 
refuse to discuss evacuation, but there 
was no chance for a treaty, for that 
would be recognition of Huerta. The 
Mexican delegation ignored the refer- 
ence to a treaty.2® The American dele- 
gates demanded a _ Constitutionalist 
president instead of a neutral. The 
United States also proposed a three-man 
electoral commission, and insisted that 
two of its members be Constitutional- 
ists. ‘The Mexican negotiators rejected 
this plan. The resulting deadlock 
caused the Brooklyn Daily Eagle to 
comment that the conference had thus 
far proven only that “Niagara Falls 
faster than Huerta does.’”*° 


Negotiations continued, but the pros- 
pects of meaningful results had clearly 
been exhausted. Failing to agree on the 
form of the provisional government, 
the diplomats attempted to select a 
particular individual for provisional 
president. Despite the efforts of the 


29. Mexican delegation to mediators, June 8, 
1914, and Esteva Ruiz to Mexican delegation, 
June 4, Rabasa, Correspondencia; and Dodge 
to Bryan, June 9/12221%. 


30. Rabasa Diary, June 8, 1914, Rabasa, Cor- 
respondencia; and New York Times, June 10, 
2:1; Bryan to Lamar and Lehman, June 19 
/23482; and Brooklyn Daily Eagle, June 2, 1:2. 
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mediators, this effort also proved futile. 
American delegates also refused to dis- 
cuss the evacuation of Veracruz — the 
original purpose of the conference. The 
Mexican delegation was compelled to 
rely on the mediators’ statement that the 
United States would have an implicit 
obligation to withdraw from the port 
even if the protocols failed to specify 
this.*? 


The protocols emerging from the 
conference settled little. They provided 
that the composition of the provisional 
government would be decided in nego- 
tiations between the two Mexican fac- 
tions, thus sidestepping the thorniest 
issue. There was no specification of how 
the provisional government would as- 
sume office; only the stipulation that 
the United States would recognize it. 
The United States agreed not to claim 
an indemnity or “any other interna- 
tional satisfaction,” thus dropping the 
demand for a salute to the flag. The 
provisional government of Mexico 
would proclaim an armistice upon tak- 


31. Lamar and Lehman to Bryan, June 23, 
1914/23486; Lamar to Bryan, June 26/23489; 
Rabasa Diary, June 23, and June 24, Rabasa 
to de la Lama, June 25, Nopalimpura to Ra- 
basa, June 26, Rabasa to de la Lama, June 
29 and June 30, Esteva Ruiz to Mexican dele- 
gation, June 30 (Two communications with the 
same date), and de la Lama to Rabasa, June 
30, all Rabasa Correspondencia. 
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ing office. This agreement of June 24 
ended the negotiations.%? 


Signing the protocols containing these 
agreements proved to be more than 
just a formality, for Wilson objected 
to a reference to the Huerta negotia- 
tors as “the Delegation of the United 
States of Mexico,” raising the old bug- 
aboo of indirect recognition. Dr. Naon 
was “greatly offended,” and the medi- 
ators even threatened to adjourn the 
conference. Lamar and Lehman in- 
formed the president that “signing the 
minutes is not the adoption but the at- 
testation of what has already been 
adopted.” Wilson then authorized the 
signing, though Bryan instructed the 
delegates to attach a statement that 
“nothing contained herein is to be con- 
strued as a_ recognition of General 
Huerta.”’* 


The delegates signed the protocols 
July 1, two days after the ominous as- 
sassination of Francis Ferdinand at 
Sarajevo. The formal closing session of 
the conference was held July 3. Despite 
the innocuous protocols, da Gama 
stated: “We do feel that so far we have 
averted war.” The mediators thus con- 
sidered the conference a success so far 
as their principal aim was concerned. 
As Wilson had suggested, the mediators 
invited Carranza to send representatives 


32. Lamar and Lehman to Bryan, June 24, 
1914/23487; and Dodge to Bryan, June 24 
/12421. 


33. Lamar and Lehman to Bryan, June 29, 
1914/23490, and June 30/23491; Bryan to La- 
mar and Lehman, June 30/12631; Wilson to 
Bryan, June 30, Bryan-Wilson Correspondence, 
II, 231; Bryan to Lamar and Lehman, July 1 
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to meet the Huerta delegation after the 
conference closed, but Carranza refused. 
He stated that the Plan of Guadalupe 
required that he become provisional 
president, and that he could not alter 
the plan without the consent of all 
signatories.** The Huerta delegation 
waited in vain. 


The A.B.C. mediation settled noth- 
ing, for the protocols avoided all the 
main issues. Yet the conference had 
provided Wilson and Huerta with a 
face saving way to prevent the spread 
of an armed conflict at Veracruz. This 
accomplishment, though negative, is the 
only one the conference can claim. Be- 
yond that it merely provided a forum 
for verbal exchange while each side 
awaited the outcome of the struggle on 
the battlefields. Huerta was still in 
power when the conference closed, but 
his defeat was certain. The outstand- 
ing element at the conference, was the 
patience and good intentions of the 
A.B.C. mediators. These diplomats had 
acted with greater restraint and respon- 
sibility than the American president. 


The conference provided an illustra- 
tion of the perils of diplomacy based 
solely on idealism, and showed the dan- 
gers of using recognition as a diplomatic 
weapon. For pretending that the Hu- 
erta government did not exist did not 
eliminate the need to deal with it. 


/12631, and /23491; and Lamar and Lehman 
to Bryan, July 1/12631. 


34. Mediators to Rafael Zubaran July 21, 
1914, and Zubaran to mediators June 27, Buck- 
ley Papers; New York Times, June 23, 1:8, 
June 24, 3:1-2, and July 1, 2:3; Leon Canova 
to Bryan, July 6/12429; and Philip Hanna 
(Monterrey) to Bryan, July 9/12449. 


Military History Chapter Notes 


The Seventy-Fourth New York Infantry 


on the Mexican Border: [V 


By Grove McClellan 


The “Big Hike”, as it came to be 
known in the regiment, was an unusual 
experience for the boys from Western 
New York. It took them into wilder- 
ness country where, except for a few big 
cattle ranches, the only sign of human 
habitation was in the form of tiny Mexi- 
can villages, where the standard of liv- 
ing was far below that of the average 
American. Occasionally some Mexican 
boy would come to the outskirts of a 
bivouac camp selling tortillas or other 
native food which often looked invit- 
ing. But after some of the soldiers 
wandered over to a village and observed 
the conditions under which these dishes 
were prepared the appetite for same 
was usually lost. But these people were 
friendly and gave no trouble to the 
troops. ‘ 


Each day’s march began in the early 
morning and ended about 11 o'clock, for 
the heat of midday and afternoon made 
further exercise almost unthinkable. 
Promptly at 3:30 a.m. “First call” would 
sound, and sleepy soldiers would be 
aroused by the sergeant and told to snap 
into it. There was no time to be lost, 
for if the guardsman did not want to 
miss breakfast he had to assemble his 
belongings and pack. Shelter tents had 
to be struck, pegs gathered, tents, 
blankets and ponchos folded, haversacks 
filled, blanket rolls made ready to be 
hoisted over shoulders, rifles, bayonets 
and cartridge belts gathered together, 
all done by lantern light and before 
breakfast. “Mess call’ was a welcome 
sound and the company would line up 
for “chow.” 


After the meal mess kits had to be 
washed, rinsed and put away. Finally 


each company street had to be policed 
by its company for Colonel Thurston of 
the 74th was meticulous about neatness, 
something that the litterbugs of today 
have not learned. 


At the command “Fall in” each com- 
pany would line up to begin the day’s 
march. Company commanders had to 
report to the adjutant, “All present or 
accounted for.” Then, at the command 
“Squads right” or “Right by squads — 
march” 1,200 men in heavy marching 
order would swing into columns of 
squads and get under way. 


Soon the first gray streaks of dawn 
would appear in the eastern sky usually 
to be followed in a few minutes by long 
beams of orange light that panned out 
clear across the sky from horizon to 
horizon. Sunrise in Texas was a sight 
not soon to be forgotten, and the glory 
of such scenes helped to offset some of 
the fatigue and monotony experienced 
by the men. 


Water was always a problem. The 
men, perspiring copiously in woolen 
uniforms, and carrying heavy packs, 
were always thirsty, and canteens, filled 
at beginning of the march, were in many 
instances soon empty. The clouds of 
dust raised by a column of infantry 
marching on a dry, dirt road can be- 
come so thick as almost to stifle the 
soldiers and the men of the 74th really 
suffered. A ten minute halt was made 
every hour and the men allowed to fall 
out and sit or lie on the ground. These 
breaks were literally life savers, and 
those soldiers who had saved a little 
water in their canteens often shared the 
last few drops with a buddy who was in 
need. 
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At end of one day’s march there was 
no nearby water available and a detail 
with buckets was sent up the road about 
a mile to a windmill. But meantime a 
slight breeze had died down and the 
mill was motionless. Several of the 
soldiers had to climb the tower and turn 
the vanes by hand. This slow and la- 
borious method yielded several buckets 
of water which were carried back to the 
temporary camp. Naturally, under such 
conditions water for washing was an al- 
most forgotten luxury, and some of the 
men learned to shave and wash in a can- 
teen cupful. At Young’s Ranch a con- 
crete cistern of water about ten by fif- 
teen feet and five feet deep, was used as 
a bathtub by the entire regiment, all 
using the same water. The first com- 
panies in were the lucky ones. 


But let the soldier continue with his 
letter of September 4th, in which he 
reports further on the Big Hike. 


At Sterling’s Ranch it was fine, as 
there was plenty of iced lemonade for 
sale . . . . On this march my practice 
at home in walking came in handy, 


Halt near Alton during “Big Hike”. 
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but of course this was different, as our 
marching equipment weighed some- 
thing between forty and fifty pounds. 
My feet were at all times in A-1 condi- 
tion, thanks to you, Mother, for al- 
ways seeing to it that my shoes were 
big enough. As they say down here, 
the requirements of a good infantry- 
man are a strong back, a weak mind 
and no corns on his feet. I believe 
I have the requirements... . I always 
finished the marches strong, and grad- 
ually trained myself to use very little 
water, for in this region a canteen of 
water is precious. Of course, we slept 
in our clothes at night. I have never 
been so dirty in my life as in the last 
twelve days. It seems like home to 
get back to Pharr. I have spent the 
afternoon getting cleaned up, washing 
my clothes and taking a_ glorious 
shower. I feel like a new person. 


“When do we go home?” was a favor- 
ite topic of conversation whenever two 
or more of the men got together. The 
Villa crisis had passed and Pershing and 
his men were withdrawn from Mexico. 
President Carranza, whose friendship 
and cooperation had long been sought 
by the United States had adopted a more 
conciliatory attitude. There seemed no 
longer any reason for keeping the Na- 
tional Guard on the border. A few 
units were withdrawn, but many re- 
mained, including the 74th. 


In a letter dated September 7 a 74th 
soldier wrote home, 


Many of the men think we will start 
home this month, The 3rd, stationed 
here, has orders and I think will en- 
train tomorrow. Our boys have been 
watching them pack up with wistful 
eyes and wondering if there is any 
chance of our being next. 


The inspectors from division head- 
quarters are still here and making us 
toe the mark. This morning the regi- 
ment marched to San Juan, and there 
worked out a tactical problem of com- 


bat. We represented the advance 
guard of the “brown army”, located at 
Edinburg, and were sent to meet the 
enemy, the “white army” which had 
crossed the border at Hidalgo and was 
marching on Pharr. As the third bat- 
talion was held in reserve I saw no 
work on the firing line. 


The meals have improved much the 
last two or three days and I am at a 
loss to account for it. Perhaps the 
federal inspectors who were around 
had something to do with it. It is 
said also that there is a surplus of 
commissary money which must be dis- 
posed of before we leave. If so, it is a 
good omen. 


I went to the movies last night. 
Pharr’s palatial movie house is styled 
the National Theatre. It has no roof 
and the walls are just boards built 
up stockade fashion. Between the 
films they throw on the screen a re- 
quest to the audience to use the exit 
at the conclusion of the show and not 
scale the walls, as they are not strong. 
Music is furnished by a player piano. 


In a letter dated October 17 a 74th 
soldier tells of a visit to Troop I, and 


other matters. 


Recently Eldon Colie and J spent 
a wonderful afternoon at Troop I’s 
new camp about 114 miles the other 
side of McAllen. We intended to 
walk, but luckily met Troop I’s truck 
just leaving Pharr, and as we knew 
the fellows driving they took us along. 
The ride nearly jolted us to pieces 
but it was better than walking. The 
troop’s new camp is beautiful—the 
regimental street is like a boulevard. 
It has a center mall planted with 
palms and the wooden bases of the 
tents are whitewashed. Some have 
little gardens around them with beds 
marked out with whitewashed shells 
or stones. The camp is on a slight rise 
of ground, affording a view of the 
surrounding country... . 


Men of the 74th erected tents on the 


Mexican border. 


Saw many of my friends and ac- 
quaintances, among them Carleton 
Betts and Joe Powell, both of whom 
you know .... We watched some in- 
teresting cavalry races and _ artillery 
maneuvers, and then six of us went to 
town and blew ourselves to a real feed. 
Cost me one bone, but was worth it. 


There is no news about going home. 
Much betting goes on, but that means 
nothing. Early in August many were 
sure that the 74th would march in 
Buffalo’s Labor Day parade. That is 
long past and still no indication. I 
just asked Lt. Tuttle about the appli- 
cations for discharge and he said no 
word has come. 


As the days and weeks passed and the 
74th was still without orders to return 
home impatience and discontent among 
the men continued to grow, especially 
since it was generally agreed in camp 
that the need for National Guard troops 
on the Mexican border had long since 
passed. The monotony of daily routine 
was occasionally broken by trips to the 
firing range for rifle practice. A letter 
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dated November 8 to a soldier’s family 
reads, 


Probably you read in the papers of 
our shooting at La Gloria. The 74th 
is the second highest in the N. Y. Di- 
vision and Company I is best in the 
74th. The shooting was interesting, 
it represented combat conditions. The 
company approached the maneuver 
grounds in advance guard formation, 
being ignorant of the location or num- 
ber of the targets. 


Our advance party was fired upon 
with blank ammunition. At the same 
time a dozen targets bobbed up, then 
disappeared. Immediately, our com- 
pany deployed and took up the firing 
generally until the bugle sounded re- 
call. The march to and from La 
Gloria was trying because of the great 
clouds of dust. 


I voted straight Republican yester- 
day. No authentic returns are in yet, 
but rumor has it that Hughes is 
elected. A month ago I thought 
surely we wd [sic] be on our way home 
by this time. Gen Funston (Major 
General Frederick Funston, com- 
manding Southern Department) has 
just ordered 10,000 national guard 
troops home, but we are not among 
them. . . . At the movies the other 
night a Pathe weekly of Pres. Wilson 
was flashed on the screen. A loud 
chorus from 300 throats went up, 
“When are we going home?” but the 
President appeared not to hear. 


An evening retreat parade at the base 
camp at Pharr was usually held about 
once a week. For this occasion the en- 
tire regiment turned out. While stand- 
ing at attention on the parade ground 
every soldier was expected to remain 
motionless as a statue, regardless of how 
many gnats and mosquitos were buzzing 
about his ears. Be it said to their 
credit that most of the soldiers actually 
did so. 
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The ceremony of retreat was always 
impressive, and as three battalions of 
troops stood at attention and the bugle 
sounded, followed by the command, 
“Present, arms,” and the colors were 
slowly lowered to the accompaniment of 
the national anthem played by the regi- 
mental band, more than one soldier 
would afterward admit that he experi- 
enced a queer feeling in his throat. 
Patriotism was not entirely lacking in 
the old 74th. 


In November the troops took turns 
doing out-guard duty on the banks of 
the Rio Grande. It was a welcome relief 
from the routine of camp life at Pharr, 
and, though some of the comforts of the 
base camp had to be sacrificed, the 
novelty of a new experience more than 
compensated. ‘Two squads, in charge of 
a sergeant, constituted a sentry squad. 
Rifle trenches facing the river were man- 
ned day and night, not to repel a Mexi- 
can attack, for there was little likeli- 
hood of such at that time, but to give 
the soldiers training under combat con- 
ditions. The guardsmen slept in shelter 
tents, oblivious of the field mice which 
would scamper over them at night and 
of the ugly tarantulas which would 
appear, then just as suddenly retreat at 
the sight of a soldier with fixed bayonet. 
It was wild country in those days, and 
the distant howling of packs of coyotes 
was not an uncommon sound in the 
still of night. 


Christmas at Pharr was observed in 
torrid heat, but the spirit of the Yule- 
tide was there. A mesquite tree was 
decorated by the soldiers and hung with 
gifts for the children of the neighbor- 
hood. A religious service was followed 
by a turkey dinner, a meal such as the 
guardsmen had not had for many a day. 
On Christmas afternoon Company I 
went on guard. But let a soldier tell 
it in a letter home dated December 28. 


Col. Thurston had previously criti- 
cized us for laxity in guard duty (for- 


malities, | mean), so the next morning 
when he rode up and the sentry on 
Post No. | sang out, as per regulations, 
“Turn out the guard, commanding 
officer” we jumped into line as though 
we had received orders for home, and 
his excellency was well satisfied... . 
After supper I listened to a brief but 
expressive talk by Col. Thurston in the 
Y.M.C.A. He’s a soldier of the old 
school, somewhat gruff, but consci- 
entious and efficient. He told us that 
we are the best regiment on the border, 
and he is proud of us, and he added 
that, as his friends are well aware, he 
is frank in what he says and never 
bestows a compliment unless it is 
deserved. 


The late months of 1916 were enliv- 
ened for the troops by division reviews 
at McAllen by New York’s Governor 
Charles S. Whitman on October 16, 
U.S. Senator James W. Wadsworth on 
November 2 and Major General John 
F. O’Ryan on December 5. Col. Thur- 
ston died of illness January 15, 1917 


and was succeeded in command of the 
74th Regiment by Major Arthur Kemp, 
commanding officer of first battalion. 
On January 12 and 13 the regiment was 
moved from its base camp at Pharr to 
McAllen, to the disgust of the troops 
who had spent months of labor in build- 
ing and maintaining a good camp at 
Pharr, and envisioned having to do the 
same job over again at McAllen. 


About this time a soldier wrote home 
of a trip to Corpus Christi on a three 
day pass with two non-coms from K 
Company. For the first time in seven 
months these men slept between sheets, 
saw trolley cars and ate at tables on 
linen tablecloths. 

Next afternoon I witnessed a foot- 
ball game between the 74th N. Y. and 
the 2nd Texas Infantry, played at the 
Texas camp. A large crowd saw the 
big Texas men gently put our team 
to sleep by the modest score of 102 
to 0. The southerners were mostly 
ex-college football players. Evening 
we went to movies and saw Dustin 


Regimental street of camp at Pharr. 
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Farnum in “The Parson of Panamint”, 
also William S. Hart in “The Dawn 
Maker”. Both good. Next morning 
Sanjule, Rhodes and I were up at 4 
a.m. to get the train home, but went to 
the wrong station and missed it. No 
other train till 4:25 p.m. So took a 
trolley out to North Beach. 


The great hurricane of August 18 
which hit our camp so hard nearly 
wrecked Corpus Christi. The beau- 
tiful North Beach Hotel, damaged 
from the storm, was closed, but the 
janitor furnished bathing suits and 
we had one grand January swim in 
the cool surf of the Gulf of Mexico. 


We left Corpus on the train at 4:45, 
changed at Robstown and landed at 
Harlingen at 11:15 p.m. No more 
trains that night, so we three rented 
a Ford and drove the remaining 35 
miles to Pharr by moonlight, passing 
through the sleeping villages of La 
Feria, Mercedes, Llano Grande, 
Donna and San Juan. Arrived camp 
at 1:15 am. in plenty of time for 
reveille in the morning... . 


Contributors 


Assistant professor KENNETH J. 
GRIEB directs an interdisciplinary pro- 
gram of Latin American Studies at the 
Wisconsin State University at Oshkosh 
and teaches courses in Latin American 
history. After undergraduate work at the 
University of Buffalo he received his 
doctorate from Indiana University in 
1966. He has read numerous papers on 
his subject and has contracted to pro- 
duce a volume on the United States and 
Huerta. 


A biographical note on CARROLL 
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That clipping you sent is an eye 
opener. Think of one city furnishing 
more troops than six or seven states 
combined! California with 400 and 
Kansas with 300. Some of our men 
think it’s remarkable that a city Buf- 
falo’s size should support one full 
infantry regiment, one field artillery 
regiment, and one cavalry troop. 


And thus more days dragged on for 
the regiment in Texas until at long 
last, on January 25, the welcome orders 
to return home were received. It was 
not until February 14, however, that the 
camp was broken, equipment packed and 
the 74th actually entrained for Buffalo. 
It arrived at its destination, detrained, 
and marched through crowds of well 
wishers to the old Connecticut street 
armory. A huge committee of citizens, 
headed by Mayor Louis P. Fuhrmann, 
welcomed the troops home. 


The regiment was mustered out of 
federal service February 24, only to be 
recalled to active duty some five weeks 
later because of the imminence of war 
with Germany. 


DAVID KEPNER was published in the 
winter 1968 issue of this journal, which 
carried his first essay on “Niagara 
Power.” In Army training then, he is 
now on active duty in Vietnam. His re- 
search work on this subject was begun 
at Bowling Green. 


Readers of the Buffalo Evening News 
are aware of GROVE McCLELLAN’s 
continuing activity on behalf of Old 
Fort Niagara. The current excerpt of 
his long account on the 74th regiment on 
the Mexican border concludes this series. 
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Don D. Tullis, Community Churchman 


By Harlan M. Frost 


The Rev. Don Delano Tullis, D.D., 
became the third full time Executive 
Secretary of the Buffalo Federation of 
Churches on May 1, 1923 and _ served 
for seven years. 


Don D. Tullis was the ‘Man with 
the Golden Tongue’—He could get 
people to do anything he wanted— 
Don Tullis could have you taking 
castor oil and have you licking the 
spoon—He certainly did more than 
any person up to that time to ad- 
vance church cooperation in Buf- 
falo. 


Thus did those who wrote the script 
for a “Heritage of Faith,” a pageant 
presented by the local Council of 
Churches in 1957, reminisce about him.! 
And this after thirty years! Their judg- 
ment about the advancement in church 
cooperation under his leadership was 
sound, They might well have said more. 


The Tullis gift of winning personality 
was buttressed by an alert and able mind, 
a thorough education, varied previous 
experience and the teamwork of a wise 
and discerning wife. This background 
can be summarized as follows: birth in 
Washington County, Ohio, November 
26, 1878; early education in the public 
schools of Athens, Ohio; graduation 
from the University of Ohio, 1898; his 
call to the ministry; enrollment in and 
graduation from Lane Seminary, Cin- 
cinnati, 1904; further work at Ohio 
University for a Master’s Degree, 1906; 
a sixteen-year period as pastor of Pres- 
byterian Churches in Cincinnati, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and Newark, Ohio; the 
award in 1915 of an honorary D.D. from 
Wooster College. With the outbreak of 
the first World War he became director 
of religious work for the YMCA in 


. Ruth N. Wild, “Festival of Faith 1857- 
7’, ms. in Council of Churches files, p. 22. 


2. Buffalo Times, February 12, 1928; Buffalo 


ote 


19, 


military camps in the sixteen states of 
its central division, with headquarters 
in Chicago, A newspaper feature writer 
noted that Tullis “dresses somewhat 
younger than the age he confesses,” and 
saluted him as “a regular he-man who 
sees life in the broadminded way; en- 
joys comradeship, exchange of stories 
and is up to the minute on current 
affairs.””? 


It was in Terre Haute that he met 
and married Miss Emily Agnes Luther. 
A son writes, “My father became ac- 
quainted with my mother through her 
father, who was Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the church and a manu- 
facturer in Indiana. My mother was 
only seventeen at the time but within 
a year he was able to persuade Mr. 
Luther to permit their marriage on 
March 27, 1909.” It was a happy and 
enduring marriage.* Mrs. Tullis attended 
Council of Churches functions acting 
as kind of a hostess but never took part 
in the discussions. She was a_ gifted 
musician, 


The call to Dr. Tullis was officially 
voted by the Federation’s Board of Di- 
rectors in March, 1923, effective as of 
May 1, at a salary of $5,000, which for 
the time in church circles was high. It 
raised a few eyebrows but was approved. 


He and Mrs. Tullis were introduced 
to the Church Federation’s larger con- 
stituency at the annual meeting on June 
5, 1923, arranged to serve both as 
business session and reception. The busi- 
ness included changing the name of the 
Buffalo Federation of Churches to the 
Buffalo Council of Churches, and add- 
ing to the constitution a clause providing 
for a Women’s Division within the 
Council. 


Commercial, March 7, 1923; Buffalo Courier Ex- 


press, January 27, 1964, p. 17. 
3. Dr. James A. Tullis, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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After the business, Vice President Clin- 
ton S. Bradley introduced Dr. and Mrs. 
Tullis. Dr. Tullis responded, observing 
that three things had induced him to 
come to Buffalo, the high calibre of 
those serving on the Board, the challenge 
of the field, and his conviction of the 
place that Council of Churches work 
would have in Protestantism in the 
years ahead. Those present that evening 
felt at once the outgoing personality of 
their new leader and his zest for the 
task. The Tullis charm made it easy for 
both husband and wife to move in all 
circles. Familiarity with the community 
developed rapidly.‘ 


One feature of the Council program 
which dated from 1919 was space in the 
Buffalo Commercial and the Buffalo 
Evening News for religious editorials by 
the Council Executive or leading min- 
isters. Don D. Tullis eagerly seized this 
opportunity. The editorials from his 
hand were wide ranging in subject mat- 
ter, keyed to daily events, and possessed 
of literary merit. They attracted imme- 
diate attention. Opportunities opened 
also on radio and to these he brought 
similar skill.° 


Outdoor street preaching, summer ser- 
vices in the parks, and tent evangelistic 
meetings had also long characterized the 
work of the Buffalo Council of Churches. 
Dr. Tullis encouraged these endeavors 
on a neighborhood basis in sections of 
the city. Following his second summer 
in the city he reported that a demonstra- 
tion evangelistic campaign was contin- 
ued from a third to a fourth week. Wide 
distribution of New Testaments, 6,600 
signed pledges for daily Bible reading, 
attendance of 36,340 people at 174 dif- 
ferent meetings—items like these dot 
his reports.® 

4. Minutes of the Council of Churches, March 


6, June 5, 1923; interview, Marjorie and Mary 
Louise Emerson, Buffalo. 


5. Don D. Tullis, Ruts and Routines (Buffalo 
Council of Churches); “Religious Editorials and 
news articles by and about Don D. Tullis in the 
Buffalo Evening News”, January 9, 1929 et seq., 
scrapbooks in Council of Churches files. 
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Officials of the Council of Churches 
previous to the Tullis’ arrival had been 
in communication with the American 
Council of the World Alliance for In- 
ternational Friendship through the 
churches. A ninth World Peace Con- 
gress was being planned. Would the 
Buffalo Council of Churches act as host? 
In February, 1923, the Board hesitated. 
But a year later with their new Execu- 
tive on the field, the Board agreed. The 
Congress was scheduled in Buffalo from 
November 11-13, 1924. 


The purpose was to seek cuts in 
armaments, encourage the entrance of 
the United States into the World Court 
and “the substitution of law, concilia- 
tion and arbitration for war in the settle- 
ment of international disputes.” Dr. 
Tullis said the Congress “will influence 
our nation to take the lead in outlawing 
war. The Peace Congress brought to 
Buffalo a galaxy of speakers from Eng- 
land, Germany and North America. The 
scrapbook on file in the Council of 
Churches shows that publicity was ex- 
tensive and spanned nearly a month. 
Predictably the Congress stirred some 
controversy. Charges that the Congress 
leaned toward bolshevism were firmly 
refuted. Tullis viewed the meetings with 
satisfaction. He cited the opening dinner 
on armistice night at the Statler attended 
by 808 and the second evening’s Elm- 
wood Music Hall overflow with more 
than five hundred turned away. The 
Congress was but the first of a series of 
outstanding conferences during Tullis’ 
secretaryship.? 


Among the innovations introduced by 
Dr. Tullis was his stress on staff service 
for developing activities among church 
women. When in Buffalo for only two 
weeks he enthused a sizable women’s 


6. Report of the Executive Secretary, Buffalo 
Council of Churches, November 18, 1923. 

7. Minutes of the Council of Churches, Feb- 
ruary 19, November 18, 1924; Times, November 
9, 1924; Buffalo Courier, November 21, 1924; 
Buffalo Express, November 3, 1924; News, No- 
vember 7, 12, 1924; “Congress on World Peace,” 
Council of Churches files; Report of the Execu- 
tive Secretary, April 14, 1925. 


committee by telling how one Council 
of Churches employed a woman for its 
visitation in behalf of youth appearing 
in the courts. Another he said had a 
woman associate Executive Secretary. It 
is to be recalled that the Annual Meet- 
ing three weeks later made provision 
constitutionally for a woman’s division. 
At every opportunity he repeated the 
desirability of a ‘“‘staff Associate, a wo- 
man to serve the new division.” 


Two changes which at first appear 
incidental, establish his progressive 
character. The first was the scheduling 
of annual meetings at the Hotel Statler. 
He sought to command the attention of 
the community at large as well as the 
churches. The second incidental related 
to office arrangements. He equipped the 
office in the Crosby Building right up to 
the minute. In a day before dictating 
devices were common he purchased one 
and used it extensively. He suggested to 
the Council “an office management 
study.” Though not acted upon, the pro- 
posal reveals the temper of the man. An- 
other office acquisition was a multigraph. 
For its operation he put a single indi- 
vidual in charge. Letters were dupli- 
cated for the churches at cost and their 
number ran as high as 28,468 annually. 
Likewise he arranged a library of music 
for loan to church choirs.* 


Along with the well equipped office, 
he maintained excellent staff morale. 
From his predecessor he inherited the 
able service of Miss Ellen W. Love as 
office manager. Did she find her new boss 
a pleasant man for whom to work? Her 
reply was, ‘‘very—if you could overlook 
his aversion for details. Everyone in the 
office liked him—TI shall always be grate- 
ful—because he gave me a chance to do 
work that was not just routine.” 


Soon after arrival he proposed a 
printed directory of churches and min- 
isters to be produced under the direc- 
tion of a public relations specialist. Each 

8. Minutes, May 17, 1923, December 16, 1924, 


February 19, 1926; Reports of the Executive 
Secretary, April 19, 1926; February 8, 1928. 


of the 130 member churches was to have 
a picture of its church in the volume. 
The venture required a budget item of 
$1975.00. “Where Buffalo Worships”, 
was ready at the 1927 Annual Meeting. 
The directory project was typical of a 
style with which Tullis liked to work. 
He proposed the idea, secured authoriza- 
tion, named a competent committee and 
then backed them in contracting for 
needed help.® 


New style, however, called for new 
financing. The part-time acting-execu- 
tive arrangement, which preceded the 
Tullis arrival, was in effect for twenty 
months. Income had sagged. Salaries got 
behind. He chafed. But for all his chaf- 
ing he kept workers looking ahead and 
talking up. All energies were bent to or- 
ganize efforts for increased support. His 
popularity made him a good enlister of 
aids. President Edwards D. Emerson and 
the Board backed him fully. Real ad- 
vances resulted; 1925 showed distinct 
progress, and the annual meeting of 
April, 1926 was told that income had 
topped $25,000 and that all accumulated 
debts were cleared, which was a “first” 
in Council history. Such reports gave 
new heart to the whole Council of 
Churches enterprise.?° 


In matters of law enforcement Dr. 
Tullis created a new image for the Coun- 
cil of Churches. A predecessor had given 
major attention to civic crusades which 
tended to equate the Council name with 
reform. Tullis did not neglect these is- 
sues, and in his initial newspaper inter- 
view declared law enforcement to be 
one of his goals, praising past efforts. 
But he managed to set these issues in a 
new perspective. 


He had a rare gift for accenting the 
positive. In 1929 matters regarding por- 
nographic literature surfaced. Where did 
he turn for help? We took, he said, “our 
expert from the Buffalo Art Gallery into 
conference—he convinced the court that 


9. Ibid., November 19, 1926; Minutes, March 


16, 1926. 
10. [bid., December 16, 1924, April 19, 1926. 
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these cards were obscene.” A district at- 
torney padlocked fifty-two houses of ill 
fame and won Tullis’ praise. When the 
Council became directly involved in an 
investigation of vice, Dr. Tullis kept the 
report confidential. He indicated it was 
on file but he outlined no details; a pro- 
cedure in sharp contrast with a decade 
earlier.1! 


He pushed the use of laymen acting as 
good citizens might. Men from church 
organizations were named as ward rep- 
resentatives for checking law violations. 
The Citizens Committee for Law En- 
forcement was organized and grew from 
an original membership of 500 to 10,000. 
Church women as well as men gave sub- 
stantial support to the retention of the 
eighteenth amendment. 


In a very different field various posi- 
tions in support of proposals for peace, 
such as endorsement of the Kellogg Pact, 
were taken. In the spring of 1928 the 
Board joined with church leaders over 
the country in protesting naval build- 
ups and chose its president, Edwards 
D. Emerson, to be part of a delegation 
from the Federal Council of Churches 
which called on President Coolidge for 
this purpose.’ 


The Comity Department of the Coun- 
cil of Churches gathered denominational 
officials together for consultation about 
matters of church extension. But Tullis 
sought to expand this interest into a 
comprehensive consideration of what an 
adequate religious ministry would mean 
in every section of the city, including the 
underprivileged areas. Religious census- 
taking combined with study of commun- 
ity needs was frequent. He also pointed 
to the need for coordination between 
welfare and church efforts. “Comity”, 
said one observer, “came alive during 
the Tullis years.” 


Community goodwill was a constant 


11. Ibid., April 9, 1924, March 4, 1928, January 
23, 1929; Frost, “C. McLeod Smith,” Niagara 
Frontier, Spring, 1968; News, January 1, 1923; 
Report of the Exec. Sec., April 14, 1925. 

12. Minutes, November 13, 1924, May 18, 1928, 
November 13, 1929; Minutes of the Committee 
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Don D. Tullis, D.D. 
goal. In 1925 Dr. Tullis joined with the 
Roman Catholic Bishop, the Most Rev. 
William Turner, and Rabbi Joseph L. 
Fink in issuing a joint Thanksgiving 
proclamation. That fall saw the first of 
a series of great Union Thanksgiving 
Services and also the start of annual re- 
treats for ministers. Both drew large 
response.** 

Attention was given to race relations. 
Resolutions in support of federal anti- 
lynching legislation were adopted within 
the first month of the Tullis’ arrival. 
The executive committee sessions of the 
Council were shifted from the Buffalo 
Athletic Club to the Statler Hotel be- 
cause of the latter’s open interracial 
policy. George Haynes, Race Relations 
Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches came to confer with church 
leaders regarding unemployment among 
Negroes. Several laymen, among whom 
were Arthur E. Hedstrom and G, Bar- 
rett Rich, were encouraged to experi- 
ment with erecting housing open to 


on International Justice and Goodwill, February 
8, 1928, May 14, 1929. 

13. Report of the Exec. Sec., April 14, 1925, 
April 19, 1926, May 18, 1928; Minutes, April 29, 
1927 (printed report); interview, Mrs. Owen 
Rutledge, Syracuse, New York. 


Negro families. One four-family apart- 
ment was built on Union street, and 
occupied. This effort, however, did not 
“catch fire’ and lead to further build- 
ing.14 


Another special project was a study of 
motion pictures, undertaken jointly with 
the Juvenile Protection Department of 
Children’s Aid headed by Roy F. Wood- 
bury. The investigation was in two parts. 
The first was the compliance of theaters 
with the building code and their safety 
in case of fire. Serious deficiencies were 
found. The second was the pictures 
themselves and their influence on chil- 
dren. The report was issued in 1925 and 
became a source of study and action by 
both social agencies and churches.'® 


Don D. Tullis often put his hand on 
able people. One of these was Mrs. 
George S. Searle, whom he felt was the 
right choice for work among church 
women. She was a resourceful organizer. 
Short of stature, she seized on the device 
of always wearing a flaming red hat to 
make herself identifiable in a crowd. 
But having discovered, a key leader in 
Mrs. Searle, Dr. Tullis found the Coun- 
cil of Churches short of funds. He 
prompted the Board to place her on the 
staff “without salary.” By fall he had 
marshalled the funds and she became a 
paid staff member. 


Under her leadership, the Church 
Women advanced a “Know Your Courts 
Plan”. At the 1927 Annual Meeting, 
Mrs. Searle reported that during the 
spring term of Federal Court 1450 
church women in small groups had 
“reported each morning at 9:45 and re- 
mained in the Court five days of the 
week.” Later other courts were visited. 
The court visits inspired imitation by 
civic groups of women. From their 
visits the women carefully prepared ob- 
servations and often made recommenda- 
tions to public officials. “Behind every 


14. Minutes, November 19, 1923, April 29, 
1927 (printed report on social service); inter- 
view, Harold P. Rich, Buffalo. 

15. Buffalo Looks at Its Movies (Children’s Aid 


defect in the enforcement of laws”, they 
said, “is the apathy and indifference of 
the people.” 


It was also at the 1927 annual meeting 
that Mrs. Albert F. Laub, chairman of 
the Council’s Women’s Division reported 
on merging that division within the 
Inter-Church Missionary Union. The 
Union would remain independent but 
enlarge its work and change its name 
to be the Council of Inter-Church Wo- 
men of Buffalo.'® 


A second choice of a key person was 
that of Miss Mary Louise Emerson, a 
talented and vivacious daughter of the 
Council of Churches president, to come 
on the staff to lead the Young People’s 
Federation, composed of the youth 
groups of the churches. Miss Emerson 
reports that after the Annual Meeting 
of 1929 Dr. Tullis introduced her to the 
Annual Meeting speaker, saying, “and 
this young lady is going to head our 
Youth Federation.” This was an utter 
surprise to her. Five months later Miss 
Emerson found herself on the staff. 


During the latter half of the Tullis 
years the Buffalo Council of Churches 
was the sponsor of a series of Conferences 
that brought before the churches and the 
city many notables in a variety of fields. 
In 1926 the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship through _ the 
Churches returned to the city for a field 
day which reached an estimated audience 
of twenty thousand people. 


Dr. Tullis found stimulus and fellow- 
ship in the Association of Executive 
Secretaries (of Councils of Churches). 
He invited these colleagues to meet in 
Buffalo, May 31, 1928. They came from 
fifty city and three state Councils of 
Churches. 


The World Missionary Council held 
in Jerusalem in March of 1928 stirred 
wide interest. Tullis proposed a follow- 


Society and Council of Churches, 1929). 

16. Minutes, January 12, February 29, April 
29, May 24, November 9, 1927; May 18, 1928; 
May 14, 1929 (with printed reports). 
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up, for Buffalo, in November. Its theme 
was ‘‘Missions, Peace, Brotherhood.” On 
Saturday night 3600 at the Consistory 
heard Fred W. Norwood of London 
speak on peace. Sunday afternoon a simi- 
lar packed house heard Methodist Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell speak on brother- 
hood. Sunday morning virtually every 
pulpit was filled by one of the 110 
missionaries or denominational  secre- 
taries present in the city. They discussed 
missions.*? 


Early in his work Don D. Tullis tap- 
ped a young Baptist minister, Edwin T. 
Dahlberg, to chair the Social Hygiene 
Committee. In the past this committee 
had directed the battles against prostitu- 
tion. The new Chairman sought help 
from the Federal Council of Churches. 
Locally he enlisted the aid of Dr. Fran- 
ces H. Hollengshead, Chairman of the 
Health Division of the Charity Organ- 
ization Society. 


The Committee developed pilot ex- 
periments in sex education and prepara- 
tion for marriage among young people. 
With this positive approach wide in- 
terest was stirred. In due course _pro- 
posals for a city-wide conference were 
made. There resulted not one but two 
such efforts. The first met in 1927 under 
Social Agency auspices with active col- 
laboration from the State Department 
of Health. The second, in November of 
1929, was billed as a conference on home 
and marriage under the joint auspices 
of the federal and local Councils of 
Churches. When some last-minute book- 
ing difficulties emerged ‘Tullis, in char- 
acteristic fashion, invited Chairman 
Dahlberg to accompany him to New 
York City. Together all was put in final 
form. Much of the conference was 
beamed toward special groups such as 
parents and teachers on the sex educa- 
tion of children, young people on boy 
and girl relationships, working women 
and their problems and men concerning 
17. Ibid., April 29, 1927, September 12, 1928; 
scrapbook on Missions, Peace, Brotherhood. 


18. Minutes, April 19, 1926, July 5, 1929; News, 
November 16, 1929. 
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the new freedoms of women. Discussion 
followed presentations, The conference 
commanded wide attention both locally 
and afield.*% 


Don D. Tullis, prompted by the mar- 
riage and home theme, entitled one of 
his newspaper editorials, “My Home.” 
Those who recall Dr. Tullis invariably 
mention his newspaper work. In his re- 
port Dr. Tullis noted that the weekly 
editorials “command increasing space,” 
and that, “the load of preparation is 
constant.” In 1928 on suggestion of the 
Ministers Association, the Buffalo Coun- 
cil of Churches published “nearly four 
score” of the editorials in a booklet with 
the title, “Ruts, and Routine.” Then 
word came that the Buffalo Evening 
News was planning to syndicate the 
Tullis editorials. With syndication, the 
editorials became more news commen- 
taries and somewhat less literary and 
sermonic gems on a single theme. After 
discussing the lead subject there followed 
brief comment on a whole series of cur- 
rent happenings of interest in the re- 
ligious world.! 


The second most mentioned achieve- 
ment by those remembering Dr. Tullis 
was the merger between the Council of 
Inter-Church Women, the Sunday School 
Council of Religious Education and the 
Buffalo Council of Churches. 


Don D. Tullis clearly set the mood for 
the Church Women to become part of 
the Council of Churches. There was re- 
luctance among some for fear of being 
“swallowed up by the men.” But the 
Tullis push for a woman assistant, his 
readiness to see the Women’s Division 
Council of Inter-Church Women, the 
enlisting of women in all phases of the 
Council of Churches work, created a 
tide of interest not easily resisted. This 
was deepened by the 1928 Conference 
on Missions, Peace, Brotherhood, with 
the missionary interest, for which the 
19. Minutes, January 25, February 8, 1928; 


Ruts and Routines; scrapbook of Church News 
Column. 


Council of Inter-Church Women first 
organized, at its heart. At the Board 
meeting of the Council of Churches in 
mid-November, 1929, Mrs. Searle re- 
ported that after “real discussion” the 
Executive Body of the Inter-Church Wo- 
men had voted unanimously to become 
part of the Buffalo Council of 
Churches.”° 


Some officers of the Erie County Sun- 
day School Council of Religious Edu- 
cation (or the Sunday School Association 
as it was popularly called) had long 
dreamed of the possibility of the two 
organizations becoming one. The Coun- 
cil of Churches had for some years rec- 
ognized the Sunday School Association 
as its religious education arm. Thus 
Association activities were reported to 
annual meetings of the Council of 
Churches. 


In furthering close relations between 
the Association and the Council, Don D. 
Tullis was fortunate in the executive of 
the Association. ‘The Rev. Benton S. 
Swartz came to that position in the Fall 
of 1924. He was a Methodist, a graduate 
of Syracuse University (1909), with re- 
ligious education gained at Union The- 
ological Seminary and Columbia Uni- 
versity, and a dedicated worker. He was 
irenic in spirit and open to the idea of 
close cooperation. The team of ‘Tullis 
and Swartz with their mutual friendli- 
ness put the outlook for merger in a new 
perspective. In 1924, early in their re- 
lationship, the two men and their or- 
ganizations established adjoining offices 
with a door between. Two years later 
they shifted to a common office. As the 
idea of merger grew, both men _ took 
initiative in nourishing favorable atti- 
tudes. 


Merger for the Sunday School Associa- 
tion was not easy. The Association was 
the older. It dated from 1857 and had 
developed within each town of the 
county a voluntary organization with a 
yearly convention. These town conven- 


20. Minutes, November 13, 1929. 
21. Ibid., December 16, 1924, April 19, 1926, 


tions reported to an annual county Sun- 
day School Convention which gave in- 
spiration to church school workers. 
There were also state, national, and 
world affiliations. Financially the Erie 
County Sunday School Council of Re- 
ligious Education raised substantial 
sums. Why should it merge? The answer 
was that its work and that of the Coun- 
cil of Churches often overlapped, final 
purposes were similar, and both drew on 
church resources. 

When the reluctance of the Associa- 
tion threatened to prevent the taking of 
the final step it was Ben Swartz (as he 
was popularly know) who suggested a 
trial testing period. The trial worked 
smoothly. The proposals for merger 
were carefully stated in a widely circu- 
lated pamphlet. ‘The agreement provided 
that the Council of Churches would 
adequately fund religious education, 
that the Young People’s Federation 
would be transferred to the new Depart- 
ment of Christian Education in the 
Council of Churches and that this De- 
partment would continue its former 
staff. The Buffalo Council of Churches 
was to change its name to the Council 
of Churches of Buffalo and Erie County. 
The merger agreement was adopted by 
the Board of the Council of Churches 
on February 12, by the Sunday School 
Council of Religious Education on 
March 13, and the constitutional changes 
of the Council of Churches were voted 
at its Annual Meeting on May 5, 1930.*! 


Don Tullis once observed that in his 
estimation the Cleveland Church Fed- 
eration led the various city Councils of 
Churches in size and significance. It is 
not surprising therefore that when an 
invitation to become its executive sec- 
retary came, it won his consent. The 
Council of Churches Board accepted the 
resignation with regret, effective May 
15, 1930. 


So it came about that the annual meet- 
ing which launched the Council of 


February 12, 1930; interview, Rev. Benton S. 
Swartz, Buffalo. 
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Churches of Buffalo and Erie County 
inclusive of the three previous groups 
also became the farewell reception for 
Dr. and Mrs. Tullis. An outline of the 
growth of the Council of Churches dur- 
ing the seven years of the Tullis leader- 
ship was given and expressions of ap- 
preciation were voiced. President Ed- 
wards D. Emerson presented a watch, 
and the Minister’s Association a marble 
desk set. The staff presented an en- 
larged parchment copy, framed, of his 
editorial ‘““My Home.” Mrs. Tullis was 
given an arm bouquet of roses. 


Had the Tullis contribution in Buf- 
falo reached a completion with the mer- 
ger? That event was certainly a climax. 
But the immediacy of the resignation 
and departure left a vacuum at a critical 
time. The stock market crash of October, 
1929, we know now, triggered the de- 
pression. In the six months between that 
event and the termination of the Tullis 
secretaryship the Council of Churches 
minutes show no premonition of the 
financial stringency which was to follow. 
The budget to provide for the combined 
needs was set at a target high of $35,000. 
Dr. Tullis noted optimistically “that if 
all the individuals pledging to the two 
organizations renew their pledges we 
will secure the $35,000.”2? 


However, financial stringency was to 
give the merged organization some hard 
jolts. Nevertheless the merger did hold. 
The fact that it did is testimony to the 
goodwill and care with which it was put 
together. 


22. Minutes, March 19, May 5, June 9, 1930. 
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Dr. Tullis served the Cleveland Fed- 
eration of Churches until 1937. In that 
year he accepted a call to the Interde- 
nominational Tourist Church (now the 
Seabreeze United Church of Christ), 
Daytona Beach, Florida. In 1947 he re- 
tired but kept up the syndicated news 
series right to the time of his death. This 
occurred January 27, 1964. 


In summary, Don D. Tullis was not 
only a popular executive but a highly 
effective one as well. His major contri- 
bution was to enlist the enthusiasm of 
able men and women. Their enthusiasm 
backed by his encouragement generated 
a great wealth of program. 


The many conferences and union ser- 
vices with big name speakers were in 
today’s theological language concerned 
with helping people apply their faith 
“in the world.” They focused attention 
on everyday religion, Indeed that phrase 
became the title appearing at the head 
of the Tullis syndicated news articles. 


From this breadth of interest and ac- 
tivity large numbers of the rank and file 
gained the tangy taste of Christian unity. 
Outside the churches many glimpsed 
what a Council of Churches might mean 
as a cohesive community influence. One 
seasoned observer of the Buffalo scene, 
newspaper editor Alfred H. Kirchhofer, 
remarks, “Don D. Tullis really made a 
community-wide impact.” 


Memories of this gifted persuader, 
this interpreter of down-to-earth Chris- 
tianity, this community minded church- 
man deservedly remain vibrant. 


Frank H. Severance as Secretary 


of The Buffalo Historical Society 


By David J. Gorman 


Frank H. Severance’s contribution to 
historical literature have been much 
noticed but it would be incorrect to say 
that they represent his total contribution 
to the field of historical endeavor. The 
Publications of the Buffalo Historical 
Society were for many years an impor- 
tant project for Severance, and the na- 
tional reputation of the Society was 
built upon them. They remain in de- 
mand as a source of historical fact per- 
tinent to the area. He was hardly less 
interested in artifacts that represented to 
his imagination aspects of history to be 
exploited in the museum. 


During Serverance’s long tenure (1902- 
1931) as Secretary-Treasurer of the So- 
ciety, the duties of which corresponded 
to the present-day Director’s, a number 
of profound changes took place within 
the Society in the broadening of its 
functions and relations with other or- 
ganizations and with the community as 
a whole. Severance described the Society 
in its early days in the late nineteenth 
century as: 


for the most part, a little coterie of 
elderly gentlemen, who had a taste 
for preserving records and relics of the 
yesterdays. Meeting now and then, to 
hear someone’s reminiscences, more or 
less inaccurate, or if true, not always 
important; to sup together—and to 
elect officers for another term. This, 
for many years, was the Historical So- 
ciety. To be sure, our very first 
families were always members; but as 
for the general public, most of it, up 
to the last two or three years, had 


1. F.HS., “Relation of Fine Arts Society, 
Natural Sciences and Historical Society,” ms. in 


never heard of the Historical Society. 
It was as obscure as the Pundit Club.? 


The reports of some of these older 
members found their way into print, 
either in the popular press, which made 
mention of the proceedings at the annual 
meetings of the Society, or in the earliest 
volumes of the Society’s Publications. 
By the time the Society had moved into 
its permanent headquarters (1902) its 
potential for service to scholars and to 
the public warranted special attention 
to its manuscripts and printed holdings. 
Severance welcomed gifts to the library 
(it would be long before shelves were 
crowded) as long as they were within 
a broad historical spectrum. When it 
came to spending the Society’s limited 
funds, however, he counseled a “system- 
atic development” so that the money 
would not be squandered on less im- 
portant materials. He wanted the li- 
brary to become “the best collection in 
existence of historical and descriptive 
literature, not only of Buffalo and 
Western New York, but of the upper 
St. Lawrence valley and the Lower 
Lakes.” In a later report Severance re- 
emphasized this theme of careful de- 
velopment of a restricted area. He felt 
that by adhering to a selective program 
the library could become the leading one 
of its kind in Western New York and at 
the same time avoid serious duplication 
of holdings in other Buffalo libraries. 
Severance also felt that a library should 
provide an atmosphere wherein scholarly 
activity, taking its cue from the source 
material available, might be fully real- 


Severance Papers in the Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society. 
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ized in productions of historical inter- 
est and literary worth.? 


As happens in libraries when acquisi- 
tion aims are high and finances are low, 
the Secretary found himself fequently 
frustrated in obtaining the materials he 
wanted. A not uncommon plaint was 
the following: 


Accessions to the Library during 
1920 were 578 volumes or pamphlets 
bound in covers and given place on 
the shelves. Many of these were gifts. 
This is very slow growth, considering 
the size of the field we are supposed 
to cover. Until the policy of the 
Board of Managers as to the de- 
velopment of the Library is further 
defined, and adequate funds for its 
increase are provided, the Secretary 
can only proceed with caution and 
make few purchases. As opportunity 
offers he gathers local imprints, books 
and pamphlets printed in Buffalo and 
Western New York towns; but even 
in this small field the rarities, when 
they appear at auction, command high 
prices and there are many collectors. 
Genealogies, town and county his- 
tories, and in fact all desirable Ameri- 
cana relating to our region should be 
gathered here; but until there is ade- 
quate provision for its purchase, little 
can be done. In the meantime, the 
price of rarities steadily advances.* 


Fortunately for the Society, and for 
all those interested in the region’s his- 
tory, Severance’s bibliophile  predilec- 
tions served the library well and he 
turned over to the Society “a good rep- 
resentative collection” of material on the 
War of 1812. 


2. F.H.S., “The Secretary’s Report,” Publica- 
tions of the Buffalo Historical Society, 1X (1906) 
491; XXII (1918), 382; Clarence S. Brigham, 
“The Library of a Historical Society,’ Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association, 
1911, I, 260-261. Agreements among local li- 
braries were not always scrupulously observed; 
inevitably there was some duplication in their 
collections. Pub. B.H.S. XXII, (1918), 413. 

3. F.H.S. “The Secretary’s Report,” Pub. 
B.H.S., XXV (1921), 352. 
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This contribution by Severance com- 
plemented the compilation of a card list 
of materials pertaining to the War. He 
was not able always to yield to his gen- 
erous impulses. He felt deep regret at 
being forced to sell volumes collected in 
the process of writing An Old Frontier 
of France. He likewise bemoaned the 
sale of other collections such as O. H. 
Marshall’s historical material pertinent 
to the area. These collections were some- 
times broken up and the reason for their 
usefulness to scholars—access at one loca- 
tion—was thereby obliterated. But with- 
out the necessary funds to bid for these 
materials as they became available, 
Severance was forced to stand aside, 
though not quietly, and watch the dis- 
persion take place.‘ 


Life to this library-builder was not 
exclusively one of frustration because of 
unattainable materials. There were oc- 
casions when materials were presented or 
areas for collection were suggested that 
seemed to be of doubtful relevance. He 
concluded that among such areas was 
business history which he felt was much 
more the concern of organizations such 
as the chamber of commerce.® 


Items of topical importance such as 
a community’s involvement in home- 
front events of the First World War were 
to Severance legitimate claimants of the 
library’s interest. He suggested a card 
system covering the war service of all 
those who served from the community. 
He also suggested a card classification 
for items of interest to a community— 
giving some examples of his own ex- 
perience in keeping such a record—and 
the keeping of scrapbooks and _news- 
papers filed to supplement the rather 
bald record of the card system. Vast in- 


4. F.HLS., “Collections of Historical Material 
Relating to the War of 1812,” Ontario Historical 
Society Papers and Records, X (1913), 44-45; 
F.H.S., “The Secretary's Report,” Pub. B.H.S., 
XVIII (1914), 326. 

5. Opinion of F.H.S. noted by Augustus F. 
Shearer, Secretary, in Proceedings of the 12th 
Annual Conference of Historical Societies, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (December 29, 1915). Needless to 
say. the Historical Society’s view has since 
changed. 


dexes and the present extensive “vertical 
file’ in the library of the Buffalo and 
Erie County Historical Society are the 
outcome of this foresight. As to World 
War I posters, pictures, films, music— 
all were legitimate records worthy of 
preservation. Unofficial materials about 
the war efforts needed careful sifting, 
but the end result of such labors would 
be quite rewarding.® 


For Severance, the library served the 
dual role of conservatory of records and 
source of material for interested scholars 
and students. The museum of the So- 
ciety performed these same services but 
had another aspect which is best sum- 
med up as being more consciously 
didactic. As with the library, problems 
as to selection and use of materials be- 
set the secretary. Severance soon adopted 
objectives and standards for a historical 
museum. 


My conception of the ideal histori- 
cal museum is that it should present 
by logically arranged collections such 
relics of the different periods in the 
history of that region as may be pre- 
served. We would, ‘of course, always 
begin with the utensils and weapons, 
and other reminders, of the Indians; 
then should follow articles typical of 
the pioneer period and of each suc- 
ceeding period, illustrating the condi- 
tion in that particular locality. 

To a scientifically trained mind, most 
museums of historical societies must 
appear, I think, hopelessly hetero- 
geneous. The most incongruous col- 
lections are preserved because, per- 
haps, they are the gifts of some friend 
who wishes his cherished relics to be 
kept together, marked with his name. 
I do not think, however, that the situ- 
ation is quite as bad as it appears. 
Granted trained curators or even a 
fair amount of time by attendants of 
ordinary intelligence, and the worst 
of our historical collections could 


6. Account of F.H.S. comments at Joint Con- 
ference of Historical Societies and the National 
Association of State War History Organizations, 
December 29, 1918, as reported in Annual Re- 
port of the American Historical Association, 


readily be systematized and made to 
teach.’ 


Severance was talking from experience 
when he made the foregoing comments. 
The Museum of which he had charge 
was “very far from being a model. It 
has grown almost wholly by gift and 
it has been growing in that way since 
1862.’ 


But the museum’s teaching functions, 
which he discussed again and again, was 
not of course left to inanimate objects 
no matter how confidently he referred 
to their instructive qualities. In The 
Picture Book of the Museum (Volume 
XXV of the Publications) various of the 
more precious objects and collections 
were the subject of extensive essays 
which both documented and explained 
them. In this procedure is revealed what 
Severance meant by the teaching value 
of artifacts. They were related to his- 
tory, suggesting much to the trained and 
receptive mind that could grasp their 
meaning by observing them—and explain 
their significance to others. The artifact 
was the occasion for didactic talk. This 
was generally the standard procedure 
of his day in museums. 


This philosophy made little difference 
in collecting policy since the interest of 
the antiquary easily provided the simu- 
lant needed by the lecturer. The breadth 
of interest already evinced by Severance 
was a guarantee that his interests would 
not be limited to the fads of collectors. 
His expressed predilections were for his- 
torical medals that so readily and eco- 
nomically served as commentary on the 
past, and for pictures, which seldom 
failed to provide both data and explana- 
tion to anyone with rudimentary pre- 
paration for viewing a historical exhibit. 
The richness of the museum’s collections 
paved the way for a school program that 
was a reason for the City of Buffalo’s 
increasing financial support for the So- 
(1919), I, 123-125. 

7. F.H.S., “Historical Museums,’’ American 


Association of Museum Proceedings for 1910, 
pp. 66-67. 
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ciety. He was confident that children 
would learn, and their teachers evidently 
agreed.? 


Serverance commented that the physi- 
cal features of a historical society, the 
auditorium and the stage, for example, 
should be so equipped and laid out that 
entertainments of a_ historical nature, 
and lantern slide shows (Severance is 
writing at the beginning of the century) 
might be properly presented to the pub- 
lic. Again the ideal is the happy com- 
bination of usefulness and educational 
possibilities in all features of the Society, 
announced at a time when visual aids to 
instruction were unusual—although Buf- 
falo’s school system under Superinten- 
dent Henry Emerson was as advanced as 
any in methods. 


If the library and museum were im- 
portant in bringing the Society’s activi- 
ties to the attention of the public, no 
less important was the work of providing 
for the Publications of the Society. As 
early as 1896, when Severance was a 
member of the publication committee, 
he noted the committee’s interest in 
publishing some of the papers delivered 
at Society meetings, both for the papers’ 
intrinsic historical worth and for the 
evidence of vitality in the Society which 
would be attested to by the Publications. 
Many times Severance noted the explicit 
purpose of the Publications, and he best 
summed it up in the following: 


the Society in these Publications, 
seeks to make them a repository of 
trustworthy material relating to the 
history of our home region. It is our 
province to seek out and_ publish 
documentary material, if these docu- 
ments are of intrinsic value to the 
historical student. Our aim is not 
merely to present pleasing narrations, 
though that has often been done. The 
guiding purpose is, to make of this 
series of Publications a trustworthy 
8. F.H.S., “The Museum of the Buffalo His- 

torical Society,” Pub. B.H.S., XXV (1921), 3. 

9. F.H.S., “The Small Historical Museum,” ms., 


read at the American Association of Museums, 
Washington, May 19, 1920, pp. 3, 9-10, 12. 
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encyclopedia of information in the 
local historical field—nor do we give a 
narrow meaning to the word “‘local’’.1° 


With this end in mind, Severance 
personally undertook much of the edit- 
ing work of the Publications. One effort 
was the attempt to “balance the record,” 
which led him in 1907 to edit the Mil- 
lard Fillmore papers in the possession of 
the Society. Severance felt that Fillmore 
had been in many ways more misrep- 
resented than any other American Presi- 
dent. “But,” said Severance, “now the 
time has arrived when judgments may 
be revised, and the historian’s quest for 
truth pursued in calm temper and im- 
partial mood. Toward such an end, the 
documents and speeches here printed, 
as matter of convenient record, may 
prove a helpful contribution.”? In the 
publication of the papers Fillmore’s 
great concern for*the Constitution and 
its integrity was emphasized and some of 


10. F.H.S., “Recalling Pioneer Days,” Pub. 
B.H.S., XXVI (1922), vii-viii; “Preface,” ibid., 
IV (1896), vi-viii. 

11. F.H.S. (ed.), Millard Fillmore Papers, Pub. 
B.H.S., X, v-vi. 


his hesitancy in taking decisive actions 
was made more comprehensible. 


The editing of materials which would 
be helpful to future historians included 
the reporting of current events, the rec- 
ord of which would provide future his- 
torians with the necessary factual mater- 
ial from which to draw their pictures 
of the past. Severance compiled an ac- 
count of the American-Mexican confer- 
ence at Niagara Falls in 1914 on. this 
spirit of preserving in the Publications 
“a contemporary record of so great and 
far-reaching an event which has occurred 
in the region the study of which is the 
special province of this institution.”!* 
In this impulse we see the reason for the 
alertness in the library policy of index- 
ing and filing materials on current af- 
fairs: it connected itself to the ultimate 
responsibility of publishing mature 
analysis of events. The interest in chron- 
icle, it may be noted, is not yet exhausted 
even among the most sophisticated his- 
torical agencies. 


Yet publishing was an expensive busi- 
ness and the Society’s funds were at times 
strained in maintaining its many func- 
tions. Severance was always sensitive, 
especially at these times, to the possibili- 
ties of contracting the publications work 
and he consistently rose to the defense 
of keeping the Publications rolling off 
the press. He held that: “our publica- 
tion work should not be curtailed, but 
rather enlarged, and there should be no 
difficulty in meeting the cost.”"" 


Even cursory examination of the Pub- 
lications reveal many examples of 
Severance’s vigorous and masculine 
handling of the problem of selecting and 
editing materials that would aid the 
serious student. He included a notor- 
iously error-laden bit in Pastor Bridel’s 


12. F.HLS., “Peace Conference at Niagara Falls 
in 1914,” Pub. B.A.S., XVIII (1914), 75. For 
recent use of old-fashioned chronicle see R. W. 
G. Vail, Knickerbocker Birthday, New York 
Historical Society, 1954. 

13. F.H.S., “The Secretary’s Report,” Pub. 
B.H.S., XXIV, (1920), 286. 

14. F.H.S., “Editorial Notes,” Pub. B.H.S., 
XVIII (1914), 355; F.H.S., “Introduction,” Pub. 


Le Pour et le Contre because it was 
interesting and a great rarity relating to 
Western New York. In reply to criticism 
that President Henry W. Hill’s History 
of Canals in New York (Publications, 
XII) was biased in favor of canals Sever- 
ance declared that if anything as good 
in the way of anti-canal literature was 
made available the Society would print 
that also." 


Publicity for the Society’s Publications 
was a matter which also occupied Se- 
verance’s attention. As his work on the 
French on the Niagara Frontier neared 
completion he reached the conclusion 
that the Society should seek a non-local 
publisher for it. This he felt would 
make it more widely available to an ex- 
panded market wherein it would benefit 
from publicity and handling by a well 
established and known publisher.*® The 
suggestion was approved and when An 
Old Frontier of France appeared in 1917, 
it was from the publishing house of 
Dodd, Mead and Company of New 
York. 


Severance did much to enlarge the 
manuscript and transcript collections of 
the Society in the course of his own in- 
tense research activities. He gleaned in- 
formation from the Dominion Archives 
of Ottawa, Parisian libraries and _ar- 
chives, the British Museum and Public 
Record Office as well as numerous other 
repositories. Some collections of letters 
he garnered from places other than off- 
cial repositories. “The private corres- 
pondence of Millard Fillmore, which 
had long been thought destroyed, was 
discovered in the garret of Orsamus 
Marshall’s home in Buffalo, shortly be- 
fore that house was to be torn down.?® 


The acquisition of manuscripts intro- 
duced the necessity of cataloging and 


B.H.S., XIV (1910), xi. 

15. F.H.S., “The Secretary's Report,” Pub. 
B.H.S., XIX (1915), 362. 

16. Ibid., XI, (1907), 521; Ibid., XIV a) 
402-405. These papers included all the letters 
received and preserved by Fillmore from March 
1849 to March 4, 1853. The letters number 
almost 8500. 
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classification to which endeavor Sever- 
ance gave a great deal of time. Until he 
undertook this task the Society had made 
no comprehensive effort to systematize 
its collections for the benefit of scholars 
and students, an oversight Severance now 
sought to remedy. His “Rough List of 
Manuscripts in the Library” modestly 
and quietly followed the Fillmore letters 
in Volume XIV, but it is easier to see 
now that Severance was not only doing 
something logical and useful, but some- 
thing logical and useful that was also a 
pioneering effort by a local or regional 
society, well in advance of its time. This 
was in 1910, and the nation-wide guide 
to manuscript collections prepared by 
the Library of Congress that he himself 
praised quite extravagantly was actually 
not published until 1918. His strong 
bibliographic sense produced many other 
lesser bibliographies scattered through 
the Publications. Again he marked him- 
self as a leader in the profession. It is 
therefore not surprising to find that the 
Society was one of the guarantors of the 
American Historical Association’s an- 
nual bibliography Writings on American 
History. 


Regarding his own particular field of 
interest, Severance found much material 
which had been overlooked by earlier 
writers or was not available to them. He 
had the good fortune to have the ma- 
terial at his disposal—when he could 
get the time to explore it. He hoped to 
expand the material published in An 
Old Frontier of France and carry his 
narrative through the years of British 
control, 1759-1796, on the Niagara Fron- 
tier. He did treat of the British on the 
Frontier in various works, but never on 
a scale comparable to An Old Frontier 
of France, time and strength failing him 
under the press of the many duties he 
felt he must meet.7 


Severance found that the lectures, 
which were an important part of the 
Society’s function, were most attractive 

17. F.H.S., “The Secretary’s Report,’ Pub. 


B.HS., XXI (1918), 359, 413; XXIV (1920), 
242-243, 
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when they were illustrated. However, 
he did insist on their being of “genuine 
worth,” and he sought lectures of a 
historical character as frequently as poss- 
ible. It was obvious that Severance had 
carried the burden of the lecture pro- 
gram during its early years, and when 
he took a leave of absence in 1911, the 
Sunday afternoon talks were discontin- 
ued. They were later resumed, mostly 
through Severance’s efforts, for he had 
expressed before his leave his “firm 
purpose of taking up, on his return, 
whatever work may be suggested which 
will contribute to the satisfaction of the 
community or the prosperity of the 
Society.”*§ 


An aspect of his work as Secretary of 
the Society which took up a considerable 
part of his time and which he greatly 
enjoyed was the series of lectures given 
on Sundays at the Historical Society. 
Severance gave many of the lectures him- 
self and the topics ranged over a vast 
field of items and of times: “Ararat on 
Grand Island;” “Our New Mummy,” 
and something about Egyptian burial 
customs; “With the Gypsies in Spain;” 
“Some Curiosities of Bible Translation;” 
an evening’s entertainment for members 
comprising a lecture on “Historic Ni- 
agara,” together with lantern illustra- 
tions; “Darwin’s Place in History;” 
“Some Facts about Father Hennepin;” 
illustrated travel talks, “An Amateur 
Archaeologist in Java,” “The Road to 
Mandalay,” and many others as noted 
in the annual reports of the Society. 


Severance also found that the people 
on the Niagara Frontier were not very 
keen on the erection of monuments to 
the memory of those whose valorous and 
devoted actions lent lustre to the region. 
The Niagara Frontier Landmarks As- 
sociation, at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, did place some tablets at 
historic sites, but this work was too 
short-lived in Severance’s opinion. He 


18. F.H.S., “The Secretary’s Report,” Pub. 
B.H.S., XV (1911), 421; ibid., XXVI (1922), 395. 


felt it was a work of continuing neces- 
sity.19 


These were of course discouragements. 
However, it was in and through the 
Publications that Severance made much 
of his reputation, and the fact that the 
Publications were considered useful and 
performed a service for present and fu- 
ture generations enhanced the satisfac- 
tion with which Severance regarded 
those volumes he had edited. He always 
kept in mind the advantage that the 
greatest possible breadth of interest 
would give them, hoping to attract 
readers and buyers so that sales might 
begin to approach costs. He was en- 
couraged by a steady swelling of the 
standing order list, but had to admit 
that the publications that attracted 
favorable reactions elsewhere were al- 
most totally ignored in Buffalo. But 
for the most part he had to be satisfied 
with the knowledge that the Society was 
gaining recognition. He described his 
own feelings as follows: 


Among the historical institutions of 


. 


Niagara’s Water Power: IIT 


The Hydraulic Canal 


By Carroll David Kepner 


Horace H. Day’s management of the 
hydraulic canal, and he deserves much 
credit for bringing it to completion, 
was marked by unbroken misfortune. 
His early rather brusque rejection of 
bids for use of its power were perhaps 
based upon his faith in its ultimate pre- 
dominance as a waterpower site, but it 


19. F.H.S. is quoted along similar lines in 
“To the Scott Battery”, Buffalo Express, June 21, 
1903. See also F.H.S., “Historical Monuments 
of the Niagara Frontier,’ Buffalo Journal of 
Commerce, June, 1928, p. 6. A Markers Com- 


the country, the Buffalo Historical So- 
ciety holds today a creditable place. 
Outside of Buffalo, in the colleges, 
libraries, and historical societies, . . . 
best known . . . series of Publications, 
of which 13 carefully-edited volumes 
have been sent forth since 1902, when 
the present secretary took up the work. 
If the society values a reputation in 
this line of achievements, we cannot 
do better than to continue it, with 
such raising of the standards as we 
are able to accomplish.*° 


The immediate success of Severance 
in his various capacities is seen in the 
acquisitions of the library and museum 
during his tenure of office, the refur- 
bishing of the building, the number of 
volumes he edited and the public re- 
sponse to his lectures. The permanent 
influence of Severance on the Society is 
revealed by the critical appraisal of his 
work by those not immediately involved 
in it, and by the role which the Society 
continued to play in the community 
following his death. 


soon became apparent that the triumph 
was to be some time in the future, and 
no doubt Day regretted this action as 
his fortune began to dwindle and he 
had nothing to show for it. In the end, 
all he had left was the canal which 


came to be known derogatorily as “Day’s 
Ditch.” 


mittee of the Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society now performs this function, placing 
several markers each year. 

20. F.H.S., “Editorial Notes,” Pub. B.H.S., 
XXII (1918), 427; ibid., XIX (1915), 365-366. 
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In June, 1866, Day offered to sell the 
canal and its accompanying privileges 
to the village so it might forever control 
the use of the facility. The editor of the 
Niagara Falls Gazette said the offer was 
of the utmost importance and should be 
considered with reflection and in a 
magnanimous spirit for “the proposition 
is open, direct, frank, and _liberal.’?s 
After a few months of inaction on the 
part of the village board, the proposal 
was allowed to drop. 


In the course of his efforts to develop 
the power going to waste, Day investi- 
gated the use of compressed air. He 
thought that this might be the means 
of transmitting the power to Buffalo, 
where it would be immediately salable. 
Although manufacturers needed the 
power and Day had a vast quantity 
available, they would not leave the con- 
venience of Buffalo to locate at Niagara 
Falls, which even in the 1860’s was little 
more than a good-sized village. 


In 1857, a Dr. Royce secured simul- 
taneous patents in England, France, 
and the United States covering the com- 
pression of air and its transmission for 
power purposes. After hearing of Day’s 
interest, Dr. Royce brought his patents 
and discoveries to the financier’s atten- 
tion for possible development. Day ex- 
amined the patents and revised them 
where their claims were too extended 
to be successfully defended. Strength- 
ened by more soundly based patents, 
Day had exclusive control of what was 
claimed to be the only successful method 
of transmitting power by compressed 
air. 


His experiments proved it was tech- 
nically possible to deliver 5,000 horse- 
power through a 42-inch pipe at a fric- 


1. “Horace H. Day,” The New York Times, 
Aug. 27, 1878, p. 4; “Opportunity to Own Hy- 
draulic Canal,’ Niagara Falls Gazette (hereafter 
NFG), June 3, 1866. 

2. New Haven Union, reprinted in NFG, 
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tion loss of less than one per cent and 
no engineering problems prevented 
delivery of 40,000 h.p. if it were sal- 
able.? The expertise was available, but 
Day did not have the money to put the 
plan in operation. 


With his money gone, Day in the 
summer of 1868 again offered to sell his 
hydraulic rights and canal to the vil- 
lage. From the immediate proceeds, 
Day promised that he would establish 
a mill that would cause other manu- 
facturers to see the advantages of the 
Niagara Falls waterpower. For the sec- 
ond time the village refused the oppor- 
tunity. No more was heard of Day un- 
til the first month in 1870. At that 
time it was reported that schedules and 
catalogues of the various properties 
were being drawn up and that the canal 
would definitely be sold within thirty 
days to the highest bidder.* 


It was four years later, however, be- 
fore a critical point was reached when 
a prominent New York insurance com- 
pany began foreclosure proceedings 
against the canal company. Day met 
the challenge with a forthright re- 
sponse and in a detailed recital of the 
project’s potential and present state of 
development, he sought to attract in- 
vestors by issuing a “Description and 
General Outline of the Plan for Utiliz- 
ing the Great Water Power at Niagara 
Falls.” Although greatly overestimating 
the power available, he offered to sell it 
at a reasonable unit cost, pointing out 
the inexpensiveness of the millsites at 
his prices. The major difference in this 
prospectus from earlier promotional ef- 
forts was its emphasis on the utilization 
of compressed air. Day informed poten- 


February 5, 1873, p. 3; “Plans for Utilizing 
Water Power at Niagara Falls,” NFG, July 27, 
1874, p. 1. 

3. “Horace Day Offer,” NFG, June 3, 1868, 
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From a Map of the Villages of Niagara Falls and Niagara City, dated 1856. 


tial investors that any future rock drill- 
ing and hoisting on the canal could be 
done at greatly reduced expense by com- 
pressed air. But no capitalist interested 
in purchasing the entire project ap- 
peared, and the foreclosure date was 
drawing close. So Day tried another ap- 
proach. 


Day had done his best, legally, to 
maintain the credit of the company. At 
one time he transferred part of ‘the 
canal holdings to his wife, Sarah Gould 


4. “Description and General Outline,” 
July 29, 1874, p. 2 


NFG, 


Day, and in August, 1874, she deeded 
part of the property to A. M. Ches- 
brough, the canal contractor in 1856-7. 
Chesbrough purchased a site on the 
basin for $8,000 as part of a contract in 
which he agreed to build a flour mill 
of four stories. By this and later con- 
tracts, Chesbrough obtained the right 
to draw a quantity of water greatly in 
excess of the requirements of the pro- 
posed mill. In return, he gave Day the 
money to stave off foreclosure—probably 
requiring a mortgage in exchange.® 


5. “First Sale of Water,” 


NFG, August 26, 
1874, p. 3 
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These transactions had long-term effects 
as they extended the life of those mills 
subsequently operating under these 
water rights a full decade and a half 
beyond the time when scenic require- 
ments and technological obsolescence 
dictated their removal. 


The mill mentioned above was built 
and operated by Charles B. Gaskill, and 
its erection was a time of rejoicing for 
all concerned. Day as well as the vil- 
lagers felt its construction would signal 
the influx of industry. The workmen 
completed the mill in February, 1875, 
and the wooden wheel at the bottom 
of the wheelpit excavated through solid 
limestone utilized a fall of approxi- 
mately twenty-three feet—one-eighth of 
the fall available at that location. An 
open cut through the limestone brought 
the water from the wheelpit to the 
brink of the gorge.’ 


The immediate success of the mill 
led to a meeting of Niagara Falls busi- 
nessmen to discuss prospects thus 
opened. At a gathering in the Spenser 
House, Day and Gaskill heard congrat- 
ulatory speeches by a number of men 
including Pettebone of the Bath Island 
papermill, E. M. Clark, the furniture 
manufacturer, and A. A. Porter.’ 


Unfortunately, the Gaskill mill did 
not stimulate the construction of other 
mills even though in the same month 
it was begun Day had run an advertise- 
ment in various papers.® 


The price asked was exceedingly rea- 
sonable. At Lowell, (15), Lawrence (16), 
and Holyoke, a comparable amount of 
power would have cost $5,000 and it 
was not unheard of to pay $100 per 
horsepower per annum at various sites 


6. “Sale of Canal Property,” NFG, May 2, 
1877, p. 3: cited as evidence of the mortgage 
that Chesbrough obtained in 1874. His earlier 
mortgage was canceled by Day in 1860, Liber 
83, Deeds, p. 325. 

7. Adams, Niagara Power, II, 95: “Gaskill Mill 
Starts Operation,” NFG, February 24, 1875, 
March 24, 1875. 
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in the country.*° The numbers in pa- 
rentheses indicate the hours per day 
water could be drawn, while at Niagara 
Falls no such restriction need even be 
considered. 


The advertisements were an indica- 
tion of Day’s willingness to sell the es- 
tate piecemeal since he could not find 
a developer for the entire project. But 
other than Chesbrough there were no 
purchasers. However, his aid helped 
Day hold on for three more years. The 
early part of 1877 saw Day’s final effort 
directed toward securing development 
on the hydraulic basin. He was desper- 
ate, and with his countrymen failing to 
heed him he turned to foreign sources. 
His proposal was addressed to the Govy- 
ernor-General of Canada with the re- 
quest, subsequently carried out, that it 
be forwarded to Her Majesty’s Imperial 
Government. In a_ plan _ pointedly 
tinged with unpatriotic overtones, he 
suggested a way by which Great Britain 
could maintain her world monopoly over 
cotton cloth production which already 
was being threatened by American 
manufacturers. In substance the plan 
called for using the waterpower at Niag- 
ara Falls to spin and weave unbleached 
cotton cloth. The material would be 
transported to England for bleaching 
and printing following which it would 
enter her normal channels of worldwide 
distribution. The letter was dated April 
2, 1877, and it signified the end for Mr. 
Horace Day." 


He had only resorted to this means 
when all else failed, but by then it was 
too late. On April 25th the final an- 
nouncement of the canal’s sale appeared. 
The property had actually been under 
the control of Abraham M. Chesbrough 


8. “Success of Cataract Mill Lauded,” NFG, 
May 19, 1875. 

9. NFG, September 16, 1874. 

10. Samuel McElroy, “Water Power at Niagara 
Falls,” Scientific American, Supplement, XX 
(November 14, 1885), 8218. 

11. “Letter to the Earl of Dufferin,’ reprinted 
in NFG, April 18, 1877. 


since 1874, and he demanded a fore- 
closure sale to make it official. 


Held May 1, 1877, the sale took place 
on the steps of the Spenser House Hotel 
in Niagara Falls. Day explained the con- 
ditions of sale to the goodly number of 
wealthy men present, but Jacob Schoell- 
koptf’s bid of $71,000 was practically the 
only one submitted. Even at that, it 
was only a few thousand dollars above 
the total amount of claims on the prop- 
erty, and in a final settlement with Day 
$5,000 more was paid making the total 
cost $76,000." 


In June, Schoellkopf and Chesbrough 
distributed a circular under the name 
of the company as Day had organized 
it in 1860, namely, The Niagara Falls 
Canal Company. A third name appear- 
ing on the letterhead was Stephen M. Al- 
len, the owner immediately previous to 
Day. Apparently, the three came to 
agreement as to who owned what, and 
they then attempted to interest other 
manufacturers. Their circular contained 
little that had not already been said by 
Day, but it does suggest that Chesbrough 
may have done some work on the canal 
in the preceding three years—widening 
the entrance of the canal from 40 by 8.5 
feet to 66 by 10 feet.1* This venture had 
no more success than previous attempts 
of its kind, and Schoellkopf decided to 
end the stagnation in a positive way; 
rather than seeking to attract others, he 
proposed to build a significant industry 
himself. 


The next year Mr. Schoellkopf in- 
corporated the Niagara Falls Hydraulic 
Power and Manufacturing Company 


12. “Sale of Canal,’ NFG, April 25, 1877: 
Francis R. Delano, “Speech before the American 
Banker’s Association,” April 14, 1881, reprinted 
in NFG, August 17, 1881. 

13. Allen had claimed the rights to the prop- 
erty until 1864 even though Day had effective 
control. He then turned them over to a trustee 
for six years but regained them for the next 
six, 1870-1876. In the spring of 1877, acting 
simultaneously as trustee and chief executive 
officer of the old Niagara Falls Water Power 
Co., he turned over all rights to one Horace G. 


for the purpose of developing the 
power. His main interests in Buffalo 
were leather tanning and milling, and 
he determined to erect a large flour 
mill on the hydraulic basin. After sever- 
ing his connection with Chesbrough, 
Schoellkopf brought in his milling part- 
ner, George B. Matthews, and the hy- 
draulic company was placed under the 
immediate supervision of his son, Ar- 
thur Schoellkopf, who had just com- 
pleted college in Germany and would 


direct the company until his death in 
ois 


Chesbrough and Schoellkopf owned 
the canal jointly from May, 1877, to 
May, 1879, and among others they 
leased land to Stephen M. Allen for a 
pulp mill, and to the Board of Water 
Commissioners of Suspension Bridge for 
a water works plant. 


In a transaction involving only Ches- 
brough and his wife, Charles B. Gaskill 
received water rights sufficient to de- 
velop 900 horsepower. ‘These rights 
came to the Chesbroughs through Hor- 
ace Day and Horace G. Allen (Stephen 
Allen’s agent), and were paramount to 
those granted to the Niagara Falls Hy- 
draulic Power and Manufacturing Com- 
pany.'* They were also specifically 
agreed to by Schoellkopf. 


In May, 1879, Schoellkopf purchased 
the Chesbroughs’ rights for $32,000 and 
thus became the sole owner. In a short 
time, he turned these rights over to the 
company he had organized the year be- 
fore, and from this time the future of 
Niagara Falls as a power center was 
assured.!® 


Allen, possibly his brother. He also assigned 
the rights of the transient Niagara Falls Manu- 
facturing Co. to Horace Allen who could then 
deal with Schoellkopf and Chesbrough as the 
sole responsible agent for the interests he 
thought he held: Liber 147, Deeds, pp. 383-387. 
See also Circular of Niagara Falls Canal Com- 
pany, reprinted in Adams, Niagara Power, I, 
378-9. 

14. Liber 162, Deeds, pp. 68 ff: Liber 171, 
Deeds, pp. 496 ff. 

15. Liber 152, Deeds, pp. 68, ff, 225 ff. 
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The success of the canal will be told in 
a forthcoming article, but the reasons 
for the long delay in prosperity should 
be examined. Many writers have attri- 
buted it to the disruption of the Civil 
War, which was in progress when the 
canal was finished in 1861-62. However, 
this explanation is not adequate for a 
hiatus lasting until 1877. The war stimu- 
lated industrialization, and it was in the 
decades following that conflict that the 
foundations of our urban-industrial civi- 
lization were laid. 


A more convincing answer was ad- 
vanced by the editor of the Gazette when 
the canal property was undergoing one 
of its periodic mortgage foreclosures. 
The lamentable stagnation was due, he 
said, to the multiplicity of Day’s interests 
which kept him from devoting full at- 
tention to the affairs of the canal. There 
is a good deal of truth in this assess- 
ment, but had Day had the money it 
would have lost its validity. He sank a 
fortune into the effort, and his actions 
in later years were an attempt—without 
losing more of his own money in it—to 
keep the company solvent until a pur- 
chaser could be found. 


But, without dismissing the other ex- 
planations, it can be said that a lack 
of confidence was the major hindrance 
to development. From 1862 to 1874 the 
canal remained essentially unchanged 
and unused, When the Gaskill Mill was 
erected in 1874, only the normal installa- 
tion procedures were required, and in 
the years immediately subsequent to 
1878, during which a number of indus- 
tries were started, no major improve- 
ments were necessary. Thus for sixteen 
years the most extensive water power in 
the United States went unused, although 
it was essentially ready for development 
at any time. 


16. Stephen Allen, NFG, January 13, 1858, p. 3. 
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The cause is to be found in uncer- 
tainty and lack of confidence in the pro- 
moters. Just as some politicians have 
their credibility gap, the developers of 
the hydraulic canal spawned a confi- 
dence gap. Following Day’s efforts as it 
was being dug to wrest control from 
him, Allen had been prompted to say 
that Day had not: 


inspire [d] confidence either in the 
minds of other stockholders or par- 
ties in interest, or the community 
in which the canal is situated.1® 


The charge was true, although possibly 
unfair to Day who at that time had the 
resources, which Allen lacked, to carry 
the project forward. 


Later, after he had spent his fortune, 
Day still had to contend with this cli- 
mate of opinion among manufacturers, 
and he never overcame it. Allen con- 
tinued to contribute to the problem by 
never really giving Day a free hand. He 
did not withdraw from active interven- 
tion until 1864, and even much later he 
made attempts to regain control of the 
canal rights. 


Manufacturers hesitated to invest large 
sums in permanent installations in view 
of these legal difficulties set up by this 
perpetual conflict. Furthermore, except 
for those personally accustomed to them 
by long familiarity, the very awesome- 
ness of the falls seemed to make men 
hesitant to harness the potential of the 
cataract. So in view of the legal compli- 
cations and the uncertainty as to who 
owned what, manufacturers avoided the 
muddle by eliminating Niagara Falls 
from their plans. Thus success lan- 
guished until the purchase of the prop- 
erty by Schoellkopf, who possessed the 
vision and the capital to put his ideas 
into effect. 
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Lower Lakes Marine Chapter Notes 


The Loss of the Propeller “Phoenix” 


By Erik Heyl 


The first propeller-driven steamer to 
operate on the Great Lakes was built 
and launched at Oswego, New York, 
in 1841 for the local firm of Bronson & 
Crocker. This was the propeller VAN- 
DALIA. 


Her trial trips were to Port Dal- 
housie, Ontario, and included a short 
run on the Welland Canal. Her owners 
had been operating a fleet of schooners 
in the grain trade between Montreal 
and Chicago, as the paddlewheel or 
sidewheel steamboats, because of their 
over-all width, could not transit the 
Welland Canal; the propeller type of 
steamer seemed to be the solution of 
the problem. The VANDALIA proved 
herself just the type of vessel required 
and her owners lost no time in adding 
more propellers to their fleet. 


As a result of the VANDALIA’S visits 
in 1842 at Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Detroit, and other lake ports, shippers 
located along Lakes Erie and Huron 
and Michigan, fully appreciating the 
economy and handiness of her type of 
propulsion, quickly placed orders. In 
the course of time these propellers in- 
creased to a minimum of 150 feet long 
by 26 feet wide, after the Canal had 
been extended in 1835 from Port Robin- 
son to Port Colborne on Lake Erie. 


Among the propellers built specific- 
ally for the canal route was the PHOE- 
NIX which represented a very consider- 
able improvement over the VANDAL- 
IA. The PHOENIX was built at Ohio 
City (now Cleveland) by George Wash- 
ington Jones in 1845 for the Cleveland 
firm of Pease & Allen. Her wooden 
hull had a registered length of 144 feet, 
beam 26 feet, and depth of hold 11 
feet. She measured, i.e. had an internal 


space of, 302 tons of 100 cubic feet each. 
Her propelling machinery was an Erics- 
son type two-cylinder vertical engine 
geared to two propeller shafts aft. 


The PHOENIX, though designed for 
the Welland Canal trade, was primarily 
in use between Buffalo, Green Bay, Mil- 
waukee, and Chicago. Westbound her 
principal cargo was European emi- 
grants bound for the farmlands of the 
West, and manufactured goods; east- 
bound she carried the grain of Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, and Minnesota. As far as 
her contemporary history and activities 
are concerned, the PHOENIX was 
quite passed by and few details about 
her are available. 


About five years ago the writer came 
across and retyped the story of her 
tragic loss, but never was able to locate 
any museum or library that had a con- 
temporary picture of her. A dozen or 
more negative replies shelved the search 
as hopeless. It was about a month ago 
that, most unexpectedly, a large litho- 
graph of the PHOENIX was displayed 
at the “150th Anniversary Exhibit of 
Steam Propulsion on the Great Lakes” 
at the, of all places, Buffalo and Erie 
County Historical Society. Most care- 
fully it had been deposited—though in- 
terred would be more descriptive—all 
these years in the storage room. ‘This 
was like finding an old papyrus of 
Noah’s time showing a plan of his 
famous ARK. 


Following very satisfactory trials, the 
PHOENIX made her maiden voyage, 
an excursion out of Cleveland with the 
Phoenix Fire Engine Company No. 4, 
on hindsight an ominous warning of 
the catastrophe two years later. 
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The PHOENIX kept out of the news, 
which meant out of trouble, until Oc- 
tober 6, 1847, when she collided with 
the steamer OREGON a few miles west 
of Cleveland. The PHOENIX had her 
forefoot knocked off and bows stove in 
badly, while the sidewheeler OREGON 
came out quite unscathed. 


Five weeks later the PHOENIX was 
destroyed in one of the most horrible 
disasters of the Great Lakes, a disaster 
as tragic and appalling in its long 
drawn out ordeal as the burning of the 
sidewheeler ERIE on Lake Erie on Au- 
gust 9, 1841. 


On November 11, 1847 the PHOE- 
NIX cleared Buffalo carrying between 
250 and 270 passengers, of whom about 
200 were immigrants and families from 
Holland and Western Germany, who 
had left Holland in September to join 
relatives and friends already settled in 
Wisconsin and Iowa. PHOENIX pass- 
ed Lake Erie and Detroit, and the long 
detour around Michigan and through 
the Straits of Mackinac into Lake Mich- 
igan was safely negotiated. On Novem- 
ber 17, 1847, the PHOENIX was over- 
taken by a typical Lake Michigan win- 


. 


ter gale and hove to on the lee shore 
of Beaver Island at the northern end 
of the lake. By November 18, 1847 the 
gale having moderated, the PHOENIX 
resumed her course. Running low on 
fuel she headed for Manitowoc Bay on 
November 20, but, without refueling, 
later headed for Sheboygan. On Novem- 
ber 21, when she was about eight miles 
off the harbor, fire broke out at about 
1:00 a.m. and rapidly spread fore and 
aft. Her Captain, incapacitated by a 
badly injured leg, together with 25 pas- 
sengers, was put into a lifeboat, which 
pulled away; a second boat with 21 
passengers left shortly afterwards. Men, 
women and children were huddled on 
the after deck and leaped overboard as 
the flames came ever closer; others 
climbed into the rigging, which soon 
caught on fire, dropping the victims in- 
to the burning hull or the cold waters. 

The fire was quickly seen from the 
propeller DELAWARE, at anchor in 
Sheboygan harbor, which at once rushed 
to the PHOENIX, eight miles away. 
Only three survivors could be found 
and rescued. Then the DELAWARE 
fastened a hawser to the PHOENIX 
and towed her into Sheboygan, where 
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she grounded and sank in eight feet of 
water. The PHOENIX’s clerk or pur- 
ser had remained aboard, desperately 
throwing overboard anything and 
everything that would float, hoping 
that some of the people in the water 
could save themselves. But the cold 
water numbed the already stunned vic- 
tims into helplessness and none was 
saved. 


The prime cause of the fire appar- 
ently was carelessness on the part of 


the engine crew. It was stated that the 
boiler became overheated and set the 
woodwork on fire. Also it was alleged 
that the waterfeed pipe valves to the 
boilers had been turned so that the 
boiler water discharged onto the decks 
instead of into the boilers. However it 
is very probably that these pipes on 
deck were also connections to the fire 
hoses and had been purposely put into 
action to douse the flames. 


A Tribute to Owen B. Augspurger 


Board of Managers, 
Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society, September 22, 1969 


Mr. Prescott presented the following 
memorial: 


On this occasion of the first meeting of 
the Board of Managers of the Buffalo 
and Erie County Historical Society since 
the death of our dear friend, Owen B. 
Augspurger, we, the Board of Managers, 
do unanimously adopt the following 
resolution and request that an embossed 
copy thereof be furnished his family. 


We join the community and family of 
Owen B. Augspurger in mourning his 
sudden death at Bozeman, Montana on 
August 9, 1969. 


A native son of Buffalo, he took pride 
in the active part his family had in the 
growth of Buffalo since Civil War days. 
Upon graduation from Nichols School 
and Princeton University, he came back 
to the University of Buffalo for his law 
degree and was admitted to the New 
York bar in 1937. 


A leader in many fields of public en- 
deavor, his record in politics, within his 
church, and in the rehabilitation of 
downtown Buffalo, earned him a citation 
as one of Buffalo’s outstanding citizens 
for two successive years. His service as 
President of the Red Cross, with the 


United Community Chest, and many 
other fund drives gained him the re- 
spect and thanks of many individuals 
and groups. 


To us, who have been inspired by him 
in his favorite field, history, now comes 
the sad task of expressing for posterity 
the extent of our loss. No replacement 
can fill the gap in our ranks. 


Early in his high school days, he 
evinced a deep interest in history, par- 
ticularly that of our own country. His 
scholarship was recognized in 1966 when 
he was made a Fellow of the Company 
of Military Historians. 


When war clouds were observed on 
the horizon in 1940, he accurately in- 
terpreted their meaning and joined the 
12Ist Cavalry Regiment, New York Na- 
tional Guard, which was converted and 
redesignated the 102nd Sep. Battalion 
(AA) October 31, 1940. He was inducted 
into Federal Service on January 6, 1941. 
He served in the Pacific with this unit 
for forty-two months through five cam- 
paigns. While in Australia, he met and 
married a charming member of the 
Australian Armed forces, Paula Norris, 
who brought with her to this country, 
as his bride, her own deep comprehen- 
sion of tradition and patriotism. Ever 
since she has been his loyal partner in 
devotion to their three children, John, 
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Susan, and Robert, as well in his many 
other interests, but particularly in his 
programming of history. 


Lt. Col. Augspurger, by 1945 the 
102nd Battalion Commander, returned 
home from the Philippines in that year 
to resume practice of law and assume 
his position of leadership in civic affairs. 


In 1950 the Chief of Staff of the New 
York Guard made a personal request for 
his services to organize the Fifth Area 
Service command. His leadership 
brought together the largest and most 
active cadre to serve in a New York 
State Guard. In 1960, the Governor 
commissioned him as a Brigadier Gen- 
eral N. Y. G. 


His active work in this Society as a 
member of this Board since 1954, and 
as President from 1964 to 1968 has 
brought about growth and interest due 
in great part to his leadership, dedica- 
tion, patience, and willingness to spend 
countless hours in many tasks such as 
seeking a proper share of public funds, 
establishing closer communication with 
employees and interest groups, planning 
commemorative exercises, and more un- 
derstandable exhibits. Through him a 
new meaning and sense of importance 
has been given to historical matters in- 
spiring many to become active in this 
field. 


Contributors 

The biographer of the former Secre- 
tary (Director) of the then Buffalo His- 
torical Society, Frank H. Severance, is 
Associate Professor of History at Canisius 
College. DAVID J. GORMAN did his 
undergraduate work at the College of 
the Holy Cross and earned his A.M. and 
Ph.D. at Notre Dame. He joined the 
Canisius College faculty in 1956. 


Nothing more of a professional nature 
can be added to our previous notes on 
CARROLL KEPNER, who continues on 
active Army duty in Vietnam. 
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His efforts brought about a Civil War 
Round Table and the activation of our 
unique Military History Chapter. With 
consummate diplomatic skill he organ- 
ized several American-Canadian com- 
memoration exercises during the period 
when he was a member of the State War 
of 1812 Commission. These exercises 
have resulted in the fostering of lasting 
friendships in the area stretching from 
Buffalo to Rochester, to Toronto and 
Fort Erie. 


Shortly before his death he consum- 
mated the joint federal, state, commun- 
ity contract for the purchase and _pres- 
ervation of the Theodore Roosevelt In- 
augural site. This major accomplish- 
ment culminated years of effort on the 
part of the community in which Gen- 
eral Augspurger had been a motivating 
force for the last eight years. 


This Board on behalf of the Society 
which it proudly represents, honor his 
memory, his ideals of the relevance of 
history in this day and age; and pledges 
to preserve his intense desire and interest 
in presenting to all of the people the 
beauty and glory of these United States 
of America. 


On motion of Justice Moule, seconded 
by Mr. Pierce the memorial was adopted 
unanimously. 


HARLAN M. FROST herein con- 
tinues the story of the Buffalo Federa- 
tion of Churches so ably developed in 
his account of C. MacLeod Smith. As a 
successor in the office of Executive Sec- 
retary which he held for fifteen years, 
he has immediate appreciation of the 
decisive moves of Smith and now Tullis. 
We look forward to his further contribu- 
tions on this subject. 


The early day of the steamboat has 
been ERIK HEYL’s preoccupation for 
many years. Many publications as well 
as indexes of manuscript materials have 
been among his scholarly contributions. 
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Lines For A Jesuit College 
Embarking Upon Its Hundredth Year: 
Canisius College, Buffalo, New York 


By Charles A. Brady 


Wai is a college? I do not know the answer. 
But I know what this college was and is, 
And, perhaps, a little of what it shall be. 


The land it stands on Indian when Burgomaster 
Jakop Kanis played at bowls in Nijmegen. 

Since Latin was still fashionable. he wrote 

The name Canisius: Son of the Hound that was, 
The Greyhound on his arms, and his son Peter’s. 
Even in Holland Dutch names are tricky things. 

His neighbors laughed and made the inevitable joke. 
Four centuries after and more, in Madison Square, 
The hometown rooters jeered: Knish! Knishes! 
There will be other jokes in days to come. 


Pisin the street the Seneca Orator sleeps— 

Walt Whitman came to see his monument. 

(They're seventeen words for snow in Eskimo— 

How many in Seneca? It takes quite a few 

To tell the snow that falls on Western New York, 

For Buffalo’s Burchfield country, not Marlboro: 
Mansarded houses in drifts under bright Orion.) 

Beside Red Jacket’s grave an oak grove grew 

Where the Iroquois held their councils for war or peace. 
Felled, felled, all felled those Indian oaks — by Alsatians, 
Like apostles bearded in dark Strasbourg paintings— 
They walled a church named for a crusader king. 

That church had a part to play in the College story, 

A dusty part, though it brought this school to birth. 
Look it up in folios given to controversy 

Ecclesiastical. I’ve no time for it here. 


So. 


Deer loped before the Hound upon this ground. 
Wolves coursed before Loyola’s lobos danced. 

Lilies grew on the fortressed air until 

The teeth of the British leopard snapped their stalks. 
Blackrobes came with the banners of King Louis. 
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One of them in stone, above a quadrangle 
Cartesian-lined enough for any French soul, 

Lifts mutilated hand in benison. 

On his last visit to the Paris court, 

Before he could kiss his queen’s plump, perfumed hand, 
Anne touched her lips to the maimed one of Isaac Jogues. 


See now the puma, gone the Folk of the Cat, 

Those Woodland Hunters who gave Erie Water their name. 
But a cougar wind yet screams across the lake. 

Gone the buffalo, too, if there ever were any— 

Chabert Joncaire said there were, and he should have known— 
But cloud bison, humped and dark, still graze above 

The arrow flight of Chabert’s swift beau fleuve; 

And, though red men quest no more with lance and quiver, 
On the Canadian shore the green world yet endures 

That Brébeuf saw when Pilgrims prayed in Plymouth. 
Fitzgerald looked on it, too, in his Buffalo boyhood, 

And set it down — though he changed the scene — in Gatsby, 
Much as an earlier romanticist, 

American Cooper, one hundred years before, 

Had sent Leatherstocking to scout Ontario’s paths. 

The Iroquois stayed on, impassive, polite, 

To read The Bear and Great Two-Hearted River, 

Keeping their counsel in Canisius classroom. 

It’s weather that makes myth best. Just up the street 

John Barth said as much at the University. 

On the longhouse wall of the year, for Halloween 

October hangs a corn-husked falseface and 

November a ‘Tuscarora mask-of-death. 

Like a blue Cattaraugus tortoise in the Snow Moon 

An ice-sheet locks this land. The Northern Lights 

Flash like the Sky Eagle’s claws, while winter stars 

Splinter the tree of dark with Mohawk war-shafts. 

The full moon, though, is Sioux, not Iroquois, 

Ogallala war-shield borne on the horse of night. 


Avtoua in the Fathers’ refectory Canisius read 
Cooper’s Lederstrumpf — in German, naturally. 
Lithe, coiling, story’s lariat looped above 

Kit Carson’s mountains till it drew its knot 

Tight round the Badlands of the Manitou. 

Call the great roll! ‘The Nez Percés: Chief Joseph— 
Nine generals, three divisions went against him 
Before, old, sick, in the winter chill, he yielded: 
From where the sun now stands, I will fight no more 
Forever. 
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Coeur d’Alenes: they offered Pio Nono warriors 
To fight his fight against the Risorgimento. 
Sioux: Red Cloud who wanted peace. Black Elk 


Who saw the end: 

There is no center any longer, and 

The tree is dead. (Not, however, the pine trees 

Coyotes spring from on President Hayes’ soup-plates— 

His guests ate ice-cream from dishes shaped like snow-shoes.) 
They danced the Ghost Dance at Pine Ridge near the Mission. 
No use: if Hotchkiss guns mowed down the Cheyenne, 

They were sure to prevail against the Ogallala. 

Like the heart of the Bruce, buried elsewhere than where it fell, 
At Wounded Knee is buried the heart of Behrens. 

The wind yet keens above the bitter Ridge. 

Among the artefacts a college pouches, 

The travois of those years left these mementoes: 

Two whistles of eagle-bone, a stuffed mountain lion, 

Like Aeneas, the Blackrobes forever part of the saga, 

Our Germans in at the death, as our French in at the beginnings. 


100 Oc drum does not sound on this Indian ground. 
Though elsewhere shamans open their medicine-bundles, 
So far they do not make their mushroom magic 
In halls where beer, good Buffalo beer’s enough 
To wake the fox-red, golden dream of Soma. 
No “zap’s” required, no sacramental gumdrop. 
The host that Mauriac prized more than the cosmos 
Rises each day from its chaliced sea in the chapel 
Without, however, prejudice to the cosmoi, 
Beginning with Eddington’s model, stretching to Chardin’s— 
These days they're great on Teilhard at Canisius. 
His visio beatifica charges the lesser 
Visiones vended in English, Philosophy, Physics. 
The module, paradigm syst-and-diastolic, 
Pacemaker for our heart of Academe, 
Is Alice’s Gryphon, Griffon for the Sieur de la Salle, 
Flown here from his ghost-ship’s prow when it cleared Niagara. 
Actually, we think of it much more 
In a Dantean way as Purgatorio’s 
Twi-formed lion-eagle that bears Christ’s Church, 

120 Sums up in soaring strength hypostasis: 
Divinity, humanity conjoined. 
What else is education, come to think, 
Than humanity divinized in mind and body 
By strong imagination’s paraclete, 
Imagination reclaimed, and so reclaiming? 
A monster? Yes. But not great Yeats’ “rough beast.’ 
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Porcine Frenchman, silver-buckled, peruked, 
Possessed the land the College now possesses: 
Marquis-apothecary le Couteulx, 

Joseph of Arimathea with notary’s seal. 

His Norman apples, the Fameuses, tart-flavored, 
Each roundel a wine cellar, rosy-fleshed, 

Were slipped and grafted to new trees that lasted. 
Across the border they called them McIntosh. 

Two decades back, cut on the north edge of the College, 
The last trees, cut and corded, went up in smoke, 
Ghosts of that gracious day of comfits, ruffles, 

Fine wines, finer handwriting set to deeds of sale. 
Last of the Buffalo Frenchmen, Pére Durthaller, 
Teacher of Gustave Doré, from Lothair’s marchland, 
In all but legal title Canisius’ founder, 

His the Alsatian sense that summoned the Germans 
To bring their Ordnung to wild Buffalo. 

(It had enough of Gemiitlichkeit already— 

‘Too much the early presidents thought at times.) 


Pe College opened its doors while Prussians ringed Paris 
In the first of a century’s three German wars. 
Canisius fought in all three, but in '70 only 

Was she in the Reichswehr’s ranks with Henry Behrens, 
Second president, winning his Iron Cross 

As Chaplain General before Metz and Sedan. 

Yet she fought against as well as for the feldgrau, 

If only on Buffalo streets with Alsatian boys 
Snowballing their German mates inside and out 

The classrooms of the German Province’s 

Unicum Collegium Germanicum 

In Civitatibus Foederatis. Note: 

This hemisphere’s single conquest by the Heimat. 
Around the corner from their red-brick Valhalla, 

His own mustache as red as Loki’s then, 

Neighbor Sam Clemens edited his Express, 

Innocents Abroad behind, Roughing It ahead. 

He reckoned the chance his books might live forever. 
“By forever I mean thirty years,” he said. 

They lasted thirty-seven, those not altogether 
Innocents abroad, then took their records, 
Meticulous, in crabbéd Gothic script, 

Back to the Fatherland’s games of skat and taroc 
Where the little trains went Bimmel-Bammel-Bahn. 
Because, one famous day, a bomb misfired, 

And the Graf von Stauffenberg was a Jesuit boy, 
Goebbels’ Gestapo burned their documents. 
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Finnsburg fired, a mind’s Heorot went up.” 
(Being German, of course, they'd left behind facsimiles 
In the College they'd loved so much more than they knew.) 


Wi: were they like, those Alemannic years? 
Since irony’s in style, let’s be ironical 
And say, for a start: Wagner and Kiimmelweck: 
Nibelungen names on quite un-Nibelungen 

130 Persons like President Udalric Heinzle. 
In part it was a Katzenjammer world 
Of Sunday morning comic-strip shenanigans 
As far off and unreal as Hans and Fritz now, 
In faded sepia, though, not crayon color. 
They wore beards sometimes. ‘Take Ludwig Bonvin who, 
If he wasn’t Wotan, was St. Nicholas. 
(The beards are back: on fauns in berets not birettas. 
La Boheme, let’s say, not the Ring or Zauberfléte.) 
Oh, yes, they made good music. Four orchestras 
No less, at one time in one place. 
What season calls them back, those far first Fathers? 
Flaming leaf-time red as the British torches 
When Buffalo was burned? T think the snow-time’s 
Better for a childhood world that was 
As much the Brothers Grimm as Bach or Goethe, 
The Schwarzwald elves their own wood-working Brothers. 


Wren they were gone, the American culture-heroes: 
Fresh from Innsbruck’s cow-paths, John La Farge, 
And his summer visit to Rye with Henry James. 
200 Hal Gardiner teaching classics in his youth. 
John Courtney Murray rusticating summers 
In his “time of silence” that bore such fruit in the end. 
Gus Weigel, born in our town, bred elsewhere, 
Carried in his heart what Alsace taught him: 
More parsnips get buttered by love than dialectic. 
On benches out in front, not Swabia now, 
Plus Alsace only, but Irish, Poles, Italians, 
Jews, Lebanese, Hungarians, Croatians, 
And, in due time, girls, all varieties, 
Make up a regulation macrocosm. 
Today the tide in the affairs of men 
That, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune, 
Flows a black sea, and laps the College portals. 
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ge memories of mine — no more than waxworks? 
I think not so. Great death has made us live— 

Bronze letters attest that fact on building walls. 
There'll be great death again to register 

The greater life lived in the future’s chambers 

Of the mind, the heart, the soul, the imagination— 
The imagination most, if they’re all to survive. 


O. am I wrong? This year Harvard Yard was not green 
For another Commencement. Will it ever be green again? 
After three hundred thirty-three years the wise 

Bell-wether was wounded, the mother hen hurt in the wing 
Under which, for so long, the smaller chickens had gathered. 
I exaggerate? Xavier would not have thought so, 

Son as he was of great-grandmother Paris 

Who Oxford hatched, as Oxford in turn hatched Cambridge, 
Cambridge Harvard, and Harvard its chick, Yale. 

Cousins once removed, we Jesuit colleges 

Speak to the others again since good Pope John. 

Of some moment to us, then, that a rabblement— 

Our rabblement, our Calibans lawful-begotten, 

Our New Jernsalem citizens that now as before 

Stone prophets sent unto them — should have cluttered, 

Like Vandals stabling steeds by Peter’s pillars, 

The aisles and pews of the Yard’s Memorial Church. 

(The spire, though, stayed white, wind-dappled merely 

By elms, treescape and immemorial leaf-play.) 

Revolution pens shrewd parables of its own. 

In the Faculty Room, from his frame, fell President Eliot. 
Marmoreal still, if no longer daunting the spirit, 

Jared Sparks and Edward Everett were off 

Their never-till-then profaned pure pedestals. 

Outside, green bags solicited bail money 

Under those windows where James Agee heard 

Jean Harlow calling Hell on a white telephone. 

The exchanges are new today, “hot lines” direct. 

Bearing a new portent for ’69: 

In the night-light city where Carnaby Street shoved out 
The Darling nursery, Dorothy of Oz 

Took one too many barbiturates for her night-cap. 

At Yale Athene’s aegis could not defend 

Art’s violet citadel against the torch. 

Yet, inviolate, Minerva never charred— 

Her owl will fly again through Hegel’s dusk. 
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One HUNDRED YEARS ALL NEW PEOPLE, sings the graffito. 
Hope that’s harder than faith or charity 
Shelters yet in our comely house of the mind. 
260 What victories ahead? Are we to provide 
Rosetta Stones for coding dolphin small-talk? 
Write the first outer-galactic ode? Discover 
Imhotep’s tomb at the end of a trail of mummied 
Ibis, crocodile, cat and sacred baboon? 
“Lasts” import more than “firsts,” however banal. 
Some things will be the same, come wind, come weather. 
No matter how fast one strums guitars at a folk Mass, 
Still chords the ancient grail-song: Jn la sua 
Volontade é nostra pace. Sempre! 
The alta fantasia never ages. 
The metamessage of the arts stays beauty, 
Reality’ s epithalamium. 
The sciences also, those other bridals 
Of the nature of things. God’s “deep, but dazzling darkness,” 
That, too, is black but beautiful forever. 
The world still needs a life philosophy, 
And even more a philosophy of death. 
If heaven's hieroglyphs are out of fashion, 
It’s time to cut new dies to press old images 
280 Into the earth-red clay of man’s condition. 


Ch thing, however, must be different, 

Or else we perish, as we sicken now. 

Hear me, old Cohausz, on your sentry-go, 

Before the stale temples of love we knew as burlesque, 

Warning your boys against that Venusberg, 

Puffing your pipe of meerschaum, your celibate’s sea-foam— 

You, too, were born of the froth that buoys all mothers. 

Each generation must come to terms somehow 

With the Cyprian one, the Anadyomene. 

Eros’ pog — dead Deirdre’s word for kiss — 

And pax, its root, must grow one flower forever, 

Yet stay wild still, still primal, making myth, 

A glorious daemon that can never not 

Be anything but daemonic at the best. 

This, too, remains imagination’s task— 

The Vita Nuova at last, not la dolce vita. 

For the rest, let us do as did our fathers before us, 

Rentiers of the mind, culture’s capitalists, 

Clipping our coupons each June, our dividends counting: 
300 Our students’ vouchers vouched for as of old. 
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Meetaphor's oneness is incarnation always. 
This last year of the final lustrum, I 

Reduce it all to a single, an ultimate image 
Couched in the name Ignatius and in a book, 
Our liber archetypus long years since, 

That tells of how a smoke-stained hero once 
Bore father and gods from a burning city to found 
A new, a greater Civitas, Man’s City, 

That cannot come to be, nor stay in being 
Sans gods, the past, the race’s memories. 
Ignace Jogues called his Huron catechumens. 


As is the way of names, 


it suffered a sea-change — 


Sea-born Aphrodite aiding her son— 

Into the Aeneas who'd been before Ignatius. 
Each student is Aeneas: the present’s hero, 
The future’s sire, grandson of the past. 


of it has been these hundred years now ending. 
318 Let it be so in the century to come! 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


Canisius College, which first opened its doors 
on September 5, 1870, was, founded by German 
Jesuits resident in the United States as a conse- 
quence of successive expulsions under both the 
Bismarckian Aulturkampf and the Swiss War of 
the Sonderbund. The Jesuit Father General 
had sent them to Buffalo specifically almost two 
decades before at the request of the Most Rev. 
John Timon, Bishop of Buffalo, who relied on 
their presence to help heal a serious schism 
dividing the German-speaking Catholics of his 
diocese. Between 1870 and 1907, their Buffalo- 
based Missio Germanica Americae Septentrionalis 
was the largest. province in the entire Society 
of Jesus, comprising, within its territorial boun- 
daries, two missions to the Arapaho and Ogallala 
Sioux. (After the massacre of Wounded Knee, 
almost immediately adjacent to the Pine Ridge 
Mission, Two Strike’s band of “hostiles” de- 
scended on the Jesuit complex and fired a 
school before being driven off by the U.S. 
Cavalry.) The historical facts in the present 
lyrical salute to them and to their American 
successors are as accurate as the dithyrambic 
mode will allow. 


Lines 4-10; Canisius is named after the famous 
Counter-Reformation Dutch Jesuit, Peter Cani- 
sius (1521-1597). The occasions of his elevation, 
first to the state of Blessed, then to that of 
Saint, were marked by special festivity within the 
Buffalo Jesuit community. The beatification, 
which occurred in 1864, took place six years be- 
fore the College’s opening. It may be a matter 
of some historical interest that 1925's canon- 


ization of Canisius witnessed Cologne’s Ober- 
biirgermeister, Dr. Konrad Adenauer, serve as 
sponsor for that ancient city’s celebration. 
Canisius’ name also survives in other Jesuit in- 
stitutions of higher learning: in Holland’s 
Nijmegen, the Saint’s natal city; in Germany's 
Berlin; in Austria’s Innsbruck where the resi- 
dence for theological students at the University 
is known as the Canisianum. On September 21, 
1961, the Hound of the House of Kanis was 
adopted as the College's official seal, displacing 
Ignatius of Loyola’s Wolves and Kettle, the 
heraldic beasts invoked in lines 31-32. 


11-12: During the 1950's, when the Canisius 
basketball team was a familiar staple both in 
New York's Madison Square Garden and Phila- 
delphia’s Palestra, the spectators, following the 
immemorial tradition of home rooters, used to 
raise a special chant: “Knishes! Knishes!” A 
knish — from the Ukrainian originally — is 
the Yiddish word for a little dumpling stuffed 
with onions, chopped liver, grated potatoes and 
groats. It is also a jocular kenning for “boob.” 


14-15: “Red Jacket (from Aloft)” one of Walt 
Whitman’s later, less well known poems, cele- 
brates, in eight close-packed lines, the dedication 
of Forest Lawn’s Red Jacket statue. It ends 
with a moving mythopoeic ay of the old 
Seneca sachem looking down on his own effigy: 
In hunting-shirt of film, arm’d with the rifle, 
a towering human form, a half-ironical 
smile curving its phantom lips, 
Like one of Ossian’s ghosts looks down. 
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23-25: An extraordinary number of Buffalo 
names may be traced to Alsatian derivation, a 
circumstance which bitterly divided the Canisius 
student body in 1870-1871 while the Franco- 
Prussian War and then the Commune were 
commandeering the newspaper headlines. The 
old animosities, which lingered on into 1914, 
were completely dead by the beginning of the 
1920's. Alsatian Buffalo in the nineteenth cen- 
tury remains one of the unwritten chapters of 
the city’s history. 

The “church named for a crusader king” is, 
of course, St. Louis Church, the mother church 
of the .Catholic diocese. The present building, 
at Main and Goodell, is the third to have been 
erected on this site. 


36-41: St. Isaac Jogues, one of the North Ameri- 
can Jesuit martyrs, stands in memorial stone 
behind the Horan-O’Donnell Science Building 
overlooking the Canisius quadrangle. His hand 
was mutilated by the Indians. The Queen who 
kissed it was Louis XIII’s Spanish consort, Anne 
of Austria, well known to readers of Dumas 
pére’s Musketeer trilogy. 


51; Jogues’ giant associate, St. Jean de Brébeuf, 
whom Parkman called the “Ajax of the Mis- 
sions,” bivouacked along the Niagara near Buf- 
falo in 1640. He had been active in Quebec and 
Ontario a good many years before that. The 
French connection with the Buffalo area had 
begun as early as 1615 through Etienne Brileé. 


52: Scott Fitzgerald spent his childhood, boy- 
hood and early adolescence in Buffalo. 


56: The fourth of the Leatherstocking stories, 
in order of ideal reading, The Pathfinder, is set 
on Lake Ontario. The Lederstrumpf of line 72 
is Leatherstocking once again, this time in Ger- 
man dress. Cooper remained enormously popu- 
lar in Germany right into the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. 


61: What novelist-professor John Barth actually 
said, on his first coming to Buffalo, was: “The 
weather is Gothic.” 


81; Pio Nono is Pope Pius IX who tried — in 
the end, ineffectually — to repel Italian nation- 
alism’s encroachment on the Papal States. 


93: One of the two Canisius Missions to the 
Sioux was located at Pine Ridge close to the 
site of the Battle of Wounded Knee which 
brought the Indian Wars to their inglorious 
close. The name, Behrens, is glossed in the 
note for lines 149-151. 


96-97: The mementoes in question, along with 
numerous others, were preserved for many years 
in what, into the 1930's, used to be called the 
Canisius “Museum” in the basement of Old 
Main. The collections are now dissipated. 


106-110: The references are to Francois Mauriac, 
the French Nobel novelist of Augustinian theme 
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and ethos, who is still busy writing novels in his 
eighties; Sir Arthur Eddington, the English 
physicist and author of The Nature of the 
Physical World; and the Jesuit palaeontologist 
and culture-hero of the immediate present, 
Father Teilhard de Chardin, who died in New 
York City on Easter Day, 1955, and is buried in 
the Jesuit cemetery at St. Andrew’s-on-the-Hud- 
son. 


115-121: The Canisius totem-beast and athletic 
mascot, the Griffin, has left his lion-eagle’s claw- 
and-talon marks all over the world’s mythologies. 
Alice in Wonderland’s Gryphon, so wonderfully 
pictured by Sir John Tenniel, was the Griffon 
when he served as figurehead for La Salle’s 
famous ship of the same name — La Salle had 
taken him from the coat-of-arms of the Comte 
de Frentenac. Before that Champlain, following 
the injunction of the mappemondes of his day 
— Here be monsters — had envisioned the 
probability of actual griffins in northern Canada. 
Dante employs the Grifone memorably in his 
glorious Pageant of the Griffin throughout 
Cantos XXIX-XXXII of the Purgatorio. There 
the “twi-natured’’ creature symbolizes the hypo- 
static union in Christ of the divine and human 
natures. 


139: French-born Father Joseph Durthaller, 
rector of St. Michael’s Church on Washington 
Street when the German Jesuits established their 
Buffalo province, had taught Gustave Doré in 
that artist’s boyhood. Doré always remembered 
to send his old teacher signed copies of the 
books he illustrated: Don Quixote, The Divine 
Comedy, Gulliver's Travels, and the rest. 


149-151; Father Henry Behrens, by the usual 
computation Canisius’s second president, had a 
term of office extending from December 22, 1872, 
to November 21, 1876. His literally heroic career, 
in Europe as well as America, deserves more 
biographical attention than it has yet received. 


155-157: During their thirty-seven years’ tenure, 
the German Fathers were always proud of Cani- 
sius’ official designation as the “single German 
college in the United States.’ When classes 
opened in the fall of 1907, the German suze- 
rainty over, a surprising number of the old 
Fathers, their affections rooted in the Buffalo 
area, stayed on under the new dispensation. 


170-175: After the failure, on July 20, 1944, of 
Operation Valkyrie, the officers’ bomb-plot 
against Hitler, Ernst Kaltenbrunner and Martin 
Bormann, under Goebbels’ prodding, ordered 
the Gestapo to burn the buildings and records 
of the Jesuit Province of South Germany. So the 
documents dealing with Canisius’ first thirty- 
seven years went roaring to the sky in one of the 
holocausts that marked twentieth century Ger- 
many’s reversion to the tribal savagery of Beo- 
wulf and Finn of Finnsburg. 


180: The Very Rev. J. Udalric — this name 
was later modified to Ulric — Heinzle, S.J., 
Canisius’ sixth president by the usual computa- 
tion, served from October 30, 1888, to November 
5, 1891. 


185-186: Father Ludwig Bonvin, S.J., a Swiss of 
Franco-German extraction who always insisted 
that his last name be given its full complement 
of French nasals, was a Pan-Germanist in poli- 
tical sympathy and a considerable figure in the 
musical history of the Niagara Frontier. While 
he was Professor of Music at the College, he had 
three orchestras — one of these of full sym- 
phonic dimensions — under his control, to say 
nothing of the inévitable band. His published 
works, which number better than four hundred 
and fifty separate items, include concerti, Lieder, 
Masses, compositions for chamber music, fai 
operas for children, one symphony. The Music 
Department of the Buffalo and Erie County 
Library has a rather good collection of Bonvin's 
music, 


197-205: The Jesuit teacher-intellectuals men- 
tioned, who all died within the decade of the 
1960's, are: Father John La Farge, son of the 
great American painter and brother of the 
architect of St. John the Divine, and, for many 
years, editor of America; Father Harold Charles 
Gardiner, critic-editor-publicist; Father John 
Courtney Murray, one of Vatican II’s more in- 
fluential periti and chief architect of that Cour- 
cil’s historic document on freedom; Father Gus- 
tave Weigel, perhaps the foremost ecumenist to 
date on the American Catholic side. 


226: The Xavier in this line is St. Francis 
Xavier, next to St. Ignatius Loyola, the founder, 
the greatest early figure in the Company of 
Jesus. 


246-247: The reference to movie actress Jean 
Harlow is drawn from one of the movie reviews 
of the late James Agee. 


251: If Carnaby Street needs no glossing, the. 


Darling nursery may. It is the scene of the first 
act of Sir James Barrie’s Peter Pan. 


256: It was the German philosopher Hegel who 
optimistically pointed out that the goddess of 
wisdom’s owl never flies until dusk fatls. 


268-270: In His will is our peace; and the high 
imagination — both celebrated references are 
from the Divine Comedy. 


274: God's “deep, but dazzling darkness” comes 
from Henry Vaughan’s seventeenth century 
metaphysical poem, “The Night.” 


283-287: The “old Cohausz’’ invoked here is 
Father Bernard C. Cohausz whose family tree, 
preserved in the College archives, reads like a 
pedigree out of Thomas Mann's Buddenbrooks. 
\fter his long association with the College, he 
served as rector of St. Michael’s and president 
of Canisius High School which, it should be 
remembered, also celebrates its one hundredth 
anniversary coequally and coevally with the 
College. During his time at both institutions 
there were three burlesque houses — this was a 
period, remember, when burlesque had not yet 
achieved a mystique as an American sub- 
culture — all approximating the bawdy stan- 
dard set for the nation by Boston’s Old Howard 
and triangulating the vicinity of the College's 
early home at 651 Washington Street. With the 
precision of an artillery officer shelling Metz in 
1870, Father Cohausz bracketed the verboten 
locations with his own pacing, impressive pres- 
ence. It was enough to daunt any young “blood” 
of the period. 


290-291: As the context indicates, pog is the 
Gaelic word for kiss, a loan-word deriving from 
the Latin pax, as used in the Mass: the kiss of 
peace. (This is a fact which may or may not 
cast some light on the idiosyncratic and very 
Puritan Irish view of sexual love.) 


305: Until the end of the 1930's, it would have 
been fair to call Vergil’s Aeneid the Jesuit 
archetypal book. It aids the comprehension of 
this passage to remember that its hero, Aeneas, 
the founder of Rome — in a broad sense — was 
Venus’ son. 


308: The City referred to is both Augustine's 
City of God and the secular City of Man. 
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The Canadian Rebellion 
and The American Public 


By Douglas Frank 


The strength of the revolutionary tra- 
dition in the nineteenth century Ameri- 
can mind often resulted in a wave of 
public sympathy for other colonial states 
engaged in armed rebellion. Rarely did 
this tendency appear so openly as in the 
Canadian rebellion of 1837-38, for our 
neighbors to the north then faced the 
identical enemy that had broken on the 
resistance of George Washington and 
his valiant American army a half-cen- 
tury earlier. The events immediately 
preceding, during and after the Caroline 
affair of December, 1837 have been 
traced by a number of historians, and 
are matters of relatively common know- 
ledge. This investigation proposes to 
delve more deeply into the reaction of 
the public along the Niagara frontier to 
the events of December, 1837 and Janu- 
ary, 1838. 

During the year 1837, both Lower 
and Upper Canada were in a state of, 
popular restlessness and discontent. It 
was not until William L. Mackenzie 
roused his volunteers to overt rebellion, 
however, that interest along the Niagara 
frontier quickened. Newspapers in Buf- 
falo began to report the latest develop- 
ments as Mackenzie’s force scored a few 
victories and suffered numerous defeats. 
And as the revolt showed an occasional 
possibility of success, the publications 
along the frontier began to take sides, 
some venturing to pick the winner. The 
Daily Commercial Advertiser, one of the 
more popular newspapers of that period, 
expressed a lack of confidence in the 
tory Canadian papers upon which it 
relied for news of Mackenzie’s welfare. 
Although the Advertiser, a representa- 
tive of the commercial and business in- 
terests of the city of Buffalo, was in a 
week or two to turn bitterly against the 
revolutionaries, it initially expressed 


sympathy for the “Patriots” and pre- 
dicted their triumph over British tyr- 
anny. It went so far as to compare the 
Canadian tories with American tories of 
1776, ‘“‘who were more cruel and blood- 
thirsty than the British themselves.” 


The first mass approval occurred on 
December 5, 1837, at the Buffalo Coffee 
House. Here a meeting was scheduled 
for the purpose of expressing sympathy 
with the Canadian people in their strug- 
gle for independence, and one source re- 
ported an attendance of approximately 
fifteen hundred people. The chosen 
president of the meeting, Lewis F. Allen, 
evidently tried to temper the high spirits 
of the people by reminding them of their 
neutrality as a nation, but he would not 
go so far as to deny “the glorious privi- 
leges of a free people, to meet together, 
and express their feelings.” He hoped 
that patriotism would be characterized 
by prudence even though the listeners 
gave full and hearty support to the 
ideal of justice for Canada. The vice- 
president then addressed the group, and 
proceeded to whip the enthusiasm to a 
higher pitch. He spoke of the “exhilar- 
ating air of liberty” giving life to the 
Canadian plant which had so long been 
trodden under foot. He hoped that this 
plant, watered by the blood of patriots, 
would spring to life in independence and 
freedom. Mr. Allen, not to be outdone 
when it came to speech-making, rose 
again, this time praising France for aid- 
ing us during our Revolutionary War, ex- 
pressing the conviction that “we should 
be ungrateful to France—ungrateful to 
the cause of liberty—if we did not ever 
aid her struggling sons to the utmost of 
our right and power.” Other speakers 
stirred similar sentiments, including a 
hero of 1776 who tottered to the podium 
to lend his revered weight to the cause. 


1. Daily Commercial Advertiser, December 5, 1837, p. 2. 
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The meeting was interrupted frequently 
by boisterous cheers. Had words been as 
effective as weapons, Canada’s indepen- 
dence would have been won by the end 
of the evening.” 


One such meeting probably would 
have been enough to stir mass emotions. 
It was not the only meeting, however, 
or was it the biggest. On December 11 
another public assembly took place. It 
got off to a good start with the singing 
of the Marseillaise, and succeeding 
speakers roused it to fever pitch.? The 
crowning touch came during the speech 
of Dr. Chapin, a respected member of 
the community, who informed the 
crowd that William Lyon Mackenzie, 
“Champion and Martyr of Liberty,” 
was presently in the city at the Doctor’s 
own residence.* The good Doctor stated 
that Mackenzie, who had escaped Can- 
ada with a price upon his head, would 
speak to all his loyal Buffalo supporters 
the following night, but that at the mo- 
ment guards were needed to protect 
him from British soldiers in hot pursuit. 
The whole gathering volunteered to 
stand watch, even though Chapin had 
asked for only a half-dozen men, and the 
mob marched through the streets of Buf- 
falo to its place of duty.® 


The next evening, the largest body of 
people ever assembled in Buffalo met at 
the Theatre to bathe in the sunlight of 
the George Washington of Canada— 
William Lyon Mackenzie. Mackenzie 
played the part of a true patriot, “his 
snarling speeches, his prophetic look, his 
devotion to American principles, his 
promise to make Canada a republic or 
part of the United States” exciting his 
American listeners.® Other speakers fol- 


2. Ibid., December 6, 1837, p. 2. 

3. John Bach McMaster, A History of the 
People of the United States (New York: D. 
Appleton & Company, 1915), VI, p. 435. 

4. Daily Commercial Advertiser, December 12, 
1837, p. 2. 

5. McMaster, op. cit., VI, p. 435. 

6. Bruce Hutchison, The Struggle for the 


lowed with similar tirades against tyr- 
anny, depotism and corruption. 


Amid the general enthusiasm, young 
Americans of a high-minded and 
fiery disposition, headed by one 
Thomas Jefferson Sutherland, 
sprang upon the stage, demanded 
support for the cause of Canadian 
liberty, and pledged their own 
heart’s blood to that end... .’7 


Sutherland was able to get ninety- 
seven citizens of Buffalo to sign his dec- 
laration, promising every effort to pro- 
tect the “sacred dogma of equality.”® 
Later he paraded the streets of Buffalo 
with his remarkable army marching to 
the accompaniment of drums and the 
waving of banners. 


‘The next step was to procure weapons 
and supplies, for Mackenzie had every 
intention of invading Canada to accom- 
plish his purpose. His call for munitions 
appealed to many American citizens on 
the Niagara frontier who had idealistic 
memories of the American war for in- 
dependence or who bore a grudge of 
some kind against the Canadian authori- 
ties. Guns, pistols, ammunition, and 
other supplies were gathered at Buffalo. 
A widow from that city brought her 
husband’s musket and equipment out 
of mothballs, cleaned them, and sent 
them with her blessings to the Patriot 
army. Men were volunteering in Buf- 
falo throughout December 13 and 14, 
while “an intimation that the Mayor 
and civil authorities would interfere, 
was laughed to scorn.”” Volunteers moved 
into the city from every section of the 
state, sent and sponsored by towns, so- 
cieties and individuals. Several arse- 
nals were raided and state artillery was 


Border (New York: Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany, 1955), p. 273. 

7. M. Bellasis, “Rise Canadians!” (London: 
Hollis & Carter, 1955), p. 195. 

8. D. B. Read, The Canadian Rebellion of 


1837 (Toronto: C. Blackett Robinson, 1896), p. 
335. 
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forcibly taken for use by the Patriots. 
One such instance occurred in Buffalo, 
where 140 pieces were pre-empted for 
the cause. 


It is naturally important to know 
what kinds of persons and what classes 
of society participated in this very un- 
neutral activity. The problem is a diffi- 
cult one and impossible to determine 
conclusively, but there are indications 
that an interesting pattern developed in 
Buffalo. It would appear that a broad 
cross-section of the city’s economic and 
social classes at first contributed its sup- 
port to the public meetings, but as the 
activity grew more boisterous and more 
obviously in opposition to the official 
neutrality of the United States, many of 
the more responsible citizens withdrew 
support and the ranks were filled by the 
lower classes of society. Along with Dr. 
Chapin, various other men of influence 
can be noted in newspaper accounts of 
earlier activity, but later reports seem to 
omit these names and change the tune 
somewhat. One account maintained that 

the greater proportion of consider- 
ate, reflecting, and, particularly, 
business men, looked on and de- 
precated these movements; but 
some were overawed by the appar- 
ent unanimity and zeal of those who 
attended the meetings, and others 
thought it a transient and harmless 
burst of enthusiasm, that would 
evaporate on giving vent. 
This same paper noted that when several 
of the “worthy” citizens attempted to 
lend sound advice to the proceedings, 
they were shown a forcible exit. The 
editors expressed their conviction that 
it was high time for an “expression of 
public opinion on the part of the sober, 
substantial citizens.”’® A later newspaper 
account reported that the most avid 
and faithful of the supporters of Mac- 
kenzie were those persons seasonally un- 


9. Daily Commercial Advertiser, December 14, 
1837, p. 2. 
10. Ibid., December 20, 1837, p. 2. 
11. Read, op. cit., p. 334. 
12. Orrin E. Tiffany, “The Relations of the 
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employed by the close of navigation, 
looking for something exciting to do.'® 
One historian contended that the meet- 
ings were composed almost entirely of 
Irish-Americans, a statement obviously 
exaggerated." 


This is by no means a unanimous 
opinion. Orrin E. Tiffany, writing for 
the Buffalo Historical Society in 1905, 
stated that the sympathizers were not en- 
tirely recruited from the “mob element,” 
but many citizens of worth and respect 
contributed both spiritually and ma- 
terially to the rebel cause—“openly at 
first, then more cautiously and _ secretly 
as the strong arm of the law made itself 
manifest for the purpose of maintaining 
neutrality.”'2 Whatever the degree of 
participation by this upper class, the 
Patriot cause was inevitably recruited 
largely from among Canadian emigrants, 
adventure-seckers, and the lower classes. 


United States to the Canadian Rebellion of 
1837-1838,” Publications of the Buffalo Histori- 
cal Society, ed. Frank H, Severance (Buffalo: 
Buffalo Historical Society, 1905), p. 32. 


All this overt activity on the part ol 
the Patriots and their sympathizers did 
not go unopposed. One of the more 
prestigious inhabitants of Buffalo did 
not attend any of the public mectings. 
General Porter was ostensibly absent be- 
cause of illness, but in an interview with 
a reporter he suggested that he did not 
entirely approve the activities of his 
fellow townsfolk. He admired their gen- 
erosity and enthusiasm, expressed his 
desire to see all of the American con- 
tinent free of European domination, but 
felt that 


it is no less the duty of the indivi- 
dual citizens of the United States, 
than it is the avowed principle and 
policy of their government, to ab- 
stain from all interference with the 
internal affairs of other countries." 


The Daily Commercial Advertiser was 
quick to criticize the Buffalonians for 
their illegal and unwarranted actions. 
At first it accused the enthusiastic pro- 
ceedings of producing an effect opposite 
to that intended, for Canadians, taking 
the American mectings as pledges of aid, 
would expect assistance if they rose in 
rebellion, assistance which would not be 
forthcoming and the absence of which 
would doom a rising to defeat. The 
meetings were therefore premature, there 
being no certainty that the Canadians 
would revolt. The editors of the Adver- 
tiser argued that since both Mackenzie 
and Sir Francis Head, Governor of Up- 
per Canada, had appealed to the Can- 
adian populace for support with the 
greater number of volunteers flying to 
the side of the Governor, there was every 
reason to assume that the revolt would 
be crushed. Reform by strictly legal and 
constitutional means offered far better 
prospects. It would be foolish to send 
arms and equipment in order to entice 


13. Daily Commercial Advertiser, December 8, 
1837, p. 2. 

14. Ibid., December 6, 12, 1837, p. 2. 
15. James M. Callahan, American Foreign Pol- 
icy and Canadian Relations (New York: MacMil- 
lan Company, 1937), p. 167. 

16. Daily Commercial Advertiser, December 15, 


the Canadians to action that would fail 
at great cost. ™ 

Others agitated for a cooling of heads 
and a more neutral position on the part 
of American citizens. Meetings were 
called to rally the citizens to noninter- 
ference. One such gathering resolved 
that the policy most certain to keep 
British warships off the Great Lakes was 
one of neutrality.'° The citizens of Black 
Rock were perturbed by the presence 
of Patriot sentinels posted there, volun- 
teers who virtually took over the town. 
The newspaper reported that, when the 
people of that town arose in the morning 
to go about their business, they were 
“stopped by grim-looking soldiers, and 
were obliged to wake up Colonel Suther- 
land and get the countersign, before 
they could open their stores and work- 
shops.” Obviously the people of Black 
Rock were not happy with martial law. 
It can be imagined that the sight of 
troops in the streets turned many of the 
citizenry from the support of the Pa- 
triots. Phe Advertiser said that if they 
wanted to invade Canada, they should 
do so, but “we hope to be spared from 
any infliction of their valorous propen- 
sities on this side,.’’!& 

Not only were some private citizens 
opposed to Patriot activity. Public ofh- 
cials too were becoming worried about 
what this might lead to. President Van 
Buren urged the Governor to arrest 
anyone engaged in “hostile preparations 
for invasion of Canada;” district attor- 
neys were to prosecute any violators of 
laws for the preservation of peace." 
Mayor ‘Trowbridge reported activities in 
Buffalo to the President, including the 
account of the theft of two hundred 
stand of arms belonging to the state 
arsenal at Batavia.1§ 

Toward the end of December, Mac- 
kenzie, with his General, Rensselaer van 
1837, p. 2. 

17. Callahan, op. cit., pp. 64-65. 
18. United States House of Representatives, 
25th Cong., 2d Sess., House Document Number 


74: Mr. Trowbridge to the President, December 


14, 1837 (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1838). 
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Rensselaer, Colonel Sutherland, and 
several volunteers, set up camp on Navy 
Island, located off the northwestern tip 
of Grand Island just over the Canadian 
border in the Niagara River. To this 
place in the next few days flocked sev- 
eral hundred volunteers in preparation 
for Mackenzie’s invasion of Canada. 
Mackenzie set up his provisional govern- 
ment, named himself President, and 
issued a proclamation in which he 
praised the citizens of Buffalo for their 
kindnesses in his regard.'® He continued 
to recruit men and gather munitions, 
sometimes by what one publication 
deemed rather crude methods: 
Those engaged in raising supplies, 
went round to all the most respect- 
able houses—‘Have you got a musket 
or rifle?’ “Yes, a rifle.’ ‘What’s it 
worth?’ “Twenty-five dollars.’ ‘Well, 
you can take your choice; give us 
your rifle, a barrel of pork, twenty- 
five dollars in money, or take the 
consequences!’ It is hardly necessary 
to say, the required articles were 
forthcoming.” 
Mackenzie’s supplies were taken to the 
island by an old steamer-turned-ferry: 
the Caroline. Thus was prepared the 
most arousing incident of the Canadian 
rebellion. 


During the night of December 29, 
1837, a party of British soldiers was dis- 
patched to Schlosser, a wharf on the 
American side of the Niagara River. 
There they routed the sleeping Patriots 
from the vessel, killing one in the pro- 
cess. They loosed the ship from its moor- 
ing in order to tow it to Canada, but 
finding the current too strong, set the 
Caroline on fire and allowed her to drift 
the two miles toward the falls. Burning 
to the water’s edge, the ship disinte- 
grated before reaching the falls, and only 


19. Read, op. cit., p. 336-338. 

20. The Buffalonian, December 25, 1837, p. 2. 
21. Museum Notes, Vol. I, No. 6, March-April 
1931 (Buffalo: Buffalo Historical Society, 1931), 
Bee 
Po, Daily Commercial Advertiser, December 30, 
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fragments, including the figurehead from 
the bow, were ever recovered.?! 


Needless to say, the public, the press, 
and all of officialdom on the Niagara 
frontier were furious. The Advertiser 
noted that the only topic for discussion 
was the Caroline, and that “public in- 
dignation at this act, has reached a fear- 
ful pitch.” The Mayor issued a procla- 
mation expressing his dismay, reviewing 
the utter reprehensibility of the act, but 
reminding citizens to act with discretion. 
The Volunteer City Guard offered the 
Mayor its services at a patrol. Brigadier 
General Burt ordered the 47th Brigade 
to rendezvous in Buffalo.?? The district 
attorney took the sworn testimony of the 
owner and captain of the Caroline, along 
with that of the men aboard, and sent it 
to the President with the statement that 
the frontier was outraged and it would 
be difficult to keep the people from 
avenging this invasion of our territory: 
The sheriffs of Erie and Niagara coun- 
ties called out the militia to help keep 
the peace,** and the newspapers drama- 
tized this process by clever little anec- 
dotes. One such story told of the min- 
ister preaching to his worshipping flock 
on Sunday morning, when the notice to 
militiamen arrived, “just as he was 
getting to fifthly.” Immediately the par- 
ishioners rose from their seats in aston- 
ishment, “the tears running down the 
cheeks of full many a brave fellow.”*+ 
Rumors spread like wildfire; according 
to one, the British had taken Grand Is- 
land and were preparing an invasion of 
Buffalo.2® The body of the one fatality, 
Amos Durfee, was brought to Buffalo 
and publicly exhibited in front of the 
Eagle tavern across from the court house, 
“his forehead penetrated by a musket 
ball, and his locks matted with gore.” 
Durfee’s funeral was attended by 


1837, p. 2. 

23. McMaster, op. cit., p. 441. 

24. Daily Commercial Advertiser, January 3, 
1838, p. 2. 

25. McMaster, op. cit., VI, 438. 
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throngs, it having been widely publi- 
cized by placards, and the preacher 
hurled abuse at the British soldiers. The 
newspapers accepted the incident as 
tantamount to a declaration of war, and 
asked the American people to accept the 
challenge,?° or to demand a full atone- 
ment for the insult.27 A week later, the 
Buffalo Daily Star stated that “the whole 
frontier from Buffalo to Lake Ontario 
now bristles with bayonets.’’** 


Especially inflammatory were the 
stories which circulated concerning the 
nature of the British raid upon the Caro- 
line. A public meeting was called at the 
Buffalo Court House on the morning 
after the incident, and the people were 
told that twenty-two had died, and only 
twelve had survived.*® Crude pictures of 
brutality were painted: “A boy in a 
closet, while on his knees, supplicating 
for mercy, was run through with a 
sword.”*° As late as a year later, a local 
editor could make a_ speech which 
brought tears to the listeners’ eyes: 

Her little crew had retired to their 
berths, secure of*the protection of 
their native soil, and their country’s 
flag. Strangers too, were sleeping 
there, for that night the Caroline 
was the home of hospitality, and 
the unhoused wanderer found shel- 
ter and repose.*+ 
He then went on to declare that the 
Caroline was unarmed, the _ British 
treacherous, and Durfee pitifully mur- 
dered: “with a single groan he fell dead.” 
The ship floated to disaster over the 
falls, while observers along the shore 
saw dark forms amid the flames and 
heard shrieks of death. The Rochester 
Democrat ran a poem describing the fate 
of the Caroline: 


Oh, What were the dreams, as they 
sunk to rest, 


26. The Buffalonian, January 2, 1838, p. 2. 

27. Daily Commercial Advertiser, January 2, 
1838, p. 2. 

28. Callahan, op. cit., p. 165. 

29. Daily Commercial Advertiser, December 27, 
80. The Buffalonian, January 1, 1838, p. 2. 


Of that devoted band, 
Who lay as a babe on its mother’s 
breasts, 
On the shores of their native land? 
Breathed they of fire, or of streaming 
blood, 
Or the thundering cataract’s whelm- 
ing flood? 
On—wildly onward—sped the craft, 
As she swiftly neared the verge; 
And the demon guards of the black 
gulf laughed, 
And chanted a hellish dirge: 
And the booming waters roared anew 
A wail for the dead and dying crew. 
As over the shelving rocks she broke 
And plunged in her turbulent grave, 
The slumbering Genius of Freedom 
woke, 
Baptised in Niagara’s wave, 
And sounded her warning tocsin far, 
From Atlantic’s shore to the Polar 
Star!$? 
All this in spite of British assurances that 
the Caroline had no passengers when 
turned loose. 


Meanwhile, the press purposely stirred 
up the militant spirit, encouraging men 
to act in defense of the national honor. 
“Men grasped their arms, set firm their 
teeth, and held their breath, or breathed 
deep curses and threats of wild revenge.” 
Such lines were not prone to quell the 
excitement of the moment. The press 
was especially anxious to ‘escribe the 
joy and merriment exhibited by British 
participants in the crime, and it did so 
by printing affidavits and documents 
from both sides of the border. After tell- 
ing how the British were boasting of 
their part in the dastardly deed, the 
Buffalonian wished them the chance “to 
show their bravery otherwise than in 
butchering men in their beds.’’*? The 
press did such an effective job that the 
President had to issue a proclamation 


31. Thomas L. Nichols, Address, December 29, 
1838 (Buffalo: Buffalo Historical Society, 1931). 


32. Rochester Democrat, cited in Bellasis, op. 
cit., p. 206. 


33. The Buffalonian, January 1, 8, 1838, p. 2. 
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calling for Americans to refrain from 
aiding the rebels, and chose to send Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott to the Niagara fron- 
tier to keep the peace. The President 
also empowered the Governor to call 
into militia duty enough men for the 
adequate defense of the frontier. Shortly 
thereafter, in the beginning of January, 
1838, the Patriots evacuated Navy Island, 
surrendered to American forces on 
Grand Island, and the British repos- 
sessed their minute but controversial 
piece of land.** 


On January 4, 1838, William L. Mac- 
kenzie set out for Buffalo. On his way, 
authorities arrested him for raising an 
armed force in New York, and for in- 
vasion of a country at peace with the 
United States. Public support for this 
hero was so high among some classes 
following the Caroline affair that the 
crowd gathered at the sheriff's office 
nearly lynched the informer.** ‘Three 
loyal Patriots put up bail immediately, 
while the large crowd cheered Macken- 
zie’s return to freedom. One account told 
of an old Dutchman who hissed the Can- 
adian hero. The Dutchman “‘was handed 
over the heads of the crowd for some 
distance.” But by this time Mackenzie 
was not the object of adulation only. 
Much of the press was openly critical of 
him, and it is safe to assume that the 
press mirrored the opinion of a large 
portion of the populace. 

For some days past we have not heard 

Mackenzie’s name mentioned, and no 

one seems to know anything respect- 

ing his whereabouts. It is of very little 
consequence where he goes, he will be 

a demagogue and agitator in any 

place. 

The editor went on to describe Macken- 
zie’s abusive manner on the night of his 
arrest, stating that his conversation was 


$4. Callahan, op. cit., pp. 166-7. 

35. Bellasis, op. cit., p. 222. 

36. Daily Commercial Advertiser, January 5, 
16, 24, 30, 1838, p. 2. 

37. Daily Buffalo Journal, December 22, 1837, 
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a “perfect tirade of vulgar abuse of our 
country. . . .” Some days later, Suther- 
land was pronounced “a miserable vaga- 
bond . . . indicted for an assault and bat- 
tery on a poor Dutch girl,” and a week 
later General van Rensselaer was com- 
mended for his decision to go to Syracuse 
and get married rather than continuing 
to command his pirates on Navy Island.** 


A common feeling z2long the Niagara 
frontier throughcut the period was one 
of insecurity. The threats to people 
forced others to recognize their prox- 
imity to Canada. In December, the 
Daily Buffalo Journal had suggested that 
the United States government should 
establish military posts on the Canadian 
fronticr to protect Buffalo from the 
British,** and after the Caroline affair 
the agitation naturally grew. The Adver- 
tiser asked: “Should not the attention 
of Congress be immediately called to the 
defenceless condition of this most ex- 
posed point on the frontier?’ Martha 
Fitch Poole, writing for the Buffalo His- 
torical Society in 1903, recalled the anx- 
iety of the period: 

... fora time there was considerable 
fear as to the outcome, as Buffalo 
had no protection but the militia 
gathered in and around this city. 
Consternation and fright were be- 
ginning to pervade our usually 
happy and calm community. 
The coming of General Scott brought 
peace of mind to many citizens of Buf- 
falo. Mrs. Poole remembered “the feeling 
cf security that this yellow-plumed, gold- 
laced hero inspired everyone with.’*® 

Governor Marcy arrived along with 
General Scott, to get first-hand informa- 
tion on the activities of the Patriots. 
Naturally many were honored to have 
the Governor in their midst, but the 
Advertiser was not. That publication 


38. Daily Commercial Advertiser, January 16, 
1838, p. 2. 

39. Martha Fitch Poole, “Pleasant Memories of 
the Social Life of Buffalo in the ’30’s and ’40’s,’”’ 
Publications of the Buffalo Historical Society, 
ed. Frank H. Severance (Buffalo: Buffalo His- 
torical Society, 1905), p. 471. 


criticized the Governor, a Democrat, for 
showing the qualities of an office-seeking 
demagogue, a characterization expected 
from a Whig paper. It seems evident that 
the Governor did not help calm the 
feelings of restlessness and excitement, 
for he became quite friendly with some 
of the leaders of the Patriot movement, 
and was denounced for his ‘“‘manifest 
neglect of duty,’’ which “deserves the 
severest reprehension.” Occasionally an 
incident would occur which would affect 
public opinion in one way or the other, 
and certain newspapers did what they 
could to make the incident all the more 
impressive. The Advertiser made a fea- 
ture story out of an accidental firing of 
a weapon in Buffalo. The musket sent a 
ball through the Sheriff's window and 
“nearly severed three fingers from the 
hand of a young man sitting at the 
table.” The idea of the City Guard 
“promiscuously” firing weapons about 
the city was revolting to this publica- 
tion.*° It did seem that this sort of thing 
became more common with the general 
flourishing of weapons. 


As January wore on, the feelings of 
the citizenry of Buffalo cooled somewhat, 
and the Canadian rebellion had steadily 
diminishing attention in local papers. 
Occasionally a letter or document was 
printed to show the skullduggery and 
contemptibility of the British soldiers, 
but tension in and around Buffalo 
slowly died. Attention shifted to the 
fiscal policies of the United States Con- 
egress, with some notice of increasing 
rebel activity near Detroit. The Buf- 
falonian, however, had little else of 
note to report, for it had been weaned 
on the Canadian rebellion, and its pages 
normally contained some items on the 
Patriots even after most of the other 
publications deserted them for other 
topics. As late as March 1838, the Buf- 
falonian tried to arouse self-respecting 
Patriots to another invasion by mock 
abuse: 


40. Daily Commercial Advertiser, January 20, 
1838, p. 2. 


The patriots are rank cowards—they 
dare not go to Canada—they have 
made five attempts and have failed in 
every one. Is this slang or fact? They 
are fools—blockheads—idiots—scala- 
wags—pirates—burglars—ruffians—loaf- 
ers—and arrant knaves!* 
This accomplished nothing, but the 
newspaper continued to denounce the 
Patriots for showing by their utter in- 
activity that they were unworthy of free- 
dom. 

On February 12, 1838, some of the 
citizens of Buffalo met in a county con- 
vocation and cooperated in adopting a 
memorial concerning the Caroline affair, 
an indication that public indignation 
was not dead. It denounced the burning 
as an outrageous example of aggression, 
praised the occupants of the Caroline 
for their unwavering trust in the protec- 
tion of the flag, and described in lurid 
terms the fate of that vessel as she 
plunged over the falls. Millard Fillmore 
presented this memorial in the House of 
Representatives shortly thereafter, not- 
ing the deep indignation shared by the 
people of the Niagara frontier at this 
flagrant abuse of an unfortified border. 
Niles’ Register, in reporting the occa- 
sion, suggested a distinction which pro- 
vides a key to the feelings of many Buf- 
falonians at that time. The Caroline 
incident was, to the minds of many, 
completely distinct from any enthusiasm 
previously expressed for interference in 
Canada’s internal affairs. The deep sym- 
pathy called forth by the struggle of 
the Canadian people for autonomy was 
a worthy feeling and natural to a nation 
such as ours, but the acts of violation to 
American neutrality and the “base and 
lawless spirit of plunder and robbery, 
which is spending its fury in private 
depredation and public robberies of our 
arsenals” were entirely uncalled for. On 
the other hand, the wanton violation of 
our territory by British soldiers and the 
murder of an American citizen brought 
forth feelings of indignation in many 


41. The Buffalonian, March 5, 1838, p. 1. 
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respected and distinguished townspeople 
who would in no wise have counten- 
anced aiding the Patriots.‘? 


Certainly much pro-Patriot feeling 
continued to sway the public of the 
Niagara frontier, especially as the flow 
of refugees from Canada during the re- 
bellion increased. Lockport was the 
scene of much refugee activity, the home 
of the newly-formed Canadian Refugee 
Relief Association.** Hunters’ Lodges 
sprang up along the border later in 1838. 
But not until the arrest and trial of Mc- 
Leod in 1840 did public feeling again 
reach the fever pitch of the period imme- 
diately preceding and after the Caroline 
affair.** 


It has been seen that an early wave 
of approbation for the cause of Cana- 
dian independence was tempered some- 
what by the demagoguery of Mackenzie 
and the subsequent desertion of much 
of the upper class and press, perhaps 
motivated by the desire for a calm 
atmosphere in which to conduct the 
commercial and social affairs of the city. 
Opinion was once more unanimous for a 
few days following the Caroline affair, 
when no worthy citizen could denounce 
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CHARLES A. BRADY, Professor of 
English at Canisius College and an alum- 
nus of both Canisius and Harvard, is 
hard at work on his fifteenth book, a 
critique of the English novel. A fifth 
novel and a sixth child’s book are with 
his agent; and, in addition to another 
juvenile, he has in mind two more 
novels, one historical, one a family saga. 
Meanwhile he goes on reviewing weekly 
for the Buffalo Evening News, writing 
critical articles, and turning out a steady 
stream of poems. (His “Keeper of the 
Western Gate” won the Poetry Society 
of America’s First Prize in 1968.) The 
42. William Ogden Niles, ed., Niles’ National 
Register, LIV (March-September 1838), p. 46. 
43. Callahan, op. cit., p. 168. 


44. McLeod was a Canadian who, visiting in 
New York, boasted that he had killed Durfee. 
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the brave Patriots who had presumably 
shed their blood for freedom. Criticism 
thereafter again rose, fostered by the 
business interests and a public weari- 
ness of military scenes in the previously 
peaceful streets of Buffalo, indicating 
perhaps a greater concern for national 
honor than for the cause of freedom and 
independence. But the Caroline affair 
could not entirely be forgotten; it re- 
mained fresh in the minds of the citizens 
of the Niagara frontier, to be ignited 
once more into a full flame by an inter- 
national crisis over the arrest of McLeod. 
And the idealism of the many Patriot 
supporters in the city of Buffalo cannot 
be brushed aside as entirely hypocritical 
or self-interested. Indeed, it could hardly 
be expected that a section of this coun- 
try sharing with a foreign nation an ex- 
tended and unprotected border would 
not rise in enthusiasm for the freedom 
of that nation, for the very proximity 
of Canada and the memories of the 
American people, springing from a glor- 
ious revolutionary tradition of their own, 
could not fail to drive popular opinion 
to sympathy for a fellow-man. Such a 
man was William Lyon Mackenzie, and 
such a section was the Niagara frontier. 


present poem is a reflex of his compre- 
hensive history, Canisius College; First 
Century 1870-1970, which will be pub- 
lished in March, 1970, 


DOUGLAS FRANK produced his dis- 
cussion of opinion on the Canadian Re- 
bellion while engaged in graduate study 
at the State University of New York at 
Buffalo. Thereafter, in 1966, he received 
his M.A. and then continued in the area 
of intellectual history to win the Ph.D. 
in 1969. He is now Assistant Professor of 
History at Trinity College, Deerfield, 
Illinois. 

He was immediately arrested and charged with 
arson and murder. In spite of British protests 


he was tried, but was found guilty only of 
boasting. 
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